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-Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.    Ball,    from    the   Joint    Committee    on   Labor-Management 

Relations,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[Pursuant  to  Sec.  401  of  Public  Law  101,  80th  Cong.] 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Relations  was  estab- 
Hshed  under  the  terms  of  section  401  of  Public  Law  101,  enacted  June 
23,  1947.    Relevant  sections  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  401.  There  is  hereby  established  a  joint  congressional  committee  to  be 
knowTi  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Relations  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  committee),  and  to  be  composed  of  seven  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  seven  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  vacancy  in  membership  of  the  committee  shall  not 
affect  the  powers  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  selection.  The 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

Sec.  402.  The  committee,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  shall  conduct 
a  thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the  entire  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions, including  but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  means  by  which  permanent  friendly  cooperation  between  employers 
and  employees  and  stability  of  labor  relations  may  be  secured  throughout 
the  United  States; 

(2)  the  means  by  which  the  individual  employee  mav  achieve  a  greater 
productivity  and  liigher  wages,  including  plans  for  guaranteed  annual  wages, 
incentive  profit-sharing  and  bonus  systems; 

(3)  the  internal  organization  and  administration  of  labor  unions,  with 
special  attention  to  the  impact  on  individuals  of  collective  agreements 
requiring  membership  in  unions  as  a  condition  of  employment; 

(4)  the  labor  relations  policies  and  practices  of  employers  and  associations 
of  employers; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  welfare  funds  for  the  benefit  of  empIo5^ees  and  their 
relation  to  the  social-security  system; 

(6)  the  methods  and  procedures  for  best  carrying  out  the  collective- 
bargaining  processes,  with  special  attention  to  the  effects  of  industry-wide 
or  regional  bargaining  upon  the  national  economy; 

(7)  the  administration  and  operation  of  existing  Federal  laws  relating  to 
labor  relations;  and 

(8)  such  other  problems  and  subjects  in  the  field  of  labor-management 
relations  as  the  committee  deems  appropriate. 
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Sec.  403.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  March  15,  1948,  the  results  of  its  study  and  investigation, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  to  necessary  legislation  and  such  other 
recommendations  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall  make  its  final  report  not 
later  than  January  2,  1949. 

Summary  of  Findings 

In  the  light  of  the  studies  and  inquiries  that  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  first  6  months  of  operation  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947,  the  committee  feels  warranted  in  making  certain  affirma- 
tive findings,  even  in  the  possibility  they  may  be  modified  in  some 
slight  degree  in  the  committee's  final  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  committee  takes  this  action  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
over-all  application,  and  basically  controlling  aspects,  this  law  is 
working  well,  without  undue  hardship  upon  employer  or  employee, 
and  promoting  the  adjustment  of  labor  problems  equitably  and  in 
more  friendly  and  cooperative  relationships.     The  committee  finds — 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  the  officers  of  labor  organizations  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirement  to  file  non-Communist  affidavits  and,  in 
many  other  instances,  the  memberships  of  unions  have  acted  decisively 
to  compel  compliance  of  reluctant  officers,  or  to  remove  them  for 
failure  to  do  so. 

2.  An  aggregate  of  4,447  international,  national,  and  local  unions 
had  met  compHance  requirements  on  February  29,  1948.  Of  these,  78 
were  of  AFL's  105  internationals;  27  were  of  CIO's  national  and 
international  unions;  and  35  were  national  unaffiliated  unions.  Among 
local  unions  meeting  compliance  requirements,  3,192  were  AFL  locals; 
421  were  CIO  locals;  and  694  were  locals  of  unaffiliated  unions. 

3.  The  number  of  secondary  boycotts  are  steadily  decreasing. 
The  few  cases  in  which  the  new  law  has  been  used  as  a  means  of 
terminating  them  have  conclusively  demonstrated  its  effectiveness. 
The  already  established  precedent  is  serving  as  a  strong  deterrent. 

4.  A  great  number  of  jurisdictional  strikes  are  being  settled  with- 
out necessity  of  formal  action,  and  prevalence  of  such  strikes  is 
declining.  Facts  are  persuasive  that  these  disputes  can  best  be 
adjusted  by  parent  unions  and,  under  provisions  of  the  new  act,  a 
growing  number  of  parent  unions  are  assuming  this  responsibility. 
The  building-trades  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
working  with  National  Associations  of  General  Contractors,  have 
reached  agreement  in  principle  on  a  plan  of  Nation-wide  application 
which  holds  promise  of  solving  the  great  majority  of  such  disputes 
without  recourse  to  the  facilities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

5.  Unfair  labor  practice  complaints  against  employers,  filed  with 
NLRB  under  the  Labor-Management  Act,  are  still  far  in  excess  of 
similar  complaints  filed  against  unions.  In  the  first  5  months  of  the 
law's  operation,  1,306  charges  of  this  nature  were  filed  against  em- 
ployers, 355  charges  against  unions.  Two  hundred  of  the  charges 
against  unions  were  filed  by  employers,  the  remainder  being  filed  by 
individuals  and  other  unions. 

6.  After  a  slow  start,  a  strong  trend  has  set  in  among  labor  unions 
to  accept  responsibility  to  comply  with  restrictions  on  compulsory 
union  membership.  Increasing  use  of  the  act's  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing union-shop  contracts  is  bemg  made.     In  September  10  petitions 


for  such  contracts  were  filed  with  NLRB;  in  January  1948,  2,119; 
with  a  total  of  4,217  in  the  first  5  months  of  the  law's  operation. 
The  building- trades  unions  to  whom  the  closed  shop  has  been  most 
traditional  have  agreed  to  the  use  of  the  act's  orderly  procedure  to 
obtain  union-shop  contracts. 

7.  Traditional  and  identifiable  groups  of  skilled  workers  are  being 
organized  and  recognized  in  craft  units  in  a  rapidly  growing  number 
of  instances,  and  creating  a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  employer 
and  employee  relationships  for  workers  whose  skill,  vocation,  and 
special  community  of  interest  are  best  served  through  the  craft  form 
of  organization. 

8.  Strikes,  in  number,  in  man-days  of  idleness,  and  in  total  number 
of  workers  affected,  have  steadily  declined  in  each  successive  month 
since  the  law  became  operative.  The  committee  has  substantial 
reason  to  believe  the  60-day-notice  requirement,  the  prohibition  of 
jurisdictional  strikes  and  strikes  in  support  of  secondary  boycotts, 
the  provision  making  unions  suable  for  breach  of  contract,  the  more 
equitable  balancing  of  rights  of  employers  and  employees,  and  other 
adjustment  procedures  set  up  in  this  law,  are  serving  with  growing 
effectiveness  in  discouraging  strikes  and  controversial  work  stoppages. 

9.  Wages,  either  in  average  hourly  earnings  or  in  over-all  ''take 
home"  pay,  have  not  suffered  through  operation  of  any  of  the  law's 
provisions.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reveals  that  average 
hourly  earnings  of  all  industrial  workers  increased  in  monthly  progres- 
sions from  $1,236  in  August  to  $1,277  in  December. 

10.  Many  miions  have  made  substantial  gains  in  membership  as 
the  law  has  become  fully  operative,  especially  as  a  result  of  union-shop 
contracts  entered  into  by  majority  choice  of  employees,  and  the 
larger  measiu*e  of  control  over  unions  conferred  upon  members  by  the 
law's  provisions.  In  illustration,  the  AFL's  International  Teamsters' 
Union  has  acquired  approximately  100,000  new  members  since  passage 
of  the  act. 

11.  Settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  expeditious  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences, has  been  facilitated  in  every  instance  coming  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  The  most  difficult  disputes  in  adjustment  are 
those,  in  an  exceptionally  few  cases,  in  which  one  of  the  parties  has 
resisted  compliance  with  the  law  and  acceptance  of  its  provisions  and 
procedures. 

12.  Rights  of  individual  workers,  in  job  security,  in  seniority,  in  the 
disposal  of  grievances,  and  in  relationships  with  employers,  have  in 
no  wise  suffered  under  the  law's  provisions.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  persuasive  evidence  that  guaranties  of  the  rights  of  employees  are 
materially  strengthened  and  clarified  under  terms  of  the  act  which 
prescribe  boimdaries  of  the  rights  of  employers  and  imions. 

13.  Elimination  of  Communist  partisans  and  adherents  from  official 
posts  and  positions  of  responsibifity,  in  both  national  and  local  unions, 
IS  one  of  the  most  pronounced  and  significant  effects  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  There  are  still  unions,  in  a  steadily 
declining  number,  however,  whose  officials  have  not  filed  non-Com- 
munist affidavits  in  compliance  with  the  law.  A  number  of  unions 
have  fully  met  this  provision  with  the  ouster  of  officials  who  have 
failed  to  meet  this  statutory  requirement. 

14.  The  revision  in  the  organization  and  procedures  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  made  necessary  by  the  act  has  operated  to 
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promote  more  public  confidence  in  that  Board,  and  the  Board  mem- 
bers themselves  express  considerable  satisfaction  *ith  the  chaffs 

«f«hn^ft-  •  u  ^'^^  fubstantial  advances  under  the  law.  Growine 
8tabd,zat.on  in  labor  relations,  and  in  equitable  adjustments  of Tffo^ 
ences,  cannot  be  measured  quantitatively.  Beyond  a uestionfhp,P 
gains  are  outstanding  among  tie  law's  effecte  andTenefitslnd  evident 
in  torm.s  of  more  unbroken  employment,  uninterrupted  wSsrisS 
production,  and  a  growing  volume  of  industrial  activity^     ^  ^ 

I.  Introduction 
The  joint  committee  has  been  frequently  referred  to  as  a  "watch 

shlnnT^T  ^  ^^r^^  '^'  '^^''  ^^^i^«  law  in  operation  It 
should  be  made  clear  the  committee  has  not  sou<rht  to  interfere  with 

Sthl'^Pnf '^''  or  judgment  of  any  agency  or  Depa^tmfnt  cha^^^^ 
with  Its  enforcement  or  mterpretation.     Rather,  we  have  conceived 

deveirmrts'in  n.T  1  ^^'^^^  ^"  ^^^^^  contactVith  admi^^^^^^^^^ 
thJcn^^^J^       ^"^f  l""  ^^'?  ^  P^'^^i^^  ^<>  ^^li  ^o  the  attention  of 

itsS^iSJfl/  "^^^  ^^''^  "^'f^^  ^"^^^«P  ^^  '^^  1^^  itself  or  in 
hL  K  ?*''^°,'-  ^^^"/"ng  remedial  action.     Wliile  the  committee 

has  been,  as  is  indicated  throughout  this  report,  favoraWy  iZ^essed 
with  the  spirit  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  BoaXnd^it?~al 
counsel  m  trying  to  effectuate  the  pohcy  of  the  law   it  sLuld  be 

aZoTJof  ^Vnol'^^^^^  '"^^  ''''.'  '^'  t^^  ^^^  con:iItu\Va  Wanke 
nouncld      Tn  «/i  v'^'^'  ?u  P^^^^^^^^^  which  thus  far  have  been  an- 
oretat^n  vp?  f^t  Tl  ^^^'^  T  T^^^  in^Portant  questions  of  inter- 
iSiln    ^     K    ^^  ^ete™ined  and  no  adequate  appraisal  of  admin- 
^e  resX^^^^^  ^"  ""^^'  ^^'^  ^"^^  ^^  these  questions  and  procedures 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  foUo^dng  report  wiU  be  devoted  to 
our  observation  of  the  first  6  months  of  operation  of  die  Laboi^ 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947.  The  act  was  a  compreheS 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  had  considerable  unpact  on  everv  phlle 

forth  tt'^mTh^nT'^''^"'^^^^^  \'  ^^^^^^«  '^^'  ^  ^4or7settZ 
^m  A  ^^t>?^s  ^?d  procedures  by  which  the  agencies  entrusteS 
with  the  administration  of  the  act  have  adapted  and  developed  theS 
procedures  under  it,  together  with  a  discussion  of  thrvEe  and 

IfthfAimT  ^  ^^  '''  ^"^^  '"^'^  ^P"^  "^  ^^^^^^^^'  should  KelpfiU 

to  YtSvThT«V*^r!^r  'P'f  ^'  ^""^r^^  *^^  ^^*  ^i^^^t^^  *^«  committee 
to  H«t.  h«!^     Tl""*  must  be  only  a  progress  report.    Our  studies 

ol  make  mZ  TJ''""  '5^'^^.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  *^  ^'^^  conclusions 
or  make  more  than  a  very  limited  attempt  at  evaluation. 

Program  of  study 

;r..tlr'^V^  ^^^  f  ^^  meetings  of  the  committee  several  programs  of 
mvestigation  and  study  were  agreed  upon.  Additional  programs 
SecteTnffr^  to  develop  all  the  specific  information  the  sfatu^e 
rnmri^ff  \^  ascertain,  but  the  foUowing  major  studies  which  the 
whTn?  nf  ^r"^  pursuing  smce  its  creation  include  much  about 

1    Q  ^^"^^ss  desired  further  information. 

in  Lnlnt'''^  ""^  ^}^  principles,  procedures,  and  personalities  involved 
m  employee-employer  relations  in  a  selected  number  of  plants.  The 
studies  are  designed  to  develop  information,  not  onlv  as  to  what 
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principles  and  procedures  in  collective  bargaining  have  proven  most 
successful,  but  also  as  to  the  operation  of  welfare  funds,  profit-sharing 
plans,  annual  wage,  and  incentive  systems. 

2.  Study  of  industry-wide  bargaining  procedures  and  agreements 
and  their  effects  on  the  national  economy.  Staff  investigations  of 
the  history,  procedures  followed,  types  of  agreement  reached  and 
their  effect  on  labor  relations  in  the  particular  industry  and  on  the 
economy,  followed  by  hearings.  Attempt  in  first  instance  to  study 
such  industries,  as  coal,  steel,  glass-making,  garment,  maritime, 
meat-packing,  foundries,  and  trucking. 

3.  Studv  of  welfare  funds,  covering  the  existing  funds  insofar  as 
they  can  oe  ascertained,  and  also  the  relation  of  such  funds  and  the 
benefits  provided  to  social-security  programs. 

4.  Study,  in  cooperation  with  NLRB  and  other  affected  agencies, 
of  the  operation  of  the  new  law  with  a  view  to  recommending  any 
changes  found  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

5.  A  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Departments  of  Comm.erce  and  Labor,  of  union  constitutions  and 
internal  organization  and  government,  and  of  employer  associations, 
how  organized  and  what  part  they  play  in  labor  relations. 

Committee  policies 

Realizing  that  labor-management  relations  is  a  highly  controversial 
subject  and  one  in  which  emotions  are  easily  aroused,  the  committee 
early  determined  that  certain  poficies  must  be  adopted  and  strictly 
adhered  to  in  our  investigations  if  they  are  to  accomplish  their  de- 
sired purpose.     Therefore,  the  committee  unanimously  agreed  that — 

1.  Every  attempt  must  be  made  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  both 
labor  and  management  in  any  study  undertaken. 

2.  All  investigation  necessarily  must  be  conducted  on  an  objective 
and  impartial  basis  with  no  preconceived  notions  of  what  the  facts  are 
before  they  are  found. 

3.  Only  in  the  most  exceptional  of  cases  should  the  committee 
inject  itself  into  a  current  dispute. 

Work  of  the  committee  » 

The  day-to-day  activities  of  the  committee  in  gathering  the  informa- 
tion in  this  report  have  been  of  a  varied  nature.     We  liave — 

\.  Consulted  informally  with  respresentatives  of  industry  and  labor. 

2.  Held  numerous  conferences  and  had  many  informal  contacts 
with  officials  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

3.  Investigated  numerous  complaints  of  alleged  maladministration 
of  labor  law  by  governmental  agencies  charged  with  its  administration. 

4.  Acted  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  for  members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs  on  problems  raised  by  the  new  act. 

5.  Kept  informed  on  the  progress  of  all  important  cases  being  con- 
sidered by  the  NLRB  and  the  courts. 

6.  Conferred  with  many  State  officials  on  problems  created  by 
confficts  between  State  and  Federal  labor  laws. 

7.  Considered  and  analyzed  many  suggestions  for  further  labor 
legislation. 

8.  Cooperated  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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^presentatives  on  mutual  problems  and  to  prevent  duplication  of 

„«L^?"^®""f^j^'''^,T*"0"»  PuWic  and  private  agencies  which  ar« 
«»?ducting  studies  of  labor-management  relations^^  ^  "** 

adSnSIatS  a'^T^rKr^'^'^.u"^'°"''   ^•"Ployers,   Government 

ment  relations  "mid!  ff*f  studies  covering  all  phases  of  labor-manage- 
10  V»f'o°s  made  at  a  selected  number  of  plants. 

estlbliSgteK  funt'''^  "^'"'"^  •=°'^*'-'^^  •'"'^'^^^  P^--"'"^ 
fip/i;*!?^"^'^^-''^  available  background  material  and  commenced 
Sde  b£    ""  "''^"''"''  ^*'""''  bargaining  is  conducted  on  an  Sdustr? 

n.  The  Operation  op  the  Labok-Manaqement  Relations  Act 

1947 

Panelizaiion  "^^^"^'"^^^ion  or  the  board 

Section  3  of  the  act  increased  the  m3mbership  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  from  three  to  five  member^  and  autCSed  it  to 
delegate  its  powers  to  any  three  of  such  members.     ThrSout  1947 

Sde? S  ZlZf  *°  '^''t^''  ''^'^  t'^  ''U  fi-«  membeTact  ng  tn 
its  work  members  might  better  become  acquainted  with 

Starting  on  January  5,  1948,  five  panels  began  considerahnn  of 
STo^TSst  22  1947^^^*  'h'  -^i<^^^^rT^t^^Z<^i 

?n  to^'aStlrteet^"  '^'^  "  ^'^™  "^  °-  P^^^  -^  -- 

baSlol^oft'<f^T;?/*'^  "•*■''"  ?«t'/»g"st  22,  1947,  the  Board  had  a 
backlog  of  3;933  cases  waitmg  for  decision.    There  has  been  a  steadv 
merease  m  the  number  of  c*ses  filed  under  the  amended  kw     Be 
tween  Au£.st  22  and  September  30  there  were  62r^ses  Sed    in 

JanuSr'v  s'oOs'^Z;  "^^Tf"''-  '''^''  '"^  December!  069f  and  n 
m.?Ji  7  3,008  cases  If  the  law  is  to  accomplish  its  purposes  there 
must  be  speedy  determination  of  controvereies.  With  fiv^  naneJs 
givmg  sunu  taneous  consideration  to  cases,  the  process  should  be 

fJid  of  trt?**^  Z"^  f"'  ^'^''^  ^^^"'^"y  elimSd  At  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  its  operation  under  the  panel  svstem  the 

Board  reported  a  substantial  increase  in  the  nmnber  of  ^ses  dedded 

Legal  assistants 

tiol**^  TV.*iJ'^"''f''^**  *^  "'''i  °^  attorneys  known  as  the  Review  Sec- 
tion     This  Section  reviewed  transcripts  of  hearings  and  findinas  of 

con  iSlor  '^ffr'j;:'''if '^  memo/nda  of  the  caSs  for  th^ fed^^ 

draft  o^nnn'  ^['*V'''/*"'''*>^  ^"*.^^'  ^^"^  Section  prepared  a 
arait  opinion.  The  Board  members  made  their  orio'inal  selection  of 
legal  assistants  from  the  personnel  of  the  Review  SeXn  whidi  se°ec- 
tThi^T  T'^  been  supplemented  by  new  personnel  or  by  exchanges 
withm  the  Board.  Each  member  now  has  from  10  to  1 5  legaf  assi?^ 
ants,  there  being  a  total  of  64  of  such  assistants  serving  the  5  members 
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Under  the  current  practice  of  the  Board,  cases  are  assigned  to  the 
respective  chairmen  of  the  five  panels.  An  analysis  and  report  is 
then  prepared  by  the  chairman's  legal  assistants  and  circulated  to 
the  other  two  members  of  the  panel  together  with  the  trial  examiner's 
report  and  recommendations  in  complaint  matters  or  the  hearing 
officer's  report  in  representation  cases  and  the  exceptions  and  briefs 
filed  by  the  parties.  After  consideration  by  the  panel  a  draft  decision 
is  then  prepared  by  the  chairman's  legal  assistants. 

The  Review  Section  was  subject  to  the  objection  that  it  permitted 
cases  to  be  disposed  of  in  an  institutional  fashion  without  the  diver- 

fent  views  of  the  members  being  reflected  in  the  decision  (S.  Rept. 
fo.  105,  p.  8).  The  committee  has  questioned  the  Board  at  length 
upon  the  duties  of  the  legal  assistants  and  satisfied  itself  that  their 
use  is  not  subject  to  the  same  objection.  Board  members  expressed 
themselves  as  quite  definitely  favoring  the  change  which  the  amended 
act  had  brought  about.  Each  having  a  group  of  legal  assistants 
selected  by  and  responsible  to  him  may  rely  upon  the  memoranda 
they  prepare  for  him.  Since  each  Board  member  always  personally 
studies  the  trial  examiner's  report  and  exceptions  and  briefs  filed  by 
the  parties,  an  adequate  check  upon  the  memoranda  prepared  by  the 
legal  assistants  is  provided.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Board  mem- 
ber to  whom  the  case  has  been  assigned  personally  reports  the  case 
to  the  other  members  of  his  panel. 

The  Board  informed  the  committee  that  it  proposes  to  further 
increase  the  number  of  legal  assistants  assigned  to  each  member. 
While  the  committee  believes  that  all  practical  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  Board's  backlog  of  cases,  it  has  some  reservations 
upon  the  adequacy  of  this  means  to  effect  a  reduction.  It  would 
appear  that  even  15  legal  assistants  can  review  and  digest  more 
record  testimony  than  one  Board  member  can  consider.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  apprehensive  that  too  large  a  staff  of  such  assistants  \\'ill 
result  in  a  lessening  of  that  close  supervision  by  the  Board  member 
which  the  use  of  such  assistants  requires. 

Separation  of  functions 

In  creating  the  office  of  general  counsel  of  the  Board,  Congress 
was  both  attempting  to  remedy  the  often  repeated  complaint  that 
the  Board  acted  as  grand  jury,  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury,  and 
to  free  the  Board  of  its  administrative  duties  in  order  that  it  might 
have  more  time  to  give  to  its  function  of  deciding  cases.  (See  con- 
ference report,  pp.  37,  38.)  The  committee  wishes  to  commend  both 
the  Board  and  its  general  counsel  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  each 
has  exhibited  in  working  out  the  details  of  separation.  We  beheve 
it  to  have  been  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Board  confine  itself, 
generally,  to  the  functions  of  a  court  and  delegate  to  the  general 
counsel  its  duties  of  administration  and  supervision  over  its  regional 
offices.  The  Board's  authority  to  delegate  certain  duties  has  already 
been  upheld  by  a  United  States  district  court  (A'^.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Inter- 

national  Typographical  Union,  —  F.  Supp.  decided  February 

25,  1948).  The  Board  has  carried  out  that  intent  by  delegating 
duties  which  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  it  might  have  retained 
to  itself. 

The  act  gives  the  general  coimsel  full  supervision  over  all  attorneys 
in  the  employ  of  the  Board  with  the  exception  of  the  trial  examiners, 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  are  supervised 
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by  the  CivU  Service  Commission,  and  legal  assistants  t«.p?ard  mem- 
bers WhQe  the  Board  retains  the  appointive  power  it  has  wise^ 
given  to  the  general  counsel  the  authority  to  select  the  necessary 
new  personnel,  over  which  he  has  supervision. 

Such  cooperation  has  not  been  a  one-sided  affair.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  new  law  a  regional  office  dismissed  a  petition  i^\.^^ff^^\!^^ 
determine  a  bargaining  representative  under  'n«t">«t'«n.«„n"',^i^? 
general  counsel.  The  Board  reversed  the  regional  »«««  "^^  »'™ 
the  election  to  be  held.  The  petitioning  union  won  that  election^ 
This  created  the  possibUity  that  the  general  counse  m'gl»*'  refuse  to 
issue  complaint  upon  the  same  ground  tlmt  lie  haxi  ordered  the 
petition  dismissed.  The  genera  counsel  immediately  ?nn»"y««Xa^ 
he  would  be  entirely  governed  by  the  Board's  decision  (Northern 
Virginia  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  75  N.  L.  R.  B.  2). 

Beview  of  trial  examiner's  reports  ,     .  ,  •        . 

The  act  prohibits  the  prior  practice  of  review  of  trial  examiners 
reports  and  recommendations  by  supervisoiy  Personn*-!  >Ji  Ijne  .\na^ 
Examinin.'  Division.  The  report  accompanying  the  Senate  biU  from 
which  this  section  was  taken  stated  that  the  need  for  reviewing  per- 
Zinci  in  the  Trial  Examining  Division  had  thus  been  eliminated. 
The  Board  has  continued  the  jSb  titles  of  chief  trial  examiner  and  two 

assistant  chief  trial  examiners.  ,    ,      .  ,    ,       ...        „.  .,^^  .,  „. 
The  committee  has  examined  the  job  descriptions  of  the=,e  three 
offices  and  acquainted  itself  with  the  work  being  performed  by  the 
nresent  occupants  of  the  positions.    While  the  job  descnpt.ons  care- 
?uUy  prohibit  review  by  these  officers  of  the  reports  o  trial  examiners 
to  other  respects  their  duties  remain  pretty  much  the  same  as  they 
were  prior  to  passage  of  the  act.    They  counsel  and  advise  the  hear  ng 
TxamFne^  in  matters  of  proper  official  and  professional  cx)nduct,  atti-  . 
™s,Tactices,  and  standards.    They  observe  the  conduct  of  hear- 
togs  by  hearing  officers.     Upon  request,  they  counse   and  advise  tlie 
hearing  examiners  on  problems  arising  in  the  conduct  of    leanii^ 
regardtng  motions,  rulings,   and  procedural  problems.    Also  upon 
request  they  counsel  and  advise  the  hearing  examiners  upon  the 
broad  policies  of  the  Board  and  the  applicabUity  of  recent  decision  of 

*''The°'SlZire'''notes  with  approval  that  the  chief  trial  examiner 
and  his  two  assistants  have  all  served  as  hearing  examiners  in  recent 
cases  The  committee  recommends  that  such  practice  be  continued, 
bXving  that  the  best  efforts  of  these  highest-salaned  examines 
should  be  directed  to  the  hearing  of  cases  and  recommending  to  the 
Board  what  its  orders  should  be  in  such  cases. 

Board  members,  the  general  counsel,  and  vanous  employees  or  the 
staff  of  each,  have  expressed  to  the  committee  considerable  satisfaction 
in  the  way  the  separation  of  the  Board  and  increase  in  its  membership 
has  worked  out  in  operation.  Board  members  freed  of  the  time- 
consuming  jobs  of  administration  and  personnel,  have  been  able  to 
de"  heir  time  to  the  consideration  of  cases.  The  general  counsel 
office  has  become  comparable  in  function  to  that  of  a  district  attorney. 

Backlog  of  eases  . 

The  Board  has  at  present  264  representation  cases  and  151  complaint 
cases  awaiting  its  disposition.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  repre- 
sentattrmatters  were  initiated  under  the  new  act,  the  remainder  being 
hdd^vers  from  its  administration  of  the  Wagner  Act.    All  except 
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three  of  the  'complaint  matters  involve  alleged  violations  of  the 
former  law.  The  records  in  these  undisposed  of  cases  total  170,000 
pages. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  monthly  intake  of  petitions 
and  charges  has  reached  a  total  of  over  3,000  filed  in  1  month.  This 
includes,  of  course,  a  great  volume  of  petitions  for  union  shop  elections 
which  require  no  consideration  by  the  Board,  and  those  cases  which 
do  not  result  in  formal  Board  action.  So  far  the  Board  has  been 
able  to  dispose  of  more  cases  each  month  than  it  has  received  during 
such  month.  It  has  not,  however,  been  able  to  appreciably  reduce 
its  backlog.  If  the  volume  of  new  casos  continues  to  increase,  there 
is  a  danger  that  its  backlog  of  undecided  cases  will  increase. 

Exponents  of  administrative  law  have  always  urged  as  its  chief 
justification  that  it  provided  a  means  of  shortcutting  the  delays  of 
technical  legal  procedures  and  furnished  the  means  whereby  disputing 
parties  might  quickly  have  their  rights  determined.  It  has  many 
times  been  truthfully  said  that  speed  is  of  the  essence  in  the  deter- 
mination of  labor  controversies.  Delay  in  case  handling  tends  to 
encourage  use  of  self-help  by  the  htigants  which  may  take  the  form 
of  strikes. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  Board  fully  appreciates  the 
problem  of  delay  in  case  handling.  It  recommends  to  the  Board  that 
it  explore  a  number  of  possibilities  which  may  serve  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  cases.  The  tightening  up  of  its  rules  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  that  portion  of  the  record  relied  upon  in  support  of 
exceptions  may  limit  the  amount  of  record  pages  the  Board  has  to 
review.  The  granting  of  more  oral  arguments  may  serve  to  enable 
the  Board  to  decide  cases  without  extensive  recourse  to  the  printed 
record.  An  examination  of  the  procedures  used  by  the  various  ap- 
pellate courts  in  keeping  their  dockets  current  may  discover  some 
devices  which  the  Board  could  adopt  with  profit.  Extension  of  the 
use  of  panels  for  consideration  of  cases  should  help  materially.  Of 
course,  the  Board  itself  is  tlie  best  judge  of  the  means  by  which  its 
backlog  may  be  reduced.  The  committee  is  confident  that  the  Board 
will  discover  that  means. 

There  is  at  present  no  backlog  of  undisposed  of  cases  in  the  Board  *s 
Trial  Examining  Division.  Since  only  a  few  complaints  have  been 
issued  under  the  amended  act,  the  trial  examiners  had  several  months 
in  which  to  prepare  their  intermediate  reports  on  cases  heard  under 
the  Wagner  Act.  There  are  at  present  28  trial  examiners  on  the 
Board's  staff  and  only  21  cases  await  their  intermediate  reports. 
However,  the  prosecution  of  cases  by  the  general  counsel  is  just 
getting  into  high  gear.  The  volume  of  cases  to  be  heard  by  the 
Trial  Examining  Division  will  soon  be  greatly  expanded.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  to  that  Division  that  it  also  consider  means 
whereby  its  disposition  of  cases  may  be  accelerated.  The  hearing 
in  one  of  the  first  cases  to  be  tried  under  the  amended  act  was  opened 
in  October  and  closed  in  November.  The  trial  examiner  who  heard 
the  case  has  not  as  yet  issued  his  findings  of  fact  and  recommended 
order.  The  case  is  of  extreme  importance  to  both  unions  and  em- 
ployers in  determining  their  bargaining  relationship.  It  should 
receive  the  most  considerate  judgment  of  the  trial  examiner  who 
heard  it.  At  the  same  time  its  national  importance  should  guarantee 
that  he  give  its  determination  precedence  over  all  other  duties  occupy- 
ing his  time. 
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The  interpretation  of  the  non-Communist  affidavit  requirement  of 
the  act  and  the  setting  up  of  the  machinery  to  faciUtate  compUance 
with  this  requirement  by  labor  organizations  were  among  the  first 
important  problems  facing  the  administrators  of  the  new  law.  Section 
9  (h)  requires  officers  of  labor  organizations  which  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Board's  faciUties  to  file  with  the  Board  affidavits 
attesting  that  they  are  not  members  of  the  Communist  Party  "or 
affiliated  with  such  party"  and  that  they  do  not  believe  in  and  are  not 
members  of,  or  support  any  organization  that  "beUeves  in  or  teaches 
the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government  by  force  or  by  any 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  means."  The  provision  prohibits  the 
Board  from  issuing  complaints  on  behalf  of  any  organization  whose 
officers  have  not  comphed  with  this  requirement  or  from  making  any 
investigation  concerning  the  representation  of  employees  at  the  request 
of  a  noncomplying  organization. 

Closely  related  to  this  requirement  is  section  9  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  act 
which  necessitates,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  processing  Board 
cases,  the  filing  by  unions  of  registration  and  financial  statements  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Despite  the  protests  bv  many  labor  leaders  and  officials  against 
the  act  and  against  the  filing  requirements  accompanied  by  a  threat 
of  concerted  refusal  to  file  affidavits  and  registration  statements,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  no  such  boycott  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  of  the  procedures  of  the  act  has  ensued.  Officers  of  a 
large  majority  of  labor  organizations  have  complied  with  the  filing 
requirements.  In  many  instances,  unions  have  taken  decisive  action 
to  compel  reluctant  officers  to  comply  with  the  filing  requirements. 
Recent  newspaper  accounts  report  action  by  the  International  Lady 
Garment  Workers  Union  (AFL),  the  United  Furniture  Workers 
(CIO),  and  the  United  Shoe  Workers  (CIO),  to  cleanse  their  organ- 
izations of  officers  who  are  not  willing,  or  are  not  able,  to  file  the 
necessary  affidavits. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  reported  that,  as  of  February 
29.  1948,  140  international  and  national  unions  had  comphed  with  the 
non-Communist-affidavit  requirement.  Including  among  these  were 
78  of  the  AFL's  105  internationals  and  27  of  the  CIO's  41  national  or 
international  organizations.  In  addition,  there  were  35  unaffiliated 
labor  organizations  which  had  compHed,  including  such  well-estab- 
lished and  large  organizations  as  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  The  Board's  statistics  show  that  974  officers  of  AFL 
international  organizations,  206  officers  of  CIO  international  unions, 
and  319  officers  of  independent  national  or  international  unions  had 
filed  affidavits. 

With  respect  to  local  unions,  the  report  showed  that  3,192  AJ^L 
locals  have  complied  with  the  affidavit  requirement,  as  well  as  421 
CIO  local  unions  and  694  locals  of  unaffiliated  labor  organizations. 
A  total  of  41,348  affidavits  were  filed  by  local  union  officers,  of  which 
29,171  were  by  AFL  officers,  3,596  by  CIO  officers,  and  5,681  by 
officers  of  independent  labor  organizations.  A  few  large  labor  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  United  Electrical  Workers  of  America 
(CIO),  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO),  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  independent,  have  announced  it  as  their 


policy  that  they  would  not  comply  with  the  filing  requirements  of  the 
act.  Some  evidence  of  membership  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy 
of  boycotting  the  processes  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  been  noted.  For  example,  a  New  York  local  of  the  United 
Electrical  Workers,  Local  1237,  is  reported  to  have  withdrawn  and 
formed  an  independent  mechanical  and  electrical  workers'  union  in 
order  that  it  might  have  the  protection  afforded  by  the  new  act. 
Also,  in  St.  Louis,  a  large  segment  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Store  Employees  Union  (CIO),  seceded  from  that  union 
to  form  a  new  independent  union  and  took  quick  steps  to  comply 
with  the  act.  In  Pittsburgh,  the  State  liquor  store  employees  broke 
away  from  the  United  Public  Workers  (CIO)  to  form  an  unaffiliated 
union.  Other  imions  which  have  not  yet  complied  are  bringing 
themselves  within  the  protection  of  the  act.  Recently  the  CIO's 
union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers,  with  an  estimated  mem- 
bership of  more  than  100,000,  voted  to  comply  with  the  affidavit  and 
registration  requirements. 

The  committee  hopes  that  within  the  very  near  future  all  labor 
organizations  in  the  United  States  will  be  persuaded  of  the  benefits 
which  the  procedures  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  hold  out  for  them 
and  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
and  peaceful  procedures  offered  by  the  law. 

At  the  outset,  the  general  counsel  had  ruled  that  these  affidavits 
must  be  made  by  officers  of  the  parent  federations,  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  of  national  or  international  unions  arid 
their  locals,  if  the  locals  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protections 
of  the  act.  The  ruling  aroused  widespread  comment  and  speculation 
because  of  the  refusals  of  John  L.  Lewis,  then  an  officer  and  vice 
president  of  the  AFL,  and  of  officers  of  the  CIO  to  file  the  affidavits. 
On  October  7,  1947,  the  Board,  in  its  first  ruling  on  the  applicability 
of  the  affidavit  and  registration  requirements,  held  that  where  the 
local  union  involved  and  the  national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
tions to  which  it  is  directly  affiliated  had  complied,  the  local  union 
was  in  full  compliance  whether  or  not  the  parent  AFL  or  CIO  had 
met  the  requirements. 

The  issue  was  presented  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
the  case  of  Northern  Virginia  Broadcasters,  Inc.  {75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  2). 
Local  1215  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
AFL,  had  filed  a  petition  for  a  collective  bargaining  election.  Both 
local  1215  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
had  filed  the  required  affidavits  and  had  complied  with  the  registra- 
tion requirement.  Pursuant,  however,  to  the  ruling  of  the  general 
counsel,  the  regional  director  dismissed  the  petition  because  the 
officers  of  the  parent  AFL  had  not  filed  non-Communist  affidavits 
and  a  registration  statement.  The  union  appealed  to  the  Board  to 
reverse  the  action  of  the  regional  director  in  dismissing  the  petition. 
The  Board,  acting  on  the  appeal,  in  a  divided  opinion  set  aside  the 
dismissal  and  reinstated  the  union's  petition. 

The  majority  opinion  noted  that,  under  the  regional  director's 
ruling,  if  any  single  officer  of  the  AFL  failed  to  comply,  "not  a  single 
complying  local  or  international  union  within  that  federation  can 
derive  any  benefit  from  its  own  clean  hands."  The  decision  observed 
that  to  prohibit  complying  locals  and  complying  national  unions  from 
invoking  the  lurisdiction  of  the  Board  for  the  reason  that  officers  of 
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the  parent  federation  had  failed  to  comply  would  detract  from  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  this  provision  "to  eliminate  Communist  in- 
fluence from  the  labor  movement  of  the  United  States."  The  majority 
also  based  its  conclusion  upon  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "national  or 
international  labor  organization"  contained  in  section  9  (g)  (h)  of  the 
act,  stating  that  in  ordinary  labor  parlance  the  term  refers  to  labor 
organizations  such  as  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  rather  than  to  parent  federations  such  as  the  AFL  or  the  CIO. 

In  a  series  of  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  old  Wagner 
Act,  the  Board  then  proceeded  to  define  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  specific  cases  and  facts  as  they  presented  themselves. 

The  Marshall  and  Bruce  Company  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  13), 
decided  October  24,  1947,  involved  a  union  charge  that  the  employer 
had  refused  to  bargain  collectively  in  violation  of  section  8  (5)  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  The  intermediate  report  of  the  trial  examiner  findmg 
that  the  company  had  engaged  in  the  unfair-labor  practice  alleged  and 
recommending  remedial  action,  including  an  order  requu-ing  the  em- 
ployer to  bargain  with  the  union,  had  been  issued  on  January  29, 1947. 
The  charging  imion  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  Board's  decision  com- 
phed  with  the  affidavit  and  registration  requirements.  A  majority 
of  the  Board  held  that  an  order  to  an  employer  to  bargain  (as  dis- 
tmguished  from  an  order  based  upon  other  unfair  labor  practices  of 
the  Wagner  Act)  should  be  conditioned  upon  the  charging  union's 
compliance  with  the  new  afladavit  and  registration  requirements.  The 
majority  stated  that  an  order  to  bargain  collectivelv  was  tantamount 
to  a  certification  and  that  it  would  not  efi'ectuate  the  congressional 
policy  embodied  in  the  new  statute  to  aid  the  bargaining  position  of  a 
union  in  a  pre-Taft-Hartley  case  which  failed  to  comply  with  the  new 
requirements. 

The  Pioneer  Electric  Company  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  14),  also 
decided  on  October  24,  1947,  emphasized  the  distinction,  insofar  as 
the  retroactive  effect  of  the  non-Communist  affidavit  and  registration 
requirements  were  concerned,  between  an  order  requiring  an  employer 
to  bargain  collectively  and  orders  based  upon  other  unfair-labor-prac- 
tice sections  of  the  act.  The  case  involved  charges  that  the  employer 
had  discriminatorily  discharged  an  employee  in  violation  of  section 
8  (3)  of  the  old  act.  The  trial  examiner  had  upheld  these  charges 
and  recommended  that  the  employer  cease  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  his  employees  and  that  he  reinstate,  with  back  pay,  the  employee 
found  to  have  been  discriminatorily  discharged.  Here  again  at  the 
time  of  the  Board's  decision,  the  charging  union  was  not  in  compli- 
ance. The  Board  issued  an  order  unconditionally  requiring  the  em- 
ployer to  remedy  the  unfair  labor  practices  which  had  been  found. 
In  the  subsequent  Plankinton  Packing  Company  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B. 
No.  32),  decided  November  19,  1947,  the  Board  reit^jrated  its  ruling 
that  it  would  not  compel  an  employer  to  bargain  collectively  with  a 
union  which  had  not  complied  with  the  filing  requirements. 

In  a  series  of  cases,  the  Board  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  applica- 
tion of  the  filing  requirement  provisions  of  the  act  to  its  election 
procedure.  In  the  Kinsman  Transit  Co,  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  16), 
decided  October  27,  1947,  although  the  Board  permitted  the  National 
Maritime  Union  of  America  (CIO),  a  noncomplying  labor  organiza- 
tion, to  intervene  at  the  hearing  on  the  petition  for  a  coUective- 
bargainine  election  initiated  bv  the  Seafarers'  International  Union 


of  North  America  (AFL),  a  complying  union,  it  ruled  that  the  non- 
complying  intervenor  would  not  be  permitted  to  have  its  name  appear 
on  the  ballot  unless  it  complied  by  November  1,  with  the  affidavit  and 
registration  requirements. 

In  Rite-Form  Corset  Company,  Inc.  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  19),  decided 
November  4,  1947,  the  petition  had  been  filed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  the  steel  workers'  union  (CIO). 
This  union  had  not  complied  with  the  affidavit  and  registration  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  In  view  of  the  union's  failure  to  file  the  appro- 
priate affidavits  and  information,  or  to  take  any  steps  to  comply  with 
the  relevant  requirements,  the  Board  declined  to  act  on  the  petition 
and  dismissed  the  case. 

The  Wilson  Transit  Company  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  21),  decided 
November  6,  1947,  involved  a  petition  for  a  bargaining  election  filed 
by  a  complying  union.  The  National  Maritime  Union,  CIO,  an  inter- 
venor find  noncomplying  union,  was  not  accorded  a  place  on  the  ballot. 

In  the  Sigmund  Cohn  Mjg.  Co.  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  20),  decided 
November  6,  1947,  the  Board  refused  to  place  the  Wholesale  and 
Warehouse  Union,  Local  65,  a  noncomplying  organization  on  the 
ballot  with  an  lAM  petitioner,  despite  the  fact  that  in  this  instance 
local  65  had,  for  some  time,  held  a  bargaining  contract  with  the  com- 
pany. 

In  the  Myrtle  Desk  Company  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  29),  decided 
November  17,  1947,  the  Board  refused  to  certify  a  noncomplying 
union  which  had  won  a  run-off  election  before  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
went  into  effect.  The  certification  was  the  sole  step  remaining  in 
this  case  to  complete  the  investigation  oi  representation.  The  Board 
stated  that  section  9  (f)  (g)  (h)  of  the  act  precluded  from  investigation 
any  step  in  its  determination  of  the  question  concerning  representa- 
tion raised  by  a  labor  organization  unless  the  union  had  completed 
the  filing  requirements.  The  Board  rejected  the  contention  that  cer- 
tification is  merely  a  ministerial  action  and  does  not  require  the 
exercise  of  judgment  or  discretion. 

The  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation  {National  Division) 
ca.9e  (Dismissal  order  dated  Nov.  19,  1947)  (Case  No.  iq-R-2o46), 
furnishes  the  most  spectacular  example  of  the  rule  prohibiting  the 
certification  of  noncomplying  unions.  In  this  case,  the  Stcolworkors 
of  America  (CIO)  had,  on  August  20,  1947,  2  days  bo  fore  the  efiVctive 
date  of  the  act,  won  an  election  against  Ir.fccrnational  xlssociation  of 
Machinists  by  a  vote  of  903  to  464.  In  accordance  with  its  earlier  de- 
termination that  the  act  of  certification  is  part  of  the  process  of  in- 
vestigation prohibited  in  the  case  of  noncomptying  unions,  the  Board 
refused  to  certify  the  steelworkers'  union,  despite  its  substantial 
majority  evidenced  in  the  August  20  election. 

In  the  Monumental  Life  Insurance  Company  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B. 
No.  93),  the  petitioning  union,  which  had  not  filed  the  necessary 
affidavits  and  registration  statements,  was  competing  with  a  comply- 
ing intervenor  for  status  to  represent  the  company's  employees. 
The  results  of  a  prehearing  election  held  on  June  13,  1947,  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  were  inconclusive.  On  January  13,  1948, 
the  Board  dismissed  the  petition  without  holding  a  run-off  election, 
for  the  reason  that  the  petitioner  had  foiled  to  comply  with  the  filing 
requirements.     The  decision  stated,  however,  that  the  petition  was 
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dismissed  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  complying  intervenor 
to  hie  a  petition  in  its  own  behalf. 

In  the  Hardwicke-Etter  Co.  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  119),  the  Board 
dismissed  a  representation  proceeding  initiated  by  a  noncomplying 
union  without  considering  objections  to  a  preelection  hearing,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  intervening  union  had  won  the  election  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  Also  see  In  the  Matter  of  American  Packing  Cor- 
poration and  United  Packinghouse  Workers  oj  America,  CIO  (76  N.  L 
K.  B.  No.  3). 

ft  ?  w^i  w^x^^  the  case  of  petitions  filed  by  emplovei-s  under  section 
y  (c)  (1)  (B),  the  Board  has  acted  to  prevent  certification  of  a  non- 
complying  union.     Thus,  in  the  Herman  Loewenstein,  Inc.  case  (75 
^.  L.  K.  B.  No.  47),  an  employer  filed  a  petition  for  a  collective- 
bargaining  election.     The  Board  unanimouslv  ruled  that  although 
the  petition  was  filed  by  an  employer,  the  question  of  representation 
was  raised  by  a  labor  organization  and  that  "although  it  is  the  em- 
ployer s  petition  in  such  a  case  that  sets  the  Board's  machinery  in 
motion,  it  is  an  individual  or  a  labor  organization's  initial  claim  for 
recognition  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  employer  to  invoke  that 
machinery.  '     Therefore,  the  Board  concluded  it  was  barred  from 
investigating  the  claims  of  the  noncomplying  union,  a  local  of  the 
International  Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Union   (CIO).     Since  the 
fur  workers'  union  had  not  complied  with  section  9  (f),  (g),  and  (h) 
of  the  act,  the  Board  ordered  that  it  be  excluded  from  the  ballot 
bubsequentlv,  on  December  19,  1947,  at  an  election  held  in  this  case 
m  which  only  the  name  of  the  Adirondack  Leather  Workers  Union 
an   unaffiliated   organization,   appeared   on   the   ballot,    that   union 
received  27  of  the  28  votes  cast. 

The  Board,  however,  has  refused  to  rescind  the  certification  of  a 
umon  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not  comphed  with  the  filing  and 
alfadavit  requirements  of  the  act.  Thus,  m  the  J.  Freezer  dh  Sons,  Inc. 
case  (75  N  L.  R.  B.  No.  75),  where  an  affihate  of  the  United  Mine 
VVorkers  Union  was  certified  2  days  before  the  new  law  went  into 
effect,  the  Board  denied  the  employer's  request  for  reconsideration 
of  the  certification.  The  Board  grounded  its  decision  upon  section 
103  of  the  act,  which  specifically  provides  that  a  certification  issued 
pnor  to  the  effective  date  of  the  new  law  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
act  for  at  least  1  year  after  the  date  of  its  issuance. 

In  the  Harris  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  case   (76  N.  L    R    B 
No.  14),  decided  February  15,  1948,  the  Board  ordered  a  decertifica- 
tion  election  despite  the  fact  that  the  incumbent  union  had  not  com- 
phed  with   the   registration  and   filing  requirements.    The  Board 
stated — 

to  hold  otherwise  would  confer  upon  noncomplying  unions  the  power  to  immunize 
themselves  agamst  decertification  proceedings  by  their  very  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  registration  and  filing  requirements  of  the  amended  act. 

The  Board  noted  that  the  election  would  not  result  in  a  certification 
if  the  union  won  the  election,  unless  it  comphed  with  the  fihng 
reqmrements.  * 

Thus  far,  there  have  been  no  conclusive  court  tests  of  the  vaHdity 
?T  P^.^on^^unist  disclaimer  provision.  On  September  8,  1947,  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Northern  District,  Texas,  held  that  the 
nhng  requirement  was  constitutional  on  the  petition  of  the  Oil  Workers 
International  Union,  requesting  a  mandatory  injunction  to  compel  the 


Board's  regional  director  to  count  the  ballots  of  a  pre-Taft-Hartley 
election  which  he  had  impounded  because  of  the  failure  of  union 
officials  to  file  the  required  affidavits.  The  court  ruled  that  a  labor 
organization  was  not  entitled  to  make  use  of  Board  election  pro- 
cedure even  in  a  proceeding  begun  prior. to  the  effective  date  ol  the 
act,  unless  it  had  filed  the  requisite  information.  Although  the 
plaintiff  union  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  in  this  proceeding,  it  was 
subsequently  withdrawn  after  the  officers  of  this  orga,nization  com- 
plied with  the  filing  requirements  {Oil  Workers  International  Union  v. 
Elliott  et  al, F.  Supp. ). 

At  present,  there  is  pending  m  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  suit  by  the  National  \Iaritime 
Union  challenging  the  constitutionahty  of  non-Communist-disdainier 
provision.  The  case  arose  out  of  the  representation  proceeding 
involving  employees  of  the  Wilson  Transit  Co.,  discussed  above,  and 
employees  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  in  which  the  Board  had  refused 
to  permit  the  name  of  the  National  Maritime  Union  to  appear  on  the 
ballot  because  of  noncomphance  with  the  affidavit  section.  The 
National  Maritime  Union  (CIO),  a  noncomplying  union  which 
sought  to  intervene  in  the  election  proceedings,  filed  a  complaint 
seeking  a  declaratory  judgment  that  section  9  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  the 
amended  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are  unconstitutional.  The 
case  involves  both  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  filing 
requirements  and  the  reviewability  of  administrative  action  in  con- 
nection with  election  proceedings.  The  hearing  before  the  court  was 
held  on  February  2,  1948,  and  the  case  awaits  the  court's  decision. 

The  question  as  to  the  application  of  the  affidavit  requirement  to 
officers  of  a  local  xmion  where  an  international  union  in  its  own  name 
has  filed  a  petition  has  recently  been  raised  in  the  Warshawsky  cfe 
Company  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  159),  decided  February  10, 
1948.  In  this  case,  the  international  union,  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America  (CIO),  which  had  complied  with  the  filing  re- 
quirements, filed  a  petition.  The  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  an  intervenor,  requested  the  dismissal  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers'  petition  on  the  ground  that  the  local  union 
involved  had  not  complied  with  the  filing  requirements.  The  Board 
stated:  ^ 

The  comphance  status  of  a  local  chartered  by  the  petitioner  is  not  an  issue  in 
this  proceeding  because  the  petition  herein  was  filed  by  the  petitioner,  a  national 
labor  organization. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  directed  a  run-off  election  and  placed  the 
United  Automobile  Workers'  name  on  the  ballot,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

The  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  and  the  Hosiery  Workers, 
both  affiliated  with  the  CIO,  have  instructed  their  locals  not  to  do 
any  filing  with  the  Board  and  have  themselves  undertaken  to  do  all 
business  with  the  Board  through  the  international  organization. 
Under  the  ruling  of  the  Warshawsky  case,  their  locals  may  have  cases 
processed  by  the  Board  without  having  complied  with  the  filing  and 
affidavit  requirements.  A  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  Board  rule 
may  be  made  upon  an  employer's  refusal  to  bargain  thus  raising  the 
question  when  the  Board  seeks  enforcement  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
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aDDHo.  hiHtv^  nf  f r  ffi^  ".^deeded  by  Board  decision  involves  the 
hppn  «U.iJ  "^  *'^%  affidavit  requirement  to  union  officer  who  have 
been  elected  or  reelected  at  some  time  within  the  vear  immedia^lv 
following  the  filing  of  affidavits.  The  office  of  thrgenwd  couS 
has  ruled  that  reelected  officers  who  have  already  filed^need  not  refile 
untJ  1  year  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  their  original  filing  New 
incumbents  of  union  offices,  however,  must  file  in  orSer  that  tL  uni^n 
may  retam  the  right  of  processing  cases  before  the  Board 
Secondary  boycotts  and  jurisdictional  disputes 

The  committee  has  followed  the  operation  of  the  act  in  the  preven- 
tion of  secondary  boycotts  and  jurisdictional  disputes  with  no  smaU 

aZZt  ofThfT't'^^vf  °"""^  the  hearings  which  preceded  ?he  en- 
actment of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  no  one  attempted 
to  offer  any  justification  for  urisdictional  disputes,  and  the  criUnsm 
most  often  voiced  with  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  secondary  boy- 
cotts was  that  some  justifiable  ones  would  be  prevented.  We  Imfe 
K«=  f  !i  "1^  T^  involving  a  secondary  boycott  in  which  the  NLRB 
has  taken  fornial  action  and  can  find  no  union  conduct  restrained  which 

beeu'enjoi^ed  '  '^"  '''  ^''*'-'"'  "^  "^^  ^"'^'^'"'"^  ^'^^"'^  "^'^ 
A  total  of  132  charges  alleging  secondary  boycotts  under  the  act 
wei-c  fil,.d  between  Argnst  22,  li.47,  an,!  Fe!,niarv  1,  1048  iJurh- 
such  period  the  Board  filed  petitions  for  injunctions  pursuant  to  sect 
tion  10  (1  ui  .J  ol  the  132  cases,  tilty-five  of  the  charges  were  with- 
'^''S,'"'- "^'J"*''''''.  "■■  'I'smissed  in  the  regional  offices. 

The  first  case  m  which  the  Board  soiight  an  injunction  in  a  Federal 
dis  net  court  involved  a  new  company,  Trailerships,  Inc.  (Dmdlv 
IniL  Longshoremen's  Ass'n.  AFL  et  al.,  20  L.  R.  R.  k.  2642  OD    C 

hi' coniZrh-l  ^'V'''^^''''jy''^f  to  carry  loaded  truck  tractors 
in  COIR  ei  ted  LST  ships  on  the  Hudson  River.  A  demand  bv  the 
teamstrrs  umon  that  any  shipper  using  such  service  pay  its  membm 

Thon tl^  tT  ^^  ^''^  ^P'  threatened  to  prevent^ all  op^raUon^ 
Then  the  International  Longshoremen's  Union  called  a  general  strike 
of  all  operations  at  the  Albany  port  in  order  to  force  shTppe,^  to  use 
tne  sen  ices  of  the  Tradershii^s  Co.  Thus  the  shippers  weVefaH 
with  the  alternative  of  givmg  the  job  t«  the  longshoremen  wh  le 
avoiding  the  enmity  of  the  teamsters  by  paying  them  for  doin  '  noth^ 
ing  or  mcurnng  the  enmity  of  the  longshoremen  bv  permTt  fn"  the 

costs.  On  October  3,  1947,  the  Board  was  granted  a  temporarv 
restrammg  order  enjommg  the  longshoremen's  strike.  The  loSorl 
men  returned  to  .,ork  within  24  hours,  and  the  Board  proceeded 
against  the  teamsters  under  another  section  of  the  act  P""""""''* 
In  the  most  recent  case  the  Board's  petition  was  granted  bv  the 

teal  afs^of  tw'p"'\^°"'cf  ^"^  l''."  Sou^H™  Di^tricf  of  California 
Local  388  of  tie  Printing  Specialties  and  Paper  Converters  Union, 
A  1- .  of  L.,  had  caUed  a  stnke  of  the  employees  of  Sealright  Pacific 
i&tZ'VT  '?'1  ^i^d  hoUday  pay.  ^To^make  such  Strike  more 
eflcctive,  It,  by  'orders,  force,  threats,  or  promises,"  induced  the 
employees  of  Los  Angeles  Seattle  Motor  Express  Co.  to  cease  handC 
and  transporting  the  products  of  Sealright.  Local  388  also  encZ-aged 
and  mduced  the  employees  of  West  Coast  Terminals  not  t^"oad  a 
consignment  of  paper  destmed  for  Seah-ight's  plant  in  Los  Angeles 
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The  Board  charged  that  the  action  of  local  388  in  inducing  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Motor  Express  and  West  Coast  Terminals  Cos.  not  to 
handle  Sealright's  goods  constituted  a  secondary  boycott  prohibited 
by  the  act.  The  court  found  the  union's  defense,  that  the  act's  pro- 
visions violated  amendments  1,  5,  and  13  of  the  Constitution,  was 
without  merit,  and  on  February  3,  1948,  granted  the  requested 
injunction  pending  consideration  of  the  case  on  its  merits  by  the 
Board  (Le  Baron  v.  Printing  Specialties  and  Paper  Converters  Union, 
Local  388,  AFL,  et  al,  21  L.  R.  R.  M.  2268, F.  Supp. ). 

The  Board  applied  in  two  other  cases  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York  for  injunctions  against 
the  same  local  of  the  teamsters  union  which  had  been  involved  in  the 
Trailership  injunction  case.  One  sought  to  restrain  this  local  from 
continuing  its  refusal  to  handle  goods  on  Montgomery  Ward's  dock 
at  its  Utica  warehouse  for  the  reason  that  this  company  had  granted 
a  nonunion  trucking  line  access  to  the  dock  (Douds  v.  InVl  Bro,  of 

Teamsters,  AFL,  21  L.  R.  R.  M.  2154,  F.  Supp.  ).     In 

the  companion  case,  the  Board  sought  to  prevent  the  same  union 
from  conducting  a  secondary  boycott  against  Conway's  Express,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  employer  to  cease 
leasing  equipment  to  another  company  with  which  the  teamsters  had 
a  dispute.  In  a  broad  order,  the  court  enjoined  the  union  from 
inducing  and  encouraging  the  employees  of  other  employers  to  refuse 
to  receive  or  deliver  materials  which  had  been  handled  and  transported 
or  were  to  be  handled  and  transported,  by  the  company  with  which  it 
had  a  dispute  (Douds  v.  Local  294,  IriH  Bro,  of  Teamsters,  AFL. 
21  L.  R.  R.  M.  2150,  —  F.  Supp. ). 

In  another  interesting  case  the  United  States  district  court  at 
Kansas  City  granted  the  Board's  petition  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  Carpenters  and  Joiners  Union,  A.  F.  of  L.,  from  continuing 
a  secondary  boycott  (S perry  v.  United  Bro.  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America,  District  Council  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Vicinity, 

AFL,  et  al.,  21  L.  R.  R.  M.  2244,  F.  Supp.  ).     Here  the 

carpenters  union  had  called  a  strike  over  a  wage  dispute  with  the 
Wadsworth  Co.,  which  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  prefabri- 
cated houses.  In  furtherance  of  this  strike,  the  carpenters  union,  by 
picketing  and  other  means,  had  induced  the  employees  of  a  building 
contractor,  Klassen,  who  was  using  materials  purchased  from  the 
Wadsworth  Co.,  to  walk  off  the  job. 

In  the  case  of  Styles  v.  Local  74,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  AFL,  et  al.  (74  F.  Supp.  499),  the  Board  received 
its  first  set-back  in  injunction  proceedings.  On  October  28,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee  denied  the 
Board's  petition  for  an  injunction  against  the  carpenters  union  on  the 
ground  that  the  strike  in  furtherance  of  a  secondary  boycott  by  that 
union  against  Watson's  Specialty  Store  occurred  on  August  21,' 1  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
court  stated  that  the  act  contemplated  the  affirmative  action  in  strik- 
ing or  failing  to  perform  services  and  not  to  a  continuation  of  a  con- 
dition which  was  lawfully  started  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act. 
The  Board  continued  its  proceedings  before  a  trial  examiner,  who 
upon  additional  facts  not  presented  to  the  court  has  found  a  secondary 
boycott  in  violation  of  the  act. 
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An  injunction  was  also  denied  by  the  United  States  District  Coiu-t. 

^"J -5?  ^'^^T^^^^t.^?"^  ^^^^'  ^  ^^®  <^ase  of  Douds  V.  Metropolitan 

ArchtecU  (21  L.  R.  R  N.  2256,  — -  F.  Supp. ),  decided  Januaiy 

2b,  1948.  Ihe  respondent  union  had  called  a  strike  at  Ebasco  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  when  agreement  was  not  reached  upon  a  new  contract. 
Jlibasco  bervices,  Inc.,  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  engi- 
neering services,  such  as  planning,  designing,  and  drafting.  For  about 
a  year  ^basco  had  been  subcontracting  a  part  of  its  work  to  the 
I'roject  Engineering  Co.,  and  when  the  strike  was  called  at  Ebasco 
It  sent  a  much  larger  volume  of  work  to  the  Project  plant  for  comple- 
tion. The  union  placed  a  picket  line  at  the  Project  plant  to  force 
this  company  to  cease  accepting  work  from  Ebasco. 

In  a  very  interesting  opinion,  the  court  found  that  while  the  facts 
might  bring  the  case  within  the  words  of  section  8  (b)  (4)  (A)  it 
was  not  a  secondary  boycott.  The  court  did  not  believe  the  Project 
Co.  was  that  innocent  third  party  whom  the  provision  sought  to 
protect,  but  was  allied  to  Ebasco  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  a  real 
question  whether  the  employees  of  Project  were  not  in  reality  the 
employees  of  Ebasco,  and  in  this  instance  acting  as  strikebreakers 

Ihe  case  was  subsequently  presented  to  a  Board  trial  examiner 
upon  the  same  facts  presented  before  the  court.  The  trial  examiner 
has  not  as  yet  issued  his  intermediate  report. 

The  above-described  cases  all  became  news.  Of  more  interest  to 
^he  committee  has  been  the  mai\y  cases  which  did  not  get  into  the 
news.  Board  officials  state  that  it  is  becoming  a  usual  occiirrence 
for  an  employer  to  file  a  charge  of  secondary  boycott  and  request  its 
withdrawal  withm  a  few  days.  In  some  cases,  such  charges  have 
been  withdrawn  before  Board  employees  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate. The  mere  filing  of  a  charge  and  the  beginning  of  an 
mvestigation  is  serving  to  stop  the  secondary  boycotts. 

JurisdicHonal  disputes.— The  Board  has  mitiated  formal  action  in 
only  one  jurisdictional  dispute  since  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
The  case  involved  a  work  jurisdiction  dispute  between  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  union  and  the  International  Association  of  Bridc^e  and 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  (both  AFL)  over  the  erec- 
tion and  installation  of  certain  mechanical  conveyors  in  the  plant  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  under  construction  in  New  Jersey.    At  the 
openuig  of  the  hearmg  before  the  trial  examiner,  the  parties  announced 
that  they  had  reached  an  agreement  which  provided  for  the  immediate 
resumption  of  work.     The  hearing  was  adjourned  subject  to  recall  on 
3  days  notice.     It  has  not  been  necessary  to  reconvene  the  hearing 
As  m  the  case  of  secondary  boycotts,  the  Board  has  been  successful 
m  effectuating  settlements  in  jurisdictional  disputes  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  formal  action.    For  example,  a  dispute  between  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  the  plumbers  and 
the  pipe  fitters  (all  AFL)  over  which  union's  members  should  perform 
the  work  of  converting  the  equipment  of  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
m  bt.  Paul,  Mmn.,  in  order  that  natural  gas  could  be  used  had  con- 
tmued  for  almost  6  months.     Attempts  to  settle  it  without  success 
had  been  made  by  the  president  of  the  AFL,  by  a  State-appointed 
arbitratoi%  by  a  State-appointed  fact-finding  board,  and   by  State 
courts.     The  Board's  general  counsel  sent  attorneys  to  St.  Paul  who 
assisted  the  parties  in  working  out  a  settlement  in  less  than  1  week. 
The  committee  believes  that  iurisdictional  disputes  can  best  be 
settled  by  parent  bodies  of  the  unions.     The  new  law's  provisions 


have  resulted  in  the  assumption  of  that  responsibility.  Traditionally, 
these  disputes  have  been  most  prevalent  among  the  building  trades  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Ever  since  passage  of  the  act,  the  Board  has  been  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  building  trades  unions  and  the  National 
Association  of  General  Contractors  and  its  affiliated  groups  in  an 
attempt  to  work  out  a  plan  for  settlement  of  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Tentative  agreement  has  been  reached  which  contemplates  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  trustees  made  up  of  members  from  both  the 
union  and  employer  groups.  This  board  will  assemble  every  decision 
which  has  been  made  in  jurisdictional  disputes.  When  such  a  dispute 
occurs,  either  the  employer  or  one  of  the  unions  involved  may  submit 
it  to  this  board  of  trustees.  If  the  board  advises  that  the  dispute  had 
been  determined  by  a  prior  ruling,  that  ruling  is  final.  If  the  dispute 
is  without  precedent,  it  then  goes  to  a  joint  board  also  created  by  the 
plan  which  is  composed  of  two  members  from  the  employer  group, 
two  from  the  union,  with  an  impartial  chairman.  The  agreement 
further  provides  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
building-trades  unions  to  give  absolute  finality  to  the  decisions  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  joint  board. 

The  committee  commends  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
its  general  counsel,  the  building-trades  unions,  and  the  contractors 
associations  for  their  efforts  toward  an  agreement  for  the  settlement 
of  jurisdictional  strikes.- 

It  is  anticipated  that  tests  will  be  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  new  act's  restrictions  on  secondary  boy- 
cotts and  jurisdictional  strikes.  Unions  may  be  expected  to  seek 
such  a  test  in  a  case  where  the  only  act  complained  of  is  peaceful 
picketing  in  support  of  a  secondary  boycott,  contending  that  such 
conduct  is  an  exercise  of  their  constitutional  right  of  free  speech. 
Such  argument  has  been  made  and  rejected  by  a  lower  court  in  grant- 
ing a  temporary  restraining  order.  The  committee  will  continue  its 
studv  of  these  cases  in  the  interest  of  being  prepared  to  offer  remedial 
legislation  should  defects  in  the  present  provisions  become  apparent. 

Expedition  of  Cases 

There  has  always  been  some  basis  in  fact  for  the  complaint  of  labor 
organizations  that  the  Wagner  Act's  remedy  for  a  refusal  by  an 
employer  to  bargain  in  good  faith  was  inadequate.  Some  employers 
evaded  their  duty  to  bargain  with  the  representative  of  the  majority 
of  their  employees  by  simply  refusing  to  do  so  until  a  final  court  order 
enforced  such  responsibility.  The  process  of  obtaining  such  an  order 
was  a  lengthy  one,  sometimes  taking  as  long  as  3  years.  The  pro- 
cedure required  investigation  and  preparation  for  trial  by  the  Board's 
regional  office,  a  hearing  before  a  Board  trial  examiner,  preparation  of 
intermediate  report  by  the  trial  examiner,  consideration  of  the  record 
and  intermediate  report  by  the  Board,  attempts  by  the  regional  office 
to  obtain  compliance  on  a  voluntary  basis  at  the  s^arious  stages,  prepa- 
ration of  the  brief  and  record  by  Board  attorneys  for  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  oral  argument  before  the  court,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  case  by  the  court.  It  was  not  surprising  that  in 
many  cases  little  was  left  of  the  union's  organization  by  the  time  the 
order  to  bargain  was  finally  obtained. 

The  new  law  imposes  the  duty  to  bargain  in  good  faith  upon  both 
the  employer  and  the  union  representative.     Board  orders  still  require 
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K?  wif-  wk"'''''^'  ^"^  ^''  amendment  (sec.  10  (j))  provides  a  means 
T^  Jo  w  ,^^%P^^^^?^  ^^  enforcement  may  be  greatly  accelerated. 
Immediately  after  it  issues  a  complaint,  the  Board  may  now  petition  a 

tL  ! I-  t.""    ^I'l?^"^^?"^^  for  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order. 

Inlof  ^  """"^^^^^  '*'"^^  ^^  ^¥  ^^^^^  ^<>  d^l^gate  such  fimction  to  its 
general  counsel  has  already  been  upheld  by  the  court  in  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  case  cited  below.     By  this  process 
unfair  labor  practices  committed  by  either  an  employer  or  a  union 
may  be  stopped  before  substantial  injury  has  been  done. 

Ihe  Board  has  attempted  to  secure  such  temporary  relief  in  two 
cases.  In  both  cases  the  complaint  alleged  a  refusal  to  bargain  in  j^ood 
faitli  In  the  International  Typographical  Union  case  (9CB5)  the 
Board  asks  that  a  union  be  enjoined,  and  in  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration case  (7CA37)  an  injunction  is  requested  against  an  employer 
In  each  case  the  complaint  was  issued  and  petition  filed  within  a  very 
short  time  after  the  unfau-  labor  practice  was  alleged  to  have  occurred 
bmce  the  General  Motors  case  involves  the  general  subject  of  wel^ 
fare  funds,  the  issues  involved  and  the  present  status  of  the  case  will 
be  discussed  under  that  section  of  this  report.  Briefly  stated,  the 
tj7w  ''}}^''X^\''^  the  employer,  although  repeatedly  requested  by 
UAVV-CIO,  the  bargaining  representative  of  its  employees,  to  bar-ain 
upon  the  general  subject  of  social  security  and  retirement,  unilaterdlv 
adopted  a  new  comprehensive  uisurance  plan  to  become  effective 
Jebruary  1    194S.     The  Board  contended  that  such  unilateral  adop- 

•  ?  ?  AF  ^^  ^^  ^^  offered  to  employees  represented  by  the  union 
violated  the  company's  obligation  to  bargain  on  a  subject  properly  a 
matter  for  collective  bargaining.  f    t^     j 

Just  how  the  amendment  has  shortened  the  time  formerly  required 
to  obtain  court  action  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  dramatically  illus- 

•.if  .u  ^^''i'^'^^r'^''^^^  "'  *^^^  ^^-s^-  The  union  filed  its  charges 
with  the  Board  on  January  22,  1947;  the  Board  issued  its  complaint 
on  January  27;  and  the  petition  was  filed  on  January  29 

Ihe  case  against  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  also 
discussed  elsewhere  m  this  report.  The  charge  supporting  the  com- 
plaint  m  this  matter  was  filed  on  October  7,  1947,  the  complaint 
issued  on  November  21,  and  on  January  16,  1948,  tfie  board  filed  a 
petition  for  a  restraining  order  in  the  United  States  district  court 
at  Indianapolis.  In  brief,  the  Board  alleges  that  the  international 
union  has  coerced  both  its  locals  and  the  employers  with  whom  it 
has  bargaining  rights  to  enter  into  contracts  containing  provisions 
which  violate  the  act.  «i^"a 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  cases. are  in  no  way  parallel  on 
their  facts.  They  are  cited  together  as  showing  the  efi-ect  of  the 
amendment  in  restraining  unfair  labor  practices  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted before  irreparable  damage  is  done.  The  committee  is  follow- 
ing developments  in  both  cases,  since  tJiey  involve  a  test  of  a  new 
provision  of  the  act. 

UNIT  DETERMINATION 

T  T^^  ^i^^^^  limitations  created  by  the  amended  act  upon  the  National 
iiabor  Relations  Board's  authority  to  determine  the  appropriate 
bargaining  units  for  collective  bargaining  are  considered  under  the 
subheadmgs  below. 


Craft  severence 

Since  the  effective  date  of  the  new  act,  the  Board  has  decided  a 
number  of  cases  involving  the  rights  of  employees  in  a  craft  group  to 
have  separate  representation  by  a  craft  union.  Section  9  (b)  (2)  of 
the  amended  act  provides  that  the  Board  shall  not — 

decide  that  any  craft  unit  is  inappropriate  *  *  *  on  the  ground  that  a 
different  unit  has  been  established  by  a  prior  determination,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  the  proposed  craft  unit  vote  against  separate  representation. 

In  the  Harnishjeger  Corporation  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  74),  the 
Pattern  Makers  League  of  North  America,  AFL,  sought  a  separate 
unit  for  the  employees  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  had  represented  the  plant-wide  unit  for 
approximately  9  years  as  the  result  of  a  Board  finding  of  majority 
status  (9  N.  L.  R.  B.  676).  In  the  present  case,  the  Board  noted 
that  no  self-determination  election  had  been  held  among  the  pattern 
makers.  The  record  showed  that  the  pattern  makers  constituted  a 
highly  skilled  craft  group  frequently  recognized  as  such  by  the  Board 
and  that  separate  units  of  pattern  makers  are  prevalent  in  the  elec- 
trical machinery  and  equipment  manufacturing  industry  here  involved. 
Moreover,  the  pattern  makers  had  for  3  years  evidenced  a  desire  for 
separate  bargaining.  The  Board  therefore  directed  an  election  to  be 
held  among  the  pattern  makers  to  determine  whether  they  desired  to 
be  represented  by  the  craft  union  in  a  separate  unit.  Since  the  Steel 
Workers  Union  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  filing  requirements,  it 
was  not  accorded  a  place  on  the  ballot. 

In  the  National  Container  Corporation  (Southern  Container  Division) 
case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  92)  the  I  AM  sought  to  represent  the  machine- 
shop  employees  of  the  company,  a  manufacturer  of  Kmft  paper 
containers.  The  intervening  union,  the  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper 
Millworkers,  AFL,  had  represented  the  plant-wide  unit  since  1941. 
The  Board  noted,  however,  that  the  machine-shop  employees  had 
special  skills  and  predominantly  craft  characteristics,  that  these 
employees  were  physically  segregated,  had  separate  supervision, 
and  that  there  was  no  interchange  between  this  group  and  other 
employees  of  the  company.  The  machine-shop  employees,  moreover, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  intervenor  union  in  November  1945-  They 
had  ceased  paying  dues  to  the  intervenor,  joined  the  lAM,  and 
processed  their  own  grievances  directly  with  the  employer.  The  Board 
noted  that  bargaining  in  other  plants  in  the  industry  involved  had 
been  conducted  tlirough  similar  machine-shop  employees.  It  there- 
fore held  that  "the  aforesaid  bargaining  history  does  not  preclude  an 
election  among  the  machine-shop  employees  at  this  time. "  The  Board 
stated  that  if  the  machine-shop  employees  selected  the  lAM  to 
represent  them,  'Hhey  will  be  taken  to  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
constitute  a  separate  unit,"  but  if  they  selected  the  intervenmg  Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Millworkers,  they  would  continue  as  part  of  the 
plant  wide  unit. 

In  a  number  of  cases  decided  under  section  9  (b)  (2)  of  the  new 
act,  the  Board  has  ordered  self-determination  elections  among  such 
traditionally  and  identifiable  skilled  craft  gi-oups  as  electrical  workers, 
lithographers,  pipe  fitters,  printing  pressmen,  machinists,  and  pattern 
makers.  Among  the  factors  considered  in  these  cases  as  of  significance 
are  the  skill  required  of  the  employees,  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
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trade  as  a  well-recognized  craft,  the  presence  in  the  industry  involved 
of  similar  craft  units,  separate  supervision,  and  separate  identity  of 
the  group  involved  from  other  employees  in  the  plant.  Where  the 
record  discloses  a  "skilled,  homogeneous  and  functionally  distinct  craft 
group  of  employees,"  (see  Matter  oi  WaldorJ  Paper  Products  Company 
and  International  brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers^  76  N.  L.  R.  BT  No. 
17),  Board  determination  of  a  plant-wide  bargaining  history  based 
thereon  has  not  barred  a  craft-unit  election. 

The  Board,  however,  has  refused  to  find  a  craft  unit  where  the 
evidence  concemmg  the  functions  and  skills  of  the  employees  involved 
does  not  establish  that  they  are  a  craft  group  or  that  they  possess 
any  special  community  of  interest."  Thus  where  the  employees  in 
the  proposed  craft  unit  include  unskilled  and  common  labor  as  well 
as  skilled  personnel  (see  Matter  oj  ScovUl  Manufacturing  Company  and 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL,  75  N.  L.  R.  B. 
No.  153)  or  where  the  employees  in  such  proposed  unit  "constitute  a 
Imk  in  the  cham  of  the  emplover's  production  operation"  and  again 
are  relatively  unskilled  (see  Matter  of  Pacific  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany and  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhanqers  of 
America,  AFL,  76  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  2),  the  Board  ha^  not  severed  the 
group  from  the  plant-wide  unit. 

Plant  guards 

Section  9  (b)  (3)  of  the  amended  act  prevents  the  inclusion  in  the 
same  unit  with  production  or  other  employees  of  plant  guards  or 
individuals  employed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  against  "employee 
and  other  persons,  rules  to  protect  the  employer's  property.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  has  excluded  from  a  unit  of  production  employees, 
watchmen  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  employer's  premises  even 
where  the  watchmen  do  not  check  the  employees  in  and  out  of  the 
plant  and  are  neither  deputized  nor  uniformed  {Matter  of  Macungie 
bilk  Company  and  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO,  75 
N.  K  R.  B.  No.  88).  The  Board  has  excluded  "nonmonitorial  watch- 
men '  with  plant-protection  duties  from  a  production  unit  even 
where  the  employer  and  the  two  unions  involved  have  agreed  to  include 
the  watchmen  in  the  unit  {Matter  of  C  V.  Hill  dh  Company,  Inc.  and 
International  Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  <&  Agricultural 
Imvlement  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  76  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  24). 

In  Matter  of  City  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago  and 
Protective  Service  Employees*  Union  of  Chicago,  Local  2^0  (76  N.  L.  R.  B. 
No.  31),  the  Board  dismissed  a  case  involving  a  charge  that  the  em- 
ployer had  refused  to  bargain  collectively  with  a  labor  organization 
representmg  a  unit  of  plant  guards.  The  labor  organization  involved 
was  the  affiliate  of  an  organization  "which  admits  employees  other 
than  guards  into  membership."  Tn  view  of  the  amendments  to  the 
act  and  the  union  affiliation,  the  Board  declined  to  issue  an  order 
"requiring  the  respondents  to  bargain  on  the  basis  of  a  certification 
issued  on  July  26,  1943." 

Professional  employees 

Section  9  (b)  (1)  prohibits  the  inclusion  of  professional  employees 
in  units  with  nonprofessional  employees  unless  a  majority  of  the 
professional  employees  vote  for  inclusion  in  such  a  unit.    In  section 
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2  (12)  of  the  act,  "professional  employee"  is  defined  in  part  as  any 
employee  engaged  in  work  "predominantly  intellectual  and  varied  in 
character"  involving  "the  consistent  exercise  of  discretion  and  judg- 
ment in  its  performance." 

The  Board  has  found  that  a  research  chemist,  a  research  engineer, 
a  chief  chemist,  and  a  technical  director  of  research  (all  nonsupervisory 
employees)  were  professional  employees  and  not  to  be  included  in  a 
unit  of  production  employees  unless  they  so  voted.  Since  neither  of 
the  labor  organizations,  however,  involved  in  the  case  disclosed  "any 
showing  of  representation  among  the  professional  employees  whose 
unit  placement  is  in  issue",  the  Board  declined  to  conduct  any 
separate  election  among  them  (Matter  of  Sigmund  Cohn  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
and  International  Association  of  Machinists,  75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  20). 

In  the  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation  case  (75 
N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  80)  the  Time  and  Motion  Study  Association,  an 
unaffiliated  labor  organization,  admitting  only  time-study  personnel 
to  membership,  charged  that  the  company  refused  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  it  in  violation  of  section  8  (5)  of  the  Wagner  Act.  The 
Board  had  previously  certified  the  union  as  bargaining  agent  of  these 
employees  as  the  result  of  an  election  conducted  on  May  1,  1946,  in 
which  the  union  had  received  a  majority  vote.  In  the  instant  unfair- 
labor-practice  case,  the  Board  rejected  the  employer's  contention  that 
the  time-study  and  standards  employees  are  management  repre- 
sentatives excluded  for  that  reason  from  the  beneficial  application  of 
the  act.  The  Board  found  that  the  time-study  men  were  both  em- 
ployees within  the  meaning  of  the  Wagner  Act  under  which  the  case 
arose  and  professional  employees  encompassed  within  the  statutory 
definition  of  a  "professional  employee"  set  out  in  section  2  (12)  of  the 
amended  act. 

In  the  Lumbermen's  Casualty  Co.  case  (75  N.  L.  R.  B.  No.  129)  the 
Board  loimd  that  claim  attorneys  employed  by  an  insurance  company 
upon  an  annual-salary  basis  were  professional  employees  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  It,  however,  placed  the  attorneys  in  a  unit 
separate  from  the  insurance  investigators  and  adjusters  whom  the  peti- 
tioning unaffiliated  union  also  sought  to  represent  on  the  ground  that 
"any  problems  which  may  arise  with  respect  to  the  attorneys  may  best 
be  solved  by  their  representation  in  a  separate  unit." 

UNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICES  OF  EMPLOYERS 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  act's  restrictions  on  unfair 
labor  practices  of  unions.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fact 
that  the  Wagner  Act's  prohibitions  still  apply  to  the  employer  in  his 
relations  with  his  employees.  Employers  must  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  the  union  which  is  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  his  employees 
in  an  appropriate  unit;  he  may  not  discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  an  employee  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  or  encouraging 
membership  in  a  union;  he  may  not  form  or  dominate  a  union  of  his 
employees;  and  he  is  prohibited  from  restraining  or  coercing  his  em- 
ployees in  their  right  to  freely  choose  their  representative. 

Board  statistics  on  complaint  cases  filed  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  majority  of  its  time  will  continue  to 
be  spent  in  preventing  employer  unfair  labor  practices.    Board  records 
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COMPULSORY   UNION   MEMBERSHIP 

romminiT/  t""^  ^^''^  requires  preexisting  union  membership  as  a 

the  act  also  provided:  (1)  membership  in  the  union  nuist  be  aval  aW^ 
to  an  employee  on  the  same  tenns  and  conditions  genera  IvaDnlio!! 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  labor  contracts  in  forcp  «t  f}.» 
tme  the  act  was  passed  contained  some  featurHr  features  of  com 

;„ J*'j ^T"""*",^ -^^  received  a  considerable  volume  of  mail  fr«m 
ind  vidual  complainants  that  they  have  been  disSed  in  violatfon 

ls^or?"ateior^^-Str£f^^^^^^^^^^ 

ohYZTo.  rf  *'.''°^,,*°  *^"l  themselves  of  the  procedure  provided  for 

that  in  t?«^  rI?"'/T-  ^  ^e^??  '.^^^P-     ^^^^^  B«^rd  statistics  shX 
tnat  in  the  1,661  elections  held  through  Januarv  qi    iQds   fi^  ,    • 
was  successful  in  1,643  cases.  ^^anuaiy  Jl,  1948,  the  umon 

The  committee  beheves  that  there  is  becoming  aDoarenf  »  fmn^ 
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are  discovering  that  enforced  members  are  better  satisfied  members 
when  knowing  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  majority  choice.  They  are  also 
discovering  that  the  reluctance  of  many  employers  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  disappears  after  the  majority  of  the  employees  have  demon- 
strated that  this  is  what  they  desire. 

The  committee  has  been  especially  interested  in  observing  develop- 
ments in  the  building  trades.  Traditionally  in  that  field,  where  union 
labor  is  used,  it  has  been  under  closed  shop  contracts.  The  mechanics 
of  compelUng  union  membership  after  30  days'  employment,  and  under 
a  contract  entered  into  only  after  an  election  conducted  by  the 
NLRB,  were  obviously  not  tailored  for  an  individual  construction 
job.  As  construction  of  a  building  proceeds,  the  members  of  various 
craft  unions  are  called  in  to  perform  their  particular  work.  In  many 
cases  the  total  employment  of  a  particular  craft,  such  as  electricians 
or  plasterers,  on  one  building  is  much  less  than  30  days. 

The  general  counsel,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  building  trades 
department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  various  em- 
ployer associations,  has  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  may  be  met.  In  general  outline  the  plan  is  as  follows: 
A  petition  is  filed  by  the  building  trades  council  in  a  geographical 
area  where  the  council  contracts  with  an  identifiable  group  of  employ- 
The  Board's  regional  office  in  which  the  petition  is  filed  then 


ers. 


assembles  the  pay  rolls  of  all  employers  involved.  A  card  is  prepared 
for  each  employee  whose  name  appears  on  one  or  more  of  such  pay  rolls 
showing  the  number  of  days  he  has  worked  during  the  past  year  for 
one  or  more  of  such  employers.  The  casuals  and  transients  are  then 
eliminated  by  Board  determination  of  the  number  of  days  necessary 
for  voting  eligibility.  Then  those  still  available  to  vote  constitute 
the  number  of  employees  to  be  affected  and  the  bargaining  unit.  If 
a  majority  of  them  so  authorize,  a  legal  union  shop  may  be  entered 
into. 

The  committee  commends  the  unions,  the  employers,  and  the  gen- 
eral counsel  for  their  cooperative  efforts  in  working  out  this  plan. 
Compliance  with  the  law  in  this  most  difficult  of  fields  should  demon- 
strate to  all  unions  the  workabihty  of  the  law  and  advance  the  trend 
to  general  acceptance  by  all. 

The  act's  restrictions  upon  union  security  provisions  of  collective 
bargaining  contracts  are  being  tested  in  several  cases  against  the 
International  Typographical  Union.  This  labor  organization,  like 
the  pressmen's,  the  photoengravers',  and  the  stereotypers'  unions,  has 
had  closed-shop  contracts  with  the  bulk  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
and  commercial  printing  industries.  Although  the  other  printing 
trades  unions  had  their  officers  file  the  financial  reports  and  Com- 
munist disclaimers  required  by  sections  9  (f)  (g)  and  (h)  of  the  act 
in  order  to  qualify  for  union-shop  elections,  the  ITU  has  taken  no 
steps  toward  compliance. 

The  cases  against  the  ITU  have  as  background  the  actions  taken 
by  that  union  at  its  annual  convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  August 
1947.  The  convention  adopted  a  collective  bargaining  policy  wluch, 
among  other  things,  declared: 

It  will  be  our  policy  to  refrain  from  signing  contracts  in  order  that  we  avoid 
agreeing,  or  seeming  to  agree,  or  voluntarily  accepting  the  conditions  created  by 
such  a  relationship  under  the  Labor- Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  *  *  * 
our  members  may  accept  employment  only  from  employers  who  are  willing  to 
employ  them  under  the  "Conditions  of  Employment"  which  the  several  unions 
adopt,  after  approval  of  the  executive  council  of  the  ITU.     *     *     *     a  "  Condi- 
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tions  of  Employment  form,  which  must  be  used  by  all  unions  and  which  ia  uni- 
inTnff *L7  11 ''''  u'^A-  ^?^^^  ^""^  practices,  has  been  printed  for  the  convenience 
and  use  of  all  subordinate  unions.  The  form  sets  out  the  conditions  under  which 
our  members  offer  their  services     *     *     *.  wmca 

The  ^'Conditions  of  Employment' '  referred  to  in  the  "Collective 
Bargaming  Pohcy"  largely  incorporate  the  "General  Laws  of  the 
International.  '  Some  ot  these  laws  appear  to  be  in  contravention  of 
^.^V  u  •  •  provisions  relating  to  closed-shop  conditions  and  pref- 
erential hirmg  seem  repugnant  to  sections  8  (a)  (3)  and  8  (b)  (2)  A 
prohibition  against  handling  composition  from  nonunion  shops  or 
destined  to  customers  on  the  union's  black  lists  appears  contrary  to 
the  secondary  boycott  provisions  of  section  8  (b)  (4).  The  provision 
givmg  the  union  a  unilateral  right  to  reclaim  jurisdiction  over  all  work 
pertaining  to  prmting  could  cause  a  violation  of  the  jurisdictional 
strike  provision  contained  in  section  8  (b)  (4)  (D).  Moreover,  the 
union  has  contmued  in  its  insistence  upon  resetting  matrices  after 
pubhcation,  a  featherbedding  practice  which  would  seem  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  section  8  (b)  (6). 

Another  change  in  the  union's  international  laws  adopted  at  the 
convention  giving  the  executive  council  the  right  to  expel  any  local 
or  member  which  did  not  conform  to  the  convention  policy  resulted  in 
those  policies  being  generally  carried  out  by  the  locals. 

The  first  of  the  several  ITU  cases  arose  out  of  charges  filed  by  the 
Graphic  Arts  League  on  behalf  of  22  member  employers  engaged  in 
the  book  and  job  printmg  business  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  area.  The 
complaint  m  substance  alleged  a  violation  of  section  8  (b)  (3)  (refusal 
to  bargain)  growing  out  of  the  union's  insistence  upon  not  signmg  a 
contract  for  a  reasonable  term,  and  violation  of  sections  8  (b)  (1)  and 
8  (b)  (2)  predicated  upon  the  union's  insistence  that  the  employers 
acquiesce  in  the  hiring  of  only  union  members  including  the  foremen 
m  the  various  composing  rooms. 

The  hearing  which  opened  on  October  14,  1947,  was  not  concluded 
until  December  8,  1947.  The  Board  trial  examiner  who  heard  the 
case  has  not  as  yet  issued  his  intermediate  report  in  the  case. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  annual  contracts  of  the  various  typo- 

graphical  locals  with  the  commercial  printers  of  New  York,  Detroit 
hicago,  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Newark,  and  Pliila- 
delphia,  charges  were  filed  against  both  the  international  and  the 
various  locals  on  behalf  of  the  local  employer  groups  by  the  Printing 
Industry  of  America.  Three  complaints  have  issued  on  the  basis  of 
Uiese  charges  and  the  complaints  have  been  consolidated  for  hearing. 
The  allegations  of  the  complaints  are  substantially  similar  to  those 
of  the  Baltimore  case.     A  hearing  opened  in  the  consolidated  case 

S  -1  ®i^i  ^^^^  ^^  December  and  is   scheduled    to   be   resumed    in 
Philadelphia  on  February  24. 

The  union  has  employed  the  same  tactics  in  then-  bargaining  with 
newspapers.  Strikes  were  called  in  a  number  of  small  newspapers  and 
m  the  five  metropolitan  dailies  published  m  Chicago.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  filed  charges  agamst  the  inter- 
national union,  alleging  that  it  was  violating  section  8  (b)  (1)  by  de- 
privmg  employees  of  then-  right  to  be  represented  by  their  statutory 
bargaining  representative,  violating  section  8  (b)  (2)  bv  causinir  em- 
ployers to  agree  to  what  amounts  to  a  closed  shop,  and  violating 
section  8  (b)  (6)  by  demanding  that  all  newspapers  continue  to  agree 
to  the  feather-bedding  practices  of  resetting  mats  and  other  aheady 


prepared  material.  The  hearing  upon  the  complaint  issued  in  this 
case  was  commenced  in  Chicago  on  December  9,  1947,  and  is  now  in 
recess.  When  the  hearing  is  resumed,  the  trial  examiner  will  hear 
witnesses  from  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Ancillary  to  this  case  is  the  peti- 
tion for  temporary  injunctive  relief  under  section  10  (j)  of  the  act, 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Upon  the  charge  of  the  Chicago  publishers,  a  separate  complaint 
was  issued  against  the  Chicago  local  of  the  union,  based  upon  sub- 
stantially the  same  theory  as  that  drawn  in  the  Baltimore  case.  This 
case  was  consolidated  for  hearing  with  the  national  case  upon  the 
charges  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

A  final  case  which  has  been  in  hearing  for  over  5  weeks  is  based 
upon  charges  of  violations  of  sections  8  (b)  (1)  (A),  8  (b)  (1)  (B), 
8  (b)  (2),  and  8  (b)  (3),  filed  by  the  Nassau  Daily  Review  in  New 
York. 

The  ITU  cases  have  been  considered  in  detail  because  they  involve 
the  first  test  upon  so  many  of  the  act's  provisions.  The  action  of  this 
union  in  insisting  upon  what  appears  to  be  a  closed  shop,  now  pro- 
hibited by  the  law,  is  most  unfortunate.  The  committee  recommends 
to  the  union  that  it  follow  the  example  of  other  labor  organizations 
who  likewise  have  had  closed  shops  for  many  years,  and  yet  availed 
themselves  of  the  orderly  procedures  of  the  act  to  obtain  union-shop 
contracts.  The  International  Typographical  Union  has  long  enjoyed 
public  confidence  by  its  record  of  winning  gains  for  its  members  while 
maintaining  peaceful  relations  with  employers.  The  committee  is 
confident  that  its  compliance  with  the  law  will  not  imperil  any  of  its 
gains. 

The  committee's  attention  has  been  called  to  a  few  agreements 
entered  into  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act  having  features 
of  compulsory  membership  which  are  of  doubtful  legality.  We  are 
referring  to  provisions  wherein  the  employer  binds  himself  to  recruit 
new  employees  only  fiom  the  graduates  of  certain  trade  schools  or 
only  among  former  employees  of  the  industry.  None  of  such  con- 
tracts have  as  yet  been  considered  by  the  Board.  The  issue  wiU 
probably  arise  when  an  otherwise  qualified  worker  is  denied  employ- 
ment and  files  a  charge  with  the  Board.  If  the  Board  finds  the  act 
to  have  been  violated  it  may  order  the  employer  to  give  him  the  job 
and  assess  back  pay  against  the  union  or  the  employer  depending 
upon  whom  it  decides  is  responsible  for  the  discrimination. 

In  several  public  speeches  the  general  counsel  has  pointed  out  that 
the  mare  execution  of  a  contract  containing  the  forbidden  provisions 
is  an  unfair  labor  practice.  He  has  further  emphasized  that  the  re- 
strictions on  compulsory  union  membership  are  for  the  protection  of 
individual  workers  and  are  something  which  neither  the  employer  nor 
the  union  has  a  right  to  bargain  away.  The  committee  beheves  that 
such  public  statements  on  the  part  of  the  general  counsel  are  helpful 
in  informing  all  parties  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  provisions.  We 
have  heard  rumors  that  some  bootleg  contracts  have  been  entered  into 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  act's  restrictions,  but  since  no  specific 
case  has  been  cited  to  us,  we  do  not  b3lieve  there  is  any  widespread 
violation.  The  remedy  is  clear  and  the  possibility  of  large  back  pay 
awards  should  be  a  sufficient  deterrent  in  most  cases.  The  committee 
will  continue  to  keep  itself  informed  by  watching  closely  all  cases 
processed  by  the  Board  under  this  section. 
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RIGHTS    OF   EMPLOYEES 

Section  7  of  the  Wagner  Act  was  amended  to  include  the  right  to 
refrain  from  union  activities  and  section  8  (b)  (1)  protected  such  right 
by  making  it  an  imfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to  restrain  or  coerce 
employees  in  its  exercixe. 

Formal  action  has  been  taken  in  two  cases  upon  charges  filed  by 
employers  in  which  a  violation  of  this  provision  was  alleged.  In  the 
Perry-Norvell  case  (9  CB-3)  the  emploj^er  had  a  collective-bargaining 
contract  witli  an  A.  F.  of  L.  union  which  still  had  some  time  to  run. 
A  group  of  employees  dissatisfied  with  their  representation  by  that 
union  contacted  a  CIO  union  which  conducted  an  organizational 
campaign.  Wliile  this  campaign  was  in  progress,  one  of  the  employees 
who  had  sought  representation  by  the  CIO  was  discharged.  A  com- 
mittee of  employees  called  on  the  employer  to  protest  the  discharge. 
The  employer  refused  to  meet  with  them,  declaring  that  he  was  not 
obligated  to  discuss  grievances  with  anyone  other  than  the  contract 
representative.  The  committee  reported  its  failure  to  the  other 
employees,  and  then  walked  cff  the  job  followed  by  many  others. 
Tlie  strike  was  supported  by  the  CIO  union. 

The  general  counsel's  theory  in  the  case  is  that  since  the  employer 
was  forbidden  by  the  act  to  bargain  with  the  committee,  a  strike  to 
compel  him  to  do  so  is  a  violation  of  section  8  (b)  (1).  The  trial 
examiner  recommended  that  the  case  be  dismissed  in  its  entirety. 
The  general  counsel  has  filed  exceptions  and  the  case  will  now  be 
considered  by  the  Board. 

In  the  Sunset  Line  and  Twine  case  (20-CB-l)  the  employer  had 
had  successive  contracts  with  the  longshoremen's  union  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  parties  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  new  contract,  and 
a  strike  was  called  on  August  25,  1947.  The  general  counsel's  com- 
plaint alleged  the  union  to  have  engaged  in  mass  picketing,  intimi- 
dating and  threatening  bodilv  harm  to  the  employees,  blocking 
entrances  to  the  plant,  and  violence  and  assault  upon  employees  who 
sought  to  continue  at  work.  The  trial  examiner  who  heard  the  case 
has  issued  his  report,  in  which  he  finds  none  of  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint  to  have  been  proven,  and  recommended  that  the  case  be 
dismissed  in  its  entirety.  The  general  counsel  has  filed  exceptions, 
and  the  case  awaits  Board  determination. 

Since  both  of  these  cases  involve  interpretation  of  one  of  the  new 
provisions  of  the  act,  the  committee  will  closely  follow  their  con- 
sideration by  the  Board. 

SUPERVISORY    EMPLOYEES 

By  redefining  the  term  "employee"  to  exclude  any  individual 
employed  as  a  supervisor,  and  defining  the  term  * 'supervisor"  to 
include  only  employees  who  actually  supervise  work  of  other  em- 
ployees, the  act  withdrew  the  Government's  encouragement  of  organ- 
izations of  supervisoiy  personnel.  This  was  a  highly  controversial 
provision  and  the  prediction  was  frequently  made  that  it  would 
encourage  strife.  The  committee  has  closely  followed  court  and 
Board  tests  of  the  provision  and  its  practical  effects  to  date. 

On  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  there  was  pending  before  the 
Board  a  considerable  volume  of  cases  requesting  certification  of 
unions  as  bargaining  representatives  for  a  unit  of  supervisory  em- 


ployees and  cases  involving  only  the  refusal  of  employers  to  bargain 
with  unions  for  their  supervisory  personnel.  Such  cases  were  all  dis- 
missed pursuant  to  the  policy  announced  in  the  Westinghouse  case 
decided  September  29,  1947. 

The  courts  have  passed  upon  the  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  super- 
visors from  the  protection  of  the  act  in  cases  decided  by  the  Board 
prior  to  its  passage.  In  Young  Spring  cfc  Wire  Corp.  v.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (163  Fed.  2d  905  (App.  D.  C.)),  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  denied  enforce- 
ment of  a  Board  order  directing  an  employer  to  bargain  with  a  union  of 
supervisors.  The  Foremens  Association  of  America  has  now  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  this  case,  asserting  that  the  act's  disposition 
of  supervisory  employees  violates  the  first  and  fifth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  In  Eastern  Gas  cfe  Fuel  Associates  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (162  Fed.  (2d)  864  (C.  C.  A.  6),  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  granted  an 
employer's  petition  to  modify  an  order  it  had  previously  issued  re- 
quiring reinstatement  and  back  pay  for  a  foreman  so  as  to  make  it 
"limited  in  its  terms  to  the  period  ending  August  22,  1947."  In 
Naiiomd  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Vail  Mfg.  Co.  (158  Fed.  (2d)  664 
(C.  C.  A.  7)),  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (91  L.  E.  1216)  denied 
a  petition  for  rehearing  filed  by  the  company.  In  this  case,  the 
Seventh  Circuit  had  previously  upheld  a  Board  order  requiring  the 
reinstatement  with  back  pay  of  two  foremen  who  had  been  discrimin- 
atorily  discharged.  The  Board  had  opposed  the  company's  position 
for  rehearing  on  the  ground  that  the  provision  of  the  new  act  excluding 
foremen  from  its  protection  did  not  apply  where,  as  here,  the  foremen 
had  been  discharged  in  order  to  discourage  union  membership  and 
activity  among  rank  and  file  employees. 

Only  one  strike  of  supervisory  employees  since  passage  of  the  act 
has  been  called  to  the  committee's  attention.  In  January  1948  the 
foremen  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  in  Detroit  participated  in  a 
9-day  stoppage  which  was  settled  when  the  employer  agreed  to  a 
bargaining  arrangement  which  did  not  include  recognition  of  the 
Foremen's  Association  of  America  to  which  union  the  foremen  be- 
longed. 

A  strike  of  supervisory  personnel  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Detroit 
was  in  progress  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed.  This  strike  had  been 
called  when  the  company  refused  to  renew  its  contract  with,  or  con- 
tinue to  recognize,  the  Foremen's  Association  of  America  as  the 
bargaining  representative  of  its  foremen.  The  men  returned  to  work 
a  few  days  after  passage  of  the  act  having  failed  to  obtain  further 
recognition  of  the  union  by  the  company.  Just  recently  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  announced  a  new  plan  covering  responsibility  and  com- 
pensation of  its  foremen.  The  plan  classifies  foremen  into  six  occupa- 
tional groups  and  provides  for  promotion  from  one  classification  to 
another.  Each  foreman  is  made  responsible  for  the  quality  of  all 
materials  produced  in  his  department.  The  plan  also  provides  for 
periodic  salary  surveys  in  the  Detroit  area  to  insure  that  Ford  foremen 
are  paid  salaries  equal  to,  or  better  than,  the  going  rate  in  that  area. 

The  committee  has  observed  a  growing  trend  of  employer  attempts 
to  make  their  foremen  a  part  of  management.  In  many  of  the  plants 
visited  we  found  new  programs  designed  to  give  more  responsibilities 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  supervision  and  to  acquaint  them  not  only  with 
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the  policies  of  management  but  the  reasons  therefor.  Not  only  has 
the  exclusion  of  supervisory  employees  from  the  benefits  of  the  act 
failed  to  produce  the  work  stoppages  predicted  by  opponents  of  the 
provision,  but  it  has  served  to  promote  the  establishment  by  em- 
ployers of  plans  creating  many  new  benefits  for  supervisory  employees. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  STATE  LAWS 

State  labor  relations  boards 

The  proviso  to  section  10  (a)  of  the  act  authorizes  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  cede  to  State  agencies,  jurisdiction  over 
cases  in  any  industry  other  than  mining,  manufacturing,  communica- 
tions, and  transportation  except  where  predominately  local  in  char- 
acter. The  right  to  cede  such  jurisdiction  is  limited,  however,  by 
the  requirement  that  the  applicable  provision  of  the  State  statute 
must  not  be  inconsistent  or  have  received  a  construction  inconsistent 
with  the  corresponding  provision  of  the  act. 

Even  without  such  statutory  authorization  the  Board  under  the 
Wagner  Act  had  an  agreement  or  understanding  wirth  the  New  York 
State  board  which  in  effect  ceded  jurisdiction  over  certain  types  of 
cases.  It  was  while  that  agreement  was  in  effect  that  that  State 
board  certified  a  unit  of  foremen  in  a  steel-producing  company  and 
ordered  iLe  company  to  bargain  with  the  union  of  foremen  at  a  time 
when  the  NalionarBoard  was  holding  that  supervisory  employees 
were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Wagner  Act.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  the  State  boanl's  action  invalid  since  it 
applied  to  a  company  whose  operations  affected  interstate  commerce, 
a  rule  inconsistent  with  the  national  policy  as  determined  by  the 
National  Board  {Bethlehem  Steel  v.  N.  Y.  State  Labor  Relations  Board, 

330  U.  S.  767).  ,     ^ 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  not  reached  agi-eement 
wi  h  any  State  agency  since  ])assage  of  the  act.  Extensive  conferences 
have  been  held  with  officials  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wisconsin  lookins:  toward  the  type  of  agreement  permis- 
sill'  under  section  10  (a).  Generally  speaking,  the  statutes  in  these 
States  were  modeled  after  the  Wagner  Act.  Con-esponding  sections 
of  their  statutes  and  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
have  about  the  same  degree  of  inconsistency  as  is  found  between  the 
latter  act  and  the  Wagner  Act.  Some  State  statutes  for  example  have 
not  defined  union  unfair  labor  practices,  nor  have  they  limited  the 
right  to  enter  into  compulsory  union  membership  contracts.  It 
therefore  appears  that  ceding  of  jurisdiction  in  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  will  not  be  possible  unless  and  until  a  State  enacts  a  statute 
modeled  after  the  act. 

While  there  are  also  problems  of  inconsistency  \yith  respect  to 
representation  matters,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  as  insurmountable 
as  those  in  complaint  cases.  No  State  laws  presently  contain  the 
limitations  of  compliance  by  filing  financial  and  other  information 
and  the  making  of  anti-Communist  affidavits,  but  the  agreement  might 
provide  that  a  State  agency  would  not  process  a  case  in  an  industry 
over  which  jurisdiction  had  been  ceded  unless  the  union  had  met 
those  requirements.  .,1 

Agreement  may  be  reached  to  cede  permissible  representation 
matters  to  State  agencies  where. the  State  statute  grants  sufficient 
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discretionary  rule  making  power  to  the  agency  to  permit  it  to  adopt 
rules  not  inconsistent  with  provisions  made  mandatory  on  the  Na- 
tional Board.  Examples  of  such  mandatory  provisions  of  the  act  not 
found  in  the  State  statutes  are  the  provision  for  union  decertification, 
the  provision  for  run-off  elections,  the  one-election-per-year  rule,  the 
provision  requiring  equal  treatment  of  independent  unions,  the  non- 
eligibility  of  employees  who  strike  during  a  60-day  **  cooling  ofl[** 
period,  and  the  provision  respecting  craft  severance. 

The  Board's  experience  in  attempting  to  work  out  agreements  wiik 
the  State  agencies  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  only  be  possible  with 
a  State  which  enacts  a  statute  following  the  Federal  nattem.  The  act 
requires  a  uniform  national  policy  with  respect  to  all  industries  whose 
operations  substantially  affect  interstate  commerce. 

The  jBoard  is  now  receiving  a  tremendous  volume  of  cases.  The 
desirability  of  permitting  it  to  reduce  this  load  of  cases  by  ceding 
jurisdiction  over  borderline  industry,  businesses  primarily  local  in 
nature  whose  operations  only  indirectly  affect  interstate  commerce, 
appears  obvious.  However,  if  it  can  only  be  done  by  an  amendment 
to  the  act  which  would  permit  inconsistent  regulations  and  as  many 
diflferent  policies  as  there  are  States  having  labor  relations  acts,  the 
desirability  appears  questionable. 

The  committee's  information  on  the  problem  has  been  gained  solely 
from  its  discussion  with  members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  We  propose  to  explore  the  matter  further  with  the  various 
State  agencies  before  making  any  recommendations. 

State  laws  concerning  compulsory  union  membership 

Section  14  (b)  of  the  act  has  created  a  problem  of  administration 
for  the  Board.     It  provides: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  execution  or  applica- 
tion of  agreements  requiring  membership  in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  execution  or  application 
is  prohibited  by  State  or  Territorial  law. 

Many  States  now  have  statutes  forbidding  or  limiting  the  execu- 
tion and  enforcement  of  compulsory  membership  contracts.  For 
example,  Texas  has  prohibited  union-security  contracts  in  any  form, 
and  Wisconsin  permits  union-shop  contracts  only  after  they  have  been 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  employees  voting, 
such  two-thirds  to  constitute  at  least  a  majority  of  all  the  employees 
in  the  collective-bargaining  unit. 

Should  the  Board  process  a  petition  filed  under  section  9  (e)  for 
authorization  to  enter  into  a  union  shop  in  Texas?  The  answer 
depends  upon  which  of  two  views  of  the  meaning  of  section  14  (b) 
is  accepted.  One  view  is  that  the  section  leaves  unaffected  the  power 
of  the  Board  to  conduct  union-shop  elections  under  section  9  (e) 
and  to  determine,  in  accordance  with  section  8  (a)  (3),  the  validity 
of  a  defense  to  a  discharge  pursuant  to  a  compulsory  membership' 
agreement.  This  view  leaves  entirely  to  the  States  the  enforcement 
of  their  own  restrictive  statutes.  Under  this  view  the  Board  would 
process  the  Texas  petition,  hold  an  election  and  certify  the  results: 
thereof,  even  though  a  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  such  certi- 
fication would  be  illegal  under  the  State  law.  Continuing  under  this 
interpretation  of  the  section,  if  a  Texas  employee  is  discharged  pur- 
suant to  a  union  shop  contract,  illegal  in  Texas,  but  entered  into  after 
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meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  act,  the  Board  would 
reluse  to  process  his  case  for  reinstatement  and  back  pay.  Carryinff 
out  the  view  to  its  logical  conclusion,  if  the  employer,  foUowinsr  the 
Board  s  certification  that  the  majority  of  his  employees  have  authori- 
zed a  union  shop,  refuses  to  bargain  with  the  union  upon  a  union-shop 
provision,  the  Board  would  order  him  to  do  so  even  though  any  agree- 
ment reached  containing  compulsory  union-membership  features  would 
be  a  violation  of  Texas  law.  To  foUow  out  this  view  would  there- 
fore result  not  only  in  a  wasteful  use  of  public  funds  but  also  put 
the  lioard  in  the  position  of  encouraging  parties  to  violate  State  laws 

Another  view  is  that  section  14  (b)  requires  the  Board  to  give  full 
faith  and  credit  to  any  State  law  restricting  or  prohibiting  union 
security  contracts.  Under  this  interpretation,  in  the  Texas  example 
the  Board  would  refuse  to  process  the  section  9  (c)  petition  It 
would,  however,  process  such  a  petition  in  Wisconsin  and  if  the  union 
received  the  two-thirds  vote  requir(>d  by  the  law  of  that  State,  the 
necessity  of  a  State-conducted  vote  might  be  obviated. 

A  case  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Board  where  a  union  has 
petitioned  it  for  an  election  for  union-shop  authorization  in  a  unit 
covering  six  States.  Two  of  the  States  included  in  such  unit  bar  all 
forms  of  compulsory  union  membership  contracts.  If  the  Board 
follows  the  fet  view  set  forth  above,  it  wiD  hold  the  election  in  aU 
SIX  btates.  Under  the  alternative  view,  it  would  hold  the  election 
^°mu^^  States  which  permit  union-shop  contracts. 

The  committee  will  follow  closely  the  Board's  decisions  in  these 
cases  wherein  its  interpretation  of  section  14  (b)  is  involved.  If  the 
Board  finds  that  legal  construction  requires  acceptance  of  the  view 
that  takes  no  consideration  of  the  State  laws  on  compulsory  union 
membership  contracts,  the  committee  may  deem  it  advisable  to 
recommend  corrective  amendments  to  the  act. 

GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS 

Favorable  strike  picture 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  month- 
to-month  information  on  the  number  of  strikes  occurring  during  1947: 


M47— January.. 
February 
March... 

April 

May 

June 


Number  of 
strikes 


320 
300 
370 
480 
470 
380 


Man-days 
(die 


1,400.000 
1.300,000 
1,200,000 
8,600.000 
6.800,000 
4,000,000 


1947— July 

AuKUSt 

September 
October. .. 
November 
December. 


Number  of 
strikes 


300 
335 
200 
175 
150 
120 


Man-days 
idle 


4,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,900,000 
700,000 
500,000 


Each  month  since  passage  of  the  act  has  seen  a  decrease  both  in 
the  number  of  strikes  and  in  man-days  lost  through  strikes.  No  break- 
down  IS  available  to  show  the  issues  in  such  strikes  and  without  it 
anv  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  act  in  preventing  strikes  can  be 
only  speculative.  We  have  pointed  out  the  act's  effectiveness  in  the 
prevention  of  jurisdictional  strikes,  strikes  in  support  of  secondary 
boycotts,  and  wildcat  strikes.  Whether  or  not  the  60-day  notice 
requu-ements  and  general  balancing  of  the  rights  of  employers  and 
employees  provided  in  the  act  have  also  played  a  part  in  reducing  the 
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number  of  strikes  cannot  be  proven.  The  committee  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  watching  the  strike  picture  through  the  spring,  for 
it  is  then  that  most  of  the  labor-management  contracts  in  large,  basic 
industries  come  up  for  renegotiation. 

Union  gains 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  figures 
showing  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  industrial  employees  during 
the  months  of  1947  following  passage  of  the  act: 


1947— January $1.  161 

February L  170 

March ._     1.180 

April 1.  186 

May.__ 1.  207 

June 1.226 


1947— July-  -_ --_ _.  $1.  230 

August 1.  236 

September L  249 

October 1.  258 

November. 1.  269 

December.--.- \.  279 


While  the  above  table  shows  that  wages  have  steadily  advanced,  the 
average  worker  has  gained  much  more  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
participated  in  fewer  strikes. 

No  over-all  statistics  are  available  showing  union  membership,  but 
many  individual  unions  are  reporting  substantial  increases  in  member- 
ship. For  example,  the  teamsters  union,  according  to  a  statement  of 
its  president,  pubUshed  in  its  official  organ,  has  acquired  approximately 
100,000  new  members  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Administration  of  the  act 

The  committee  anticipated  that  the  advertising  it  received  as  the 
"watchdog  of  the  enforcement  of  the  act"  would  result  in  its  receiving 
a  great  many  complaints  with  respect  to  its  administration  by  the 
various  agencies  charged  with  its  enforcement.  The  committee  is 
happy  to  report  that  such  has  not  been  the  case.  The  complaints 
which  we  have  received  have  been  mainly  of  delay  in  the  handling  of 
cases.  The  unprecedented  volume  of  petitions  and  charges  being  fled 
with  the  NLRB  (in  January  approximately  3,000  new  cases  were 
initiated)  is  a  pretty  good  explanation  for  some  delay.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  committee  believes  both  the  announced  policies,  and  the 
actions  taken,  demonstrate  that  the  act  is  being  well  administered. 

Attitude  oj  employers 

Statistics  cited  elsewhere  in  this  report  demonstrate  that  there  has 
been  neither  a  wholesale  filing  of  lawsuits  by  employers  against  unions 
in  the  courts,  nor  a  great  volume  of  charges  filed  by  them  with  the 
NLRB  alleging  union  unfair  labor  practices.  Another  interesting 
characteristic  of  employer-filed  cases  is  pointed  out  by  NLRB  officials. 
Employers  are  requesting  withdrawal  of  their  charges  the  moment  the 
union's  action  about  which  they  are  complaining  is  stopped.  The 
Board  can,  and  frequently  does  seek  enforcement  of  its  orders  in  the 
courts,  although  the  case  has  become  moot,  upon  the  theory  that  such 
court  orders  would  prevent  repetition  of  the  imfair  labor  practice. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  Board's  policy  permitting  withdrawal 
of  such  charges  is  good.  What  is  essentially  sought  is  industiral  peace, 
and  unless  a  union's  repeated  actions  clearly  demonstrate  that  court 
sanctions  are  necessary,  a  formal  action  taken  after  the  unfair  labor 
practice  has  been  discontinued  may  rekindle  the  fire. 

Collective  hargaifiing 

The  statement  has  been  frequently  made  that  the  act  has  brought 
about  more  "real"  bargaining  and  less  bargaining  on  a  take-it-or-leave- 
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it  basis.  While  the  committee  has  not  been  a  spectator  in  any  bar- 
gaining conferences,  it  has  noted  in  the  contracts  examined  a  greater 
assumption  of  responsibiUties  on  the  part  of  unions.  Reports  to  us 
from  all  over  the  county  stress  the  fact  that  unions  are  coming  to  the 
bargaining  table  with  a  more  reasonable  attitude  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  reach  agreement. 

Unaffiliated  unions 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  not  as  yet  rendered  any 
decisions  requiring  application  of  the  amendments  to  sections  9  and  10 
of  the  act  which  require  it  to  treat  unaffiliated  unions  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  treats  imions  which  are  affiUated  with  labor  organi- 
zations national  or  international  in  scope.  The  committee  is  informed 
that  the  Board  has  under  consideration  several  cases  in  which  a  trial 
examiner  has  found  unafl&liated  imions  to  have  been  employer  assisted 
or  dominated  and  recommended  complete  disestablishment  of  them. 
The  Board's  disposition  of  these  cases  will  be  important  precedent 
when  it  must  pass  upon  cases  wherein  there  has  been  employer 
assistance  or  domination  of  affiUated  unions. 

Need  for  amendments 

The  committee  well  appreciates  that  one  of  its  most  important 
duties  is  that  of  exploring  the  need  for  amendment  of  laws  relating  to 
labor-management  relations.  Each  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee understands  that  the  constantly  changing  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  labor  and  management  may  render  inadequate  and 
unworkable  tomorrow  the  law  that  is  satisfactorily  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  today. 

With  these  two  facts  always  in  mind  the  committee  has  endeavored 
to  keep  itself  informed  upon  the  operation  of  the  new  act.  In  every 
industrial  plant  that  the  staff  has  visited  and  in  every  conference  with 
representatives  of  unions  and  industry,  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  act's  various  provisions.  No  information  has  been 
received  from  such  sources  indicating  a  need  for  amendment  at  this 

time. 

Criticism  of  the  act  has  continued  to  fill  union  periodicals.  We 
have  examined  such  criticism  and  found  it  to  be  of  a  general  nature 
with  no  constructive  criticism  of  any  specific  provision.  Early  in 
December  1947  we  issued  a  public  statement  inviting  unions,  employ- 
ers, employees,  and  the  public  to  bring  to  our  attention  any  case  of  an 
inequity  created  by  the  new  law.  We  promised  a  complete  investiga- 
tion followed  by  recommended  amendments  should  such  an  inequity 
be  established.  Our  statement  received  wide  publicity  in  the  press, 
was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  was  extensively  circu- 
lated.    There  was  no  response  to  our  invitation. 

At  each  of  its  meetings  with  members  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  the  committee  has  solicited  their  opinions  as  to  the  need 
for  corrective  legislation.  In  the  meeting  held  in  March  1948,  as 
well  as  in  former  meetings,  the  Board  members  have  stated  that  to 
date  no  situation  has  arisen  which,  in  theu*  opmion,  establishes  the 
necessity  for  amendments. 

We  have  attempted  to  describe  briefly  the  situations  to  which 
various  provisions  of  the  new  law  have  been  applied.  -  In  each  instance 
the  law  has  adequately  provided  a  remedy  for  the  abuse  which  Con- 
$:ress  sought  to  correct. 


As  we  have  indicated  at  various  places  in  this  report,  the  committee 
is  watching  the  application  of  certain  provisions  of  the  act  with  extreme 
interest,  believing  that  the  need  for  clarification  may  develop.  Be- 
cause we  realize  so  well  our  responsibility  in  this  connection,  the 
committee  will  immediately  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
should  it  deem  an  amendment  necessary  without  waiting  until  our 
final  report  is  due  in  January  1949. 

SETTLEMENT   OF   LABOR   DISPUTES 

Title  II  of  the  act  created  a  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  with  a  single  Director  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  committee  deems  the  country 
to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Cyrus  Ching 
to  head  the  new  agency.  His  many  years  of  experience  in  the  day- 
to-day  conduct  of  labor-management  relations  admirably  qualify  him 
for  the  job.  Perhaps  his  greatest  asset  is  the  fact  that  he  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  both  labor  and  management. 

One  of  the  new  Director's  first  actions  was  the  abolition  of  the 
Program  Division  of  the  old  Conciliation  Service.  This  Division's 
main  function  had  been  one  of  conducting  refresher  conferences  in 
Washington  for  conciliators  called  in  from  the  field.  Mr.  Ching 
adopted  a  policy  of  delegating  more  and  more  responsibility  to  his 
regional  directors  in  the  field.  Subject  to  an  over-all  national  policy, 
the  regional  directors  have  complete  discretion  as  to  whether  they  wtlU 
take  jurisdiction  over  a  particular  dispute.  The  national  policy,  as 
declared  by  Mr.  Ching,  is  one  of  confining  the  activities  of  the  Service 
to  those  disputes  which  aflFect  the  public  interest  or  substantially 
affect  interstate  commerce.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  inter- 
vention will  be  confined  to  large  companies  or  basic  industries,  since 
a  relatively  small  company  some  times  occupies  a  key  position  in  the 
Nation's  economy. 

One  important  decision  in  policy  had  to  be  made  soon  aft^r  Mr. 
Ching  assumed  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Service.  The  act's  re- 
quirement that  only  imions  which  had  complied  with  the  non-Com- 
munist affidavit  and  registration  provisions  might  invoke  the  services 
of  the  NLRB  resulted  in  noncomplying  unions  requesting  the  Service 
to  intervene  in  their  disputes  with  employers.  The  Service  promptly 
declined  to  conciliate  any  representation  question  acting  on  the  con- 
cept that  determination  of  bargaining  representatives  had  been 
given  exclusively  to  the  NLRB.  AH  regional  directors  were  instructed 
that  in  no  event  were  they  to  conduct  elections  to  determine  majority 
choice  of  bargaining  representative. 

This  issue  was  presented  again  in  Washington  when  Government 
Services,  Inc.,  a  private  corporation  providing  cafeteria  services  in 
Government  buildings,  refused  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  with  the 
United  Public  Workers  until  they  were  certified  by  the  NLRB.  The 
Public  Workers  was  a  noncomplying  union  and  could  not  obtain  the 
services  of  the  Board.  A  strike  was  called  and  the  union  requested 
the  Service  to  intervene.  The  Service  declined.  Director  Ching  laid 
down  the  policy  that  the  Service  would  not  intervene  where  the  dis- 
pute involved  an  issue  which  could  be  determined  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  upon  the  filing  of  either  a  petition  or  a  charge. 
An  exception  to  the  rule  was  recognized  in  the  event  of  a  national 
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emergency  strike  as  defined  by  the  act  in  which  the  Service  is  required 
to  intervene.  The  conunittee  commends  the  Service  in  refusing  to 
lend  itself  to  bypassing  of  other  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  act  emphasizes  an  equally  important  function  of  mediation  and 
concpiation,  which  is  prevention  of  disputes  that  without  such  pre- 
ventive effort  would  be  apt  to  arise.  This  also  has  been  made  a  major 
program  of  the  new  Service.  Conciliators  are  being  schooled  in  meas- 
ures they  may  take  to  help  eliminate  a  condition  which  may  develop 
into  a  dispute.  For  example,  a  conciliator  who  assists  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute  may  reco^ize  factors  which,  in  his  opinion,  can 
lead  to  later  disagreements.  Under  the  preventative  program,  he  has 
a  duty  to  contact  the  parties  again  after  the  strike  has  been  settled 
and  to  suggest  remedies  which  have  worked  satisfactorily  for  other 
parties  with  similar  problems. 

No  small  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Service  for  its  efforts  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  two  threatened  strikes  which  would 
have  assumed  national  importance.  Mr.  Ching  personally  intervened 
in  the  dispute  at  the  atomic  energy  plant  of  the  Carbon  &  Carbide  Co. 
and  again  when  a  strike  was  inmiinent  in  the  Nation-wide  operations 
of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  In  both  instances  the  disputes  were 
settled  without  a  work  stoppage. 

The  most  repeated  criticism  of  the  old  Conciliation  Service  by 
employer  groups  was  that  being  an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  is  required  to  foster  the  interests  of  labor,  impartial  treatment 
could  not  be  expected.  The  committee  has  heard  no  complaints  of 
bias  since  Mr.  Ching  took  charge  of  the  direction  of  the  Service. 
While  this  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  character  of  the  Director,  the 
stature  of  the  Service  as  an  independent  agency  enhances  to  its  status 
as  an  impartial  mediator. 

REGISTRATION   OP   LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  its  use  of  the  services  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  a  labor  organization  and  its  parent  inter- 
national must  file  the  financial  and  other  information  concerning^ 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs  required  by  section  9  (f)  of  the  act.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  with  whom  such  information  is  required  to  be 
filed,  has  established  a  new  office  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
known  as  the  Office  for  the  Registration  of  Labor  Organizations. 

To  facilitate  the  required  filings,  the  new  office  has  prepared  a  form 
which  is  mailed  to  unions  upon  their  request.  Proper  completion  of 
the  form  furnishes  all  the  information  required  by  the  act.  While  the 
form  does  not  appear  to  be  difficult  to  complete,  many  of  the  earlier 
ones  that  were  sent  in  had  to  be  returned  to  the  unions  for  further 
information. 

As  of  February  1,  1948,  a  total  of  10,796  labor  organizations  had 
filed  the  required  statements.  At  present,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  no  break-down  indicating  how  many  statements  were  filed  by 
A.  F.  of  L.,  CIO,  or  independent  labor  organizations.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  ruled  that  the  information  contained  on  the  forms  may 
be  inspected  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  this  committee. 

As  a  part  of  its  duty  to  study  the  internal  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  labor  organizations,  the  committee  has  made  a  preliminary 


examination  of  the  material  that  has  been  filed  to  date.  A  few 
general  observations  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time.  The  net  worth 
of  the  parent  international  labor  organizations  who  have  filed  to  date 
ranges  from  a  high  of  $14,500,000  to  a  low  of  $14,500.  Initiation  fees 
vary  from  $1  to  $100.  Monthly  due?  run  as  high  as  $5  and  as  low  as 
$1,  but  the  great  majority  of  union  members  pay  about  $1.50  per 
month.  The  average  international  president  is  paid  a  salary  of 
$10,000  per  year,  including  expenses.  A  few  received  in  excess  of 
$25,000  per  year,  and  atleast  one  is  paid  no  salary  receiving  only  an 
expense  allowance.  Until  more  local  unions  have  filed  financial  infor- 
mation, the  data  on  initiation  fees  and  periodic  dues  is  of  little  value. 
Constitutions  of  the  international  unions  give  their  constituent  locals 
wide  discretion  in  fixing  such  fees. 

COMPILATION  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AGREEMENTS 

Section  211  of  the  act  directed  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
maintain  a  file  of  all  available  collective  bargaining  agreements  and, 
upon  request,  to  furnish  information  therefrom  which  might  aid  in 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  Whije  this  Bureau  had  maintained 
a  file  of  such  agreements,  no  special  effort  had  been  made  to  keep  it  up 
to  date  with  current  contracts.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  new  law,  the  Bureau  has  designated  an  employee  in  each  of  its 
five  regional  offices  to  contact  employers  and  unions  and  obtain  copies 
of  their  contracts.  Requests  for  copies  of  new  contracts  are  also  sent 
to  unions  and  employers  who  notify  the  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  existence  of  a  dispute,  as  they  are  required  to  do  30 
days  before  they  terminate  a  contract.  These,  and  other  efforts,  to 
obtain  such  agreements  have  resulted  in  a  file  of  14,500  contracts. 

In  order  to  make  the  information  more  readily  available  to  interested 
parties,  some  200  major  agreements  have  been  microfilmed  and  made 
available  in  the  regional  offices. 

The  Bureau  reports  an  increasing  demand  for  contract  information. 
A  typical  request  is  one  asking  for  samples  of  seniority  clauses  prevail- 
ing in  the  industry  in  which  the  party  is  interested.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  requests  to  date  have  been  made  by  employers.  To 
supply  such  information  the  contracts  have  been  analyzed  and  indexed 
to  a  point  where  the  Bureau  can  immediately  supply  a  representative 
sampling  of  any  type  of  clause  requested. 

The  Bureau  has  also  issued  periodic  bulletins  containing  examples 
of  various  types  of  agreements  and  provisions  therefrom. 

SUITS    UNDER    THE    NEW    ACT    BY    PRIVATE    PARTIES 

Section  301  of  the  new  law  gives  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
jurisdiction  over  suits  for  violation  of  contracts  between  an  employer 
and  a  labor  organization.  The  act  also  provides  that  labor  organiza- 
tions may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  sub- 
jects them  to  suit  for  engaging  in  illegal  secondary  boycotts,  juris- 
dictional strikes,  or  strikes  in  a  plant  where  another  labor  organization 
has  been  certified  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  bar- 
gaining representative.  The  committee  has  noted  the  existence  of  a 
belief  among  some  union  members  that  this  section  of  the  law  author- 
izes suits  against,  and  the  collection  of  damages  from  them  personally. 
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Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  statute  itself  cate- 
gorically states  that — 

S?Jf  "^°"»f'^,^  K^^""^/'^  against  a  labor  organization  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
btates  shall  be  enforceable  only  against  a  labor  organization  as  an  entity  and 
hfs  aSets^  ^  ^°^  ^  enforceable  against  any  individual  member  or 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  on  June  22,  1947  there 
was  strong  union  insistence  on  clauses  exempting  them  from  suit 
lability  in  contract  negotiations.  A  strike  was  called  at  the  Murray 
iiody  Corp.,  m  Detroit,  by  the  United  AutomobUe  Workers,  CIO 
when  that  company  refused  to  agree  to  such  a  clause  in  a  new  contract. 
I  he  agreement  which  settled  that  strike  relieved  the  union  from 
responsibility  for  stoppages  over  which  it  had  no  control,  but  in 
exchange  for  such  exemption,  the  miion  agreed  to  assume  certain 
responsibihties  in  the  event  of  "wildcat''  strikes. 

The  committee  has  noted  similar  provisions  in  many  of  the  contracts 
which  It  has  examined.  Clauses  wherein  the  union  agrees,  in  the 
event  of  an  unauthorized  strike,  to  direct  the  strikers  to  return  to 
work,  to  withhold  all  support  to  the  strikers,  to  ignore  the  picket  line, 
and  to  authorize  the  employer  to  discipline  the  strikers  in  any  way  it 
^  chooses,  are  becoming  quite  common.  Many  contracts  provide  that 
when  the  umon  shaU  have  taken  such  actions,  it  shall  be  exempt  from 
suit  liability  under  the  no-strike  clause  of  the  contract. 

Smce  the  effective  date  of  the  act  some  scattered  damage  suits  have 
been  brought  under  these  provisions  of  the  law.  A  total  of  26  suits 
hied  under  these  sections  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
Ten  of  these  suits  allege  conduct  in  breach  of  contract;  six  allege 
Illegal  secondary  boycotts,  three  allege  jurisdictional  disputes;  two 
allege  violence  on  the  picket  line;  and  in  five  cases  no  information 
concerning  the  theory  of  the  complaint  has  been  furnished.  Employ- 
ers were  plaintiffs  in  21  suits;  unions,  in  3  suits;  and  individuals,  m  2 
suits.  Thus  far,  a  total  of  8  of  these  cases  have  been  dismissed  pur- 
suant to  settlement  agreements  between  the  parties  involved. 

TThus  far,  there  has  been  formal  court  action  in  only  two  suits 
under  these  sections  of  the  Law.  On  November  21,  1947,  the  Federal 
district  court,  Baltimore,  Md.,  without  rendering  an  opinion,  dismissed 
the  suit  entitled  ''Harry  W.  Wilhelm  v.  Union  oj  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers,  CIO.''  The  case  had  been  based  upon  alleged  vio- 
lence by  umon  members  on  a  picket  hne  during  a  strike.  On  January 
15,  1948,  the  same  court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  damage 
suit  provisions  of  the  act  in  the  case  of  Colonial  Hardwood  Flooring 
Company,  Inc.  v.  International  Union,  United  Furniture  Workers  of 
America  et  al.  The  suit  alleged  a  strike  in  breach  of  contract  and 
an  illegal  secondary  boycott.  The  union  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  proceeding.  In  a  memorandum  opinion,  the  court  overruled  the 
motion  to  dismiss.  The  court  rejected  the  argument  that  it  lacked 
junsdiction  in  the  absence  of  diversity  of  citizenship,  and  stated  that 
since  section  301  of  the  act  expressly  authorized  suits  of  the  kind  here 
involved,  that  this  was  a  "suit  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States,"  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  as  defined 
by  the  Constitution.  The  opinion  also  rejected  the  argument  that 
the  plaintiff  "should  have  resorted  under  the  contract  to  arbitration 
instead  of  to  a  suit."  The  court  observed  in  this  connection  that 
the  proper  construction  of  the  contract  shows  very  clearly  that  the 


purpose  of  the  arbitration  provision  was  to  prevent  a  strike  *  *  * 
and  not  to  arbitrate  a  strike  after  it  occurred     *     *     *." 

Finally,  the  court  dismissed  the  argument  that  sections  301  and  303 
of  the  act,  because  of  "alleged  retrospective  operation  on  contracts 
existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,"  were  violative  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

A  review  of  this  pending  litigation  convincingly  establishes  that 
unions  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  predicted  multiplicity  of  suits 
with  resultant  drains  on  their  treasuries.  The  legislative  history  of 
this  section  points  out  a  desire  that  labor  organizations  assume  more 
responsibility  for  their  conduct,  and  take  action  to  prevent  unauthor- 
ized or  "wildcat"  strikes.  That  the  provision  has  had  that  desired 
effect  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  reference  to  statistics  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Car  Co.  From  January  1  to  August  22, 1937,  there  were  33,495 
man-days  lost  in  "wildcat"  stoppages.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  only  304  man-days  were  lost. 

RESTRICTIONS   ON   POLITICAL   EXPENDITURES 

The  first  court  test  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  as  amended 
by  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  is  now  being  made.  The 
case  arose  out  of  the  July  14,  1947,  issue  of  the  CIO  News,  a  weekly 
publication  of  the  CIO.  The  entire  first  page  of  that  issue  was  devoted 
to  an  editorial  signed  by  Philip  Murray,  the  union's  president.  The 
editorial  urged  all  CIO  members  residing  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  for  the  State  of  Maryland  to  vote  for  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  a 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives  in  an  election  to  be  held 
on  July  15,  1947.  The  indictment  charges  that  an  extra  thousand 
copies  of  this  issue  were  sent  to  the  CIO  regional  director  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  for  distribution,  and  that  it  constituted  an  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  a  labor  organization  in  connection  with  a  Federal  election. 
The  union  has  stated  that  it  intends  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  provision  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  A  copy  of  the 
indictment  against  the  CIO  and  Philip  Murray,  its  president,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  of  the  report. 

On  February  20,  1948,  the  Attorney  General  invited  the  committee 
to  participate  as  amicus  curiae  in  the  argument  on  the  union's  motion 
to  dismiss  the  indictment.  A  copy  of  his  letter  and  the  committee's 
reply  setting  forth  our  reasons  for  declining  to  so  participate  are  also 
included  in  the  appendix. 

The  committee  has  been  closely  following  the  case  because  it  should 
answer  some  of  the  questions  raised  during  the  Senate  debate  on  this 
section.  If  the  allegations  of  fact  are  correct,  the  case  squarely 
presents  the  application  of  the  law  to  a  newspaper  supported  out  of 
general  ilnion  funds  when  it  goes  beyond  its  usual  course  of  business 
m  support  of  a  candidate  for  Federal  political  office.  The  committee 
has  given  some  thought  to  the  advisability  of  recommending  an  amend- 
ment to  this  section  which  would  define  and  except  particular  activities 
of  regularly  circulated  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  its  application. 
However,  until  there  has  been  court  determination  on  the  effect  of 
the  present  law,  the  committee  will  not  know  what,  if  anything, 
may  be  necessary. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  a  biU  from  which  the  amend- 
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merits  made  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  were  taken.  We  are  informed  that  such  com- 
mittee IS  now  considering  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  in  its  entirety 
with  the  view  to  possible  amendment  and,  for  that  additional  reason, 
this  committee  is  withholding  any  recommendation  on  this  section. 

Willie  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  been  a  controversial 
law  through  its  several  amendments,  its  provisions  have  been  almost 
without  test  m  the  coiu-ts.  A  1907  law  prohibited  corporations  from 
making  money  contributions  in  connection  with  any  election  to  Federal 
pohtical  office.  The  1925  act  eliminated  the  word  "money"  md  thus 
presumably  illegalized  any  type  of  contributions  by  corporations. 
In  the  Smith-Connally  Act  (1943)  the  law  was  amended  to  also  pro- 
hibit contributions  by  labor  organizations.  The  only  court  to  rule 
on  its  constitutionality  has  been  a  United  States  district  court  (U  S 
V.  Brewers  Assn.  {2S9  F.,  163)). 

Ihe  committee  has  had  several  informal  conferences  with  officials 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  whom  has 
been  assigned  the  enforcement  of  this  section  of  the  act.  They  have 
investigated  numerous  cases  in  which  there  was  alleged  to  have  been 
violations.  In  most  instances,  a  preliminary  check  disclosed  that 
there  had  been  either  no  "expenditure,''  or  that  if  an  expenditure  had 
been  made,  it  was  not  "in  connection  with"  a  political  campaign. 
Department  of  Justice  attorneys  interpret  the  provision  as  requiring 
the  expenditure  either  for  or  against  an  individual  who  may  or  may 
not  later  be  a  candidate  is  no  violation. 

The  committee  will  continue  to  study  the  effect  of  these  prohibi- 
tions against  political  activity  with  a  view  to  making  recommenda- 
tions for  amendment  if  experience  demonstrates  that  they  prohibit 
political  activity  which  may  be  desirable. 

III.  Welfare  Funds 

Employer  contributions  to  union  welfare  funds  have  become  a 
major  issue  in  collective  bargaining.  Negotiations  have  been  started 
between  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  CIO,  and  employers 
in  the  steel  industry  for  an  employer-financed  pension  plan  for  workers 
in  basic  steel.  The  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America,  in  their 
last  contract  negotiations  with  General  Motors  Co.  and  since  then, 
have  informed  that  company  of  their  desire  to  incorporate  health 
and  welfare  programs  into  future  contracts.  The  UAW  has  also  filed 
charges  with  the  NLRB  alleging  that  General  Motors'  modification 
of  its  20-year-old  insurance  plan  without  bargaining  on  the  changes 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  companv's  duty  to  bargain  with  the 
union  in  good  faith.  The  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB  has  issued  a 
complaint  on  this  charge  and  has  obtained  an  order  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  restraining  the 
company  from  putting  the  plan  into  effect  until  the  NLRB  has  passed 
upon  the  case  on  its  merits. 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  July  8,  1947,  agreement  between  the  coal  oper- 
ators and  that  union,  is  potentially  the  largest  of  all  the  funds  presently 
in  existence.  The  contract  provides  payment  into  the  fund  by  the 
coal  operators  of  10  cents  on  every  ton  of  coal  mined.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  $58,000,000  will  be  paid  into  the  fund  in  the  fiscal 


year  of  1948.  In  setting  up  this  fund,  the  union  selected  its  president, 
John  L.  Lewis,  as  its  trustee.  The  operators  selected  Ezra  Van  Horn. 
These  two  members  designated  Thomas  E.  Murray  as  the  neutral 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  who  has  since  resigned. 

No  prosecutions  have  been  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  violations  arising  under  section  302  of  the  law.  Arbitrators  have 
made  awards  in  at  least  two  instances  which  required  interpretations 
of  sections  302  (f)  and  (g).  In  the  New  York  case  involving  Harjer 
Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  local  76-B  of  the  United  Furniture  Workers 
of  America  CIO,  the  arbitrator  ruled  in  effect  that  the  act  provides  a 
perpetual  exemption  from  the  requirement  of  equal  representation  in 
the  administration  of  the  trust  to  those  funds  established  prior  to 
January  1,  1946.  The  award  held  that  an  employer  who  undertook 
by  contract  on  August  21,  1947,  to  contribute  to  a  fund  established 
on  May  28,  1944,  by  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  to  which  he 
was  not  a  party,  is  not  because  of  absence  of  equal  representation  in 
the  administration  of  the  fund,  relieved  from  making  contributions  to 
it.  A  similar  award  was  handed  down  by  another  arbitrator  in  a  case 
involving  the  Association  of  Uptown  Converters,  representing  87 
textile  concerns  in  New  York  City. 

In  one  instance,  employees  have  demonstrated  their  preference  for 
a  present  wage  increase  over  a  pension  plan  providing  substantial 
later  benefits  to  them.  (In  the  fall  of  1947,  employees  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  Detroit,  were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
alternative  offer  of  the  company  for  an  immediate  11}^  cent  per  hour 
wage  increase  plus  six  paid  holidays,  or  a  $200,000,000  pension  porgram 
plus  an  immediate  7-cent  per  hour  increase.  The  employees  chose  the 
larger  immediate  increase  by  a  vote  of  approximately  3  to  1.] 

A  major  issue  in  the  welfare  fund  field  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  NLRB.  In  the  Inland  Steel  case  (13-C-2836)  the  trial  examiner 
recommended  that  the  Board  find  the  employer  guilty  of  refusal  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  when  he  refused  to  bargain  on  the  subject  of 
the  company's  contribution  to  a  union  welfare  fund.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  General  Motors  case  mentioned  above,  and  in  the  W.  W. 
Cross  &  Co.  case  (l-C-2676),  the  NLRB  must  determine  whether 
the  law  requires  an  employer  to  bargain  on  various  phases  of  the 
general  subject  of  welfare  funds. 

Labor's  interest  in  welfare  activities  dates  back  to  the  early  days 
of  trade  unionism  when  workers  organized  mutual  aid  associations. 
However,  the  growth  of  modem  unionism  was  accompanied  by  a 
decline  of  interest  in  welfare  matters  and,  as  a  result,  when  labor 
undertook,  during  the  last  decade,  to  organize  mass-producing 
industries,  it  found  many  employer-sponsored  welfare  programs  in 
operation. 

The  growth  of  union  welfare  funds  received  its  greatest  stimulus 
during  World  War  II  when  employer  contributions  to  welfare  plans 
were  substituted  for  wage  increases  following  a  ruling  of  the  National 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  that  benefits  under  such  plans  did  not 
constitute  wages.  No  official  figures  exist  on  the  total  number  of 
workers  now  covered.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimated  that  there  were  600,000  in  1945  and  1,250,000  in  the  early 
part  of  1947.  From  available  information,  it  may  be  estimated  that 
a  minimum  of  1,679,000  workers  are  presently  covered.  Twenty-eight 
national  and  international  unions  are  known  to  have  obtained  welfare 
funds  through  collective-bargaining  agreements. 
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.  Classification  of  the  funds  is  difficult  because  of  the  numerous  types 
m  existence.  Failure  to  attain  uniformity  is  attributable  in  part  to 
the  necessity  for  mdivudual  funds  to  satisfy  requisites  of  the  particular 
industrv,  and  m  part  from  the  fact  that  the  funds  are  products 
of  the  bargaining  table.  They  may,  however,  be  generaUy  grouped 
according  to  the  sources  from  which  contributions  are  derived,  and 
the  parties  m  which  administrative  control  is  vested.  Funds  are 
therefore  classified  as  to  whether  moneys  are  derived  exclusively  from 
(1)  the  employer,  (2)  the  employee,  or,  (3)  whether  there  is  joint 
contribution.  They  may  be  further  cataloged  on  the  basis  of  whether 
administration  is  vested  in  (1)  the  employer,  (2)  the  union,  or  (3) 
a  union-management  group.  In  addition,  welfare  programs  may  be 
insured  by  (1)  an  established  carrier,  (2)  an  insurance  company 
chartered  for  the  express  purpose  of  insuring  the  particular  welfare 
program  and  (3)  the  plan  may  contemplate  payment  of  benefits 
directly  from  the  funds.  A  great  many  combmations  of  these  charac- 
teristics are  found  in  existing  funds. 

The  funds  we  have  analyzed  provide  one  or  more  of  such  benefits  as 
sick  payments,  hospital  or  surgical  expenses,  dental  care,  benefits 
in  case  of  accidental  death,  maternity,  preventive  medical  services, 
retirement,  vacation  payments,  various  clinical  services,  rest  camps' 
health  education,  laboratory  tests,  periodic  health  examinations,  and 
benefits  in  case  of  permanent  or  temporary  disability.  The  types  of 
benefits  and  the  amounts  made  available  under  each  program  may 
vary  with  the  particular  industry  in  which  the  fund  operates. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  any  evaluation  of  the  general  impact  of  the 
law  upon  welfare  funds.  Evidence  to  datp  does  not  indicate  that  it 
has  operated  to  affect  the  rapid  trend  toward  expansion  in  this  field. 
Many  of  the  funds  were  established  prior  to  Januaiy  1946,  and  there- 
fore the  act's  application  to  them  is  limited.  The  committee  is 
making  a  study  of  welfare  plans  one  of  its  major  programs. 

Studies  already  undertaken  by  the  committee  direct  particular 
attention  to  the  methods  of  administration,  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, the  amounts  paid  into  the  funds,  the  procedures  for  paying  claims, 
eligibility  requirements,  the  number  of  workers  covered,  the  value  of 
claims  paid,  rights  of  workers  to  benefits  upon  leaving  covered  em- 
ployment, and  the  effects  on  absenteeism  and  labor  turn-over. 

The  committee's  continued  study  of  welfare  funds  will  be  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  relationship  to  Federal  and  State  social-security 
laws.  We  are  especially  interested  in  the  individual's  right  to  benefits 
and  whether  he  will  retain  accrued  rights  in  his  individual  capacity 
regardless  of  continued  employment  or  union  affiliation. 

The  study  will  not  only  be  directed  to  an  examination  of  the  account- 
ing and  actuarial  considerations  of  welfare  programs,  but  will  also  be 
directed  to  the  individual  worker's  equity  in  such  plans  and  the  over-all 
relationship  to  established  social-security  laws.  However,  we  believe 
that  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  problem,  we  must  have  a  fairly 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  such  funds.  With  this  in 
mind,  studits  have  already  been  undertaken  of  the  welfare  arrange- 
ments of  the  Amalgamated  Clothinsr  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  and 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  AFL. 

IV.  Plant  Studies 

The  committee  determined  at  its  initial  meeting  that  benefit  would 
be  derived  from  case  studies  of  the  labor-management  relations  in 


representative  business  concerns  in  various  industries.  The  problems 
which  have  been  resolved  through  collective  bargaining,  the  critical 
issues  to  be  determined  in  coming  years,  the  methods  and  attitudes 
that  lead  to  stable  and  constructive  labor-management  relations, 
would  thus  be  brought  into  relief  against  the  back  drop  of  Federal 
legislation. 

In  undertaking  these  studies  the  committee  was  influenced  by  a 
number  of  considerations.  The  wide  variety  in  the  subjects  which 
the  act  directed  us  to  study  made  necessary  that  the  committee 
inform  itself  in  greater  detail  of  how  collective  bargaining  is  actually 
conducted  at  the  plant  level.  The  experience  of  the  various  com- 
mittee members  with  previous  hearings  on  labor-management  rela- 
tions had  resulted  in  a  belief  that  such  hearings  could  be  made  more 
productive  of  real  information  by  advance  staff  investigation.  The 
studies  were  designed  to  elicit  much  of  the  information  upon  which 
the  act  requires  us  to  report.  Finally,  the  committee  b.elieved  that 
such  studies  should  also  be  of  value  to  employers,  unions,  and  the 
public.  The  business  enterprises  selected  for  study  were  not  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  outstanding  achievement  in  establishing  a  stable  rela- 
tionship between  union  and  management,  although  some  were  found 
to  have  made  great  progress  toward  this  goal ;  rather,  each  was  selected 
as  representative  of  the  problems  to  be  found  in  its  industry,  or  on 
the  basis  of  some  constructivi^  contribution  to  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  problems  in  labor-management  relations.  An  effort  was  also  made 
to  select  those  business  enterprises  study  of  which  would  provide  some 
information  on  industry-wide  bargaining,  welfare  funds,  incentive  pay, 
or  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  studies  were  attempted  only  where  there 
was  no  current  strike,  lock-out,  or  other  situation  likely  to  generate 
temporary  and  abnormal  stresses,  and  only  where  the  cooperation 
of  union  and  management  might  be  expected.  Up  to  this  time, 
studies  of  th^  following  concerns  have  been  completed:  The  Botany 
Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  The 
Murray  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. ;  the  George  A.  Hormel  Co.,  Austin,  Minn. ;  International 
Harvester  Corp.,  Chicago,  III.;  and  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

In  making  further  selection  of  companies  for  these  studies,  the 
committee  hopes  to  obtain  diversification  in  order  that  its  final  report 
may  reflect  a  better  composite  picture  of  the  country's  collective 
bargaining.  We  want  to  include  a  typical  company  in  each  major 
industry.  Further  reports  should  point  out  the  different  bargaining 
approaches  of  unions  affiliated  with  the  several  major  federations  as 
well  as  unaffiliated  unions.  Geographical  considerations  will  also 
influence  further  selection,  since  the  committee  recognizes  that 
sectional  and  local  conditions  must  have  an  effect  upon  the  collective- 
bargaining  processes. 

In  each  case,  these  reports  were  prepared  initially  by  committee  staff 
members  after  appropriate  research  followed  by  personal  consultation 
with  company  and  union  leaders.  After  review  by  the  committee,  the 
tentative  reports  were  submitted  to  the  union  and  company  officials 
involved  and  their  comments  and  criticisms  obtained.  Wherever 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  factual  accuracy  or  fair  and  impartial  ap- 
praisal, appropriate  revisions  were  made  in  the  reports.  The  studies 
included  in  the  appendix  are  those  in  which  the  committee  has  had 
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the  benefit  of  review  and  criticism  of  both  parties.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  reflect  the  unprejudiced,  open-minded,  and  impartial 
attitude  with  which  the  studies  were  approached.  Statements  of 
opmion  and  evaluation  were  unavoidable  in  the  presentation  of  an 
mtelligont  analysis,  and  for  these  the  staff  members  who  conducted 
the  studies  must  accept  responsibihty. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  studies  made  thus  far  are  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  provide  adequate  foundation  for  broad  general 
conclusions    or    specific    legislative    recommendations.     There    are 
However,  several  mterestmg  observations  suggested  by  these  studies! 

Much  of  the  strife  between  unions  and  management  in  recent  veara 
Has  been  characterized  by  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  union  for  a 
1^  larger  share  m  the  determination  of  certain  policies  held  by  manage- 
ment to  be  Its  own  exclusive  prerogatives  outside  the  scope  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  Where  the  union  makes  such  demands,  and  the 
company  TeeTs  bound  to  resist  as  a  matter  of  principle,  agreement  is 
far  more  difficult  to  attain  and  is  likely  to  be  no  more  than  a  temporary 
truce  while  each  side  girds  for  the  next  engagement.  Usually  such 
issues  are  fought  out  in  the  power  centers  of  industry  wh/re  the 
results  will  effectively  establish  a  pattern  for  the  industry.  At  the 
Murray  Corp.,  it  was  found  that  both  union  and  management  had 
tacitly  consented  to  follow  the  auto  industry  pattern  on  such  matters 
as  the  general  wage  level.  Because  bargaining  was  thus  forced  to 
operate  withiii  limits  determined  by  others  and  accepted  by  both 
parties  as  the  limits,  it  was  found  that  the  gap  between  union  demands 
and  company  willingness  was  often  much  narrower  than  has  been  the 
case  with  the  pacesetters.  Such  a  limitation  of  the  scope  of  collective 
bargaining  tenaecTto-facilitate  agreement  on  the  remaining  issues 

In  many  companies  the  problem  of  divided  loyalty  is  a  constant 
source  ot  friction.  Where  management  has  sincerefy  accepted  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  union  is  genuinely  prepared 
to  direct  its  activities  in  the  realization  that  its  own  well-beinjr  is 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  company,  then  this  question  largely 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  adequate  and  effective  two-way  communi- 
cation. '^ 

At  the  Botany  Mills,  where  a  high  degree  of  understanding  had 
been  achieved  between  top  officials  on  both  sides,  the  problem  of 
communication  has  been  met  by  the  labor-management  school,  which 
IS  unique  in  giving  identical  and  joint  instruction  to  management  and 
union  representatives  at  all  levels  based  on  material  prepared  jointly 
by  officials  of  both.  j         j 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
countiy  s  rubber  companies.  The  incentive  payment  system  is  essen- 
tially a  straight  piece-work  wage  method.  The  report  explains  the 
development  of  this  wage  system  and  presents  a  brief  history  of  the 
deveJopment  of  the  union  movement  in  the  rubber  industry  as  a  whole 

At  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  nonunion  plant' 
the  incentive  system  has  been  developed  to  a  point  where  the  pro- 
duction bonus  of  the  average  employee  is  more  than  100  percent  of 
his  base  pay  and  where  the  lowest  paid  employee  received  $2  952  as 
his  total  income  in  1947,  and  the  average  income  of  the  production 
employees  excluding  supervisors  was  in  excess  of  $6,C00.  This  report 
presents  the  methods  used  by  the  company  both  in  the  selection  of 
personnel  and  development  of  new  techniques  to  insure  a  continuing 
high  production  with  steadily  diminishing  labor  costs 


The  report  on  the  George  A.  Hormel  Co.,  a  meat-packing  plant  at 
Austin,  Minn.,  shows  that  there  is  much  more  to  the  Hormel  wage 
system  than  the  much-publicized  so-called  guaranteed  annual  wage. 
At  that  company,  in  an  industry  which  is  highly  seasonal,  it  has  been 
possible  to  spread  employment  over  the  full  year  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  working  on  new  products  and  byproducts  of  fresh  meats  during 
the  slack  season.  The  com.pany  pays  a  production  bonus  and  a  share 
in  its  annual  profits  to  its  employees.  This  situation  has  answered 
the  employees'  wish  for  job  and  financial  security,  and  at  the  same 
time  includes  an  elaborate  incentive. 

The  report  of  the  Murray  Corp.,  an  auto  body  manufacturing 
company  in  Detroit,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  and  other 
smaller  key  suppliers  in  the  auto  industry.  The  strike  in  1947,  while 
it  directly  involved  only  the  Murray  Corp.,  resulted  in  extensive 
shut-downs  throughout  the  industry  because  of  a  lack  of  those  parta 
normally  supplied  the  bigger  companies  by  Murray. 

The  labor  relations  between  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  and  the 
Food  and  Tobacco  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  present  a  stormier 
picture  than  those  mentioned  heretofore.  The  report  outUnes  the 
history  of  relations  between  this  union  and  the  Reynolds  Co.,  and 
suggests  the  possibifity  that  the  company  may  decline  to  negotiate  a 
new  contract  with  the  FTA  unless  that  union  redemonstrates  its 
majority  in  an  election  conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Such  an  election  would  require  the  FTA  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  or  lose  its  bargaining  rights  by 
not  appearing  on  a  ballot  with  the  contending  unaffihated  union. 

The  report  relating  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  is  almost 
completely  restricted  to  that  concern's  relations  with  the  Farm  Equip- 
ment and  Metal  Workers  of  America,  CIO.  There  this  union  fought 
and  won  a  long  and  difficult  organizing  and  recognition  battle.  How- 
ever, as  in  the  Reynolds  case,  there  i§  also  the  possibility  that  the 
company  will  decline  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  unless  the  FE  re- 
demonstrates  its  majority  in  an  NLRB  election. 

Since  neither  the  FE  at  Harvester  nor  the  FTA  at  Reynolds  has 
complied  with  the  affidavit  requirements  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
their  situations  might  be  cited  as  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  law  to  the  detriment  of  unions.  However,  it  would  seem  that 
a  very  simple  answer  to  that  charge  in  each  case  is  compliance  with 
the  law  by  the  officials  of  the  unions  involved. 

At  the  plants  thus  far  studied,  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947  has  not  materially  altered  the  pattern  of  collective  bargain- 
ing or  conduct  of  industrial  relations.  Full  impact  of  the  act  may 
not  have  been  felt  at  the  time  these  studies  were  conducted,  and  at 
least  some  effects  may  be  expected  in  the  intangible  but  nonetheless 
important  realm  of  attitudes  toward  the  bargaining  relation.  Careful 
analysis  of  the  industrial  relations  studied  at  these  plants  has  thus 
far  failed  to  reveal  a  single  specffic  instance  wherein  the  proper  and 
healthy  functions  of  a  responsible  union  have  been  curtailed  by  any 
provision  of  the  act.  Various  fears  have  been  voiced  by  union 
leaders  at  these  plants  who  predict  dire  consequences  in  the  future, 
but  these  are  not  founded  on  specific  experience  since  passage  of  the 
act. 

In  presenting  these  reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  public,  the 
committee  realizes  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  present  them  as 
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complete  and  detailed  studies  of  the  labor  relations  of  the  companies 
involved.  Rather  they  are  merely  sketches  of  the  history  of  collec- 
tive bargammg  and  outlines  of  some  of  the  accomplishments  and  the 
problems.  They  are  presented  in  the  thought  and  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  add  to  the  information  on  day-to-day  labor  relations 
a  subject  on  which  the  public  to  date  has  had  very  little  detaUed 
knowledge. 

V.  Industry- Wide  Bargaining 

The  term  "industry-wide  bargaining"  requires  explanation.  There 
are  few  pure  examples  m  American  industrv  of  collective  bargaining 
conducted  on  an  industry-wide  scale.  A  more  accurate  term  to 
describe  the  type  bargaining  the  committee  is  studying  is  "multi- 
employer bargaining,  viz,  coUective  bargaining  between  a  union  and 
a-group  or  groups  of  employers.  Whenever  two  or  more  employers 
deal  with  a  union  on  a  collective  basis,  there  exists  a  form  of  multi- 
employer bargaining.  The  negotiations  may  be  on  an  industry-wide 
scale,  on  a  regional  scale,  or  on  a  metropolitan  or  local  scale. 

Another  form  of  collective  bargaining  which  has  become  more  and 
more  prevalent  in  recent  years  and  which  is  very  closely  related  to 
multiemployer  bargaining  is  "p^^tfcern"  bargaining,  where  the  union 
applies,  or  attempts  to  apply,  the  same  terms,  conditions,  or  demands 
to  a  number  of  employers  in  an  industry  where  the  employers  act 
singly  and  not  as  a  group.  Reference  to  the  labor  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  the 
spring  of  1947  discloses  that  this  type  of  bargaining  prevails  in  the 
steel  and  automobile  industries. 

The  committee,  followmg  its  usual  policy,  has  sought  to  obtain  the 
facts  on  multiemployer  bargaining  by  studying  it  in  operation  in  those 
industries  m  which  it  exists  The  men's  clothing  industry  was  the  first 
industry  chosen  by  the  committee  for  study.  Members  of  the  staff 
have  visited  the  trade  centers  of  this  industry  in  New  York,  Chicao'o 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati.  They  ha've 
talked  with  numerous  manufacturers  and  union  oflficials,  as  well  as 
officers  and  managers  of  employei-s'  and  contractors'  associations 
rhey  have  seen  the  various  operations  involved  and  the  employees  at 
work  in  several  plants  which  manufacture  men's  clothing.  Thev 
have  studied  statistics  and  records  and  have  examined  backPTound 
material  affecting  this  problem  in  the  men's  clothing  industry.^ 

The  committee's  study  of  the  men's  clothing  industry  is  being  sent 
to  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  'for  comment 
Time  will  not  permit  its  review  before  this  report  is  printed,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  included  therein. 

In  continuing  its  study  of  industry-wide  bargaining,  the  committee 
will  study  other  industries  in  which  it  exists.  One  such  study  is  now  in 
Its  initial  stage  and  others  will  be  started  as  time  permits.  All  such 
studies  are  being  made  from  the  standpoint  of  gathering  all  pertinent 
facts  in  order  that  the  conmiitte  and  Congress  may  determine  the 
effects  of  this  type  of  bargaining  upon  the  national  economy. 
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Indictment  op  the  CIO  and  Philip  Murray 

G.  J.  Original 


Criminal  No. 


Section  313  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Att,  as  amended  by  Section  304  of  the 

Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

Holding  a  Criminal  Term 

The  United  States  op  America  v.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Philip  Murray,  Officer  Thereof 

January  Term  A.  D.  1948 


The  District  op  Columbia,  ss: 


COUNT   I 


The  Grand  Jurors  of  the  United  States  of  America,  duly  impaneled  and  sworn 
to  inquire  within  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  now  attending  the  said 
•Court  upon  their  oaths  present: 

(\)  That  at  all  times  mentioned  herein  the  defendant  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  CIO,  was  a  labor  organization  as  defined 
in  Section  313  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  as  amended  by  Section  304  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947. 

(2)  That  at  all  times  mentioned  herein  Philip  Murray  was  the  duly  elected 
and  qualified  President  and  an  officer  of  said  defendant  CIO,  and  actively  disi- 
charged  the  duties  of  his  said  office  as  President  of  said  defendant  CIO. 

(3)  That  at  all  the  times  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  said  defendant  CIO  owned, 
composed,  edited  and  published  a  weekly  periodical  known  as  "The  CIO  News," 
and  the  said  defendant  CIO  paid  all  of  the  costs  and  made  all  of  the  expenditures 
necessary  and  incidental  to  the  publication  and  distribution  of  said  periodical, 
"The  CIO  News,"  from  the  funds  of  the  said  defendant  CIO,  including  the 
salaries  of  the  editors  and  contributors  and  other  writers  of  texts  set  forth  in 
said  periodical  and  including  also  the  cost  of  the  printing  of  the  said  periodical 
and  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  the  said  periodical,  and  all  such  payments  and 
■exp>enditures,  including  those  representing  the  cost  and  distribution  of  the  issue 
of  said  "The  CIO  News"  under  date  of  July  14,  1947,  and  designated  as  Volume 
10,  No.  28,  were  made  by  said  defendant  CIO  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court. 

(4)  Heretofore,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  1947,  a  special  election  at  which 
a  Representative  to  Congress  was  voted  for,  was  held  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

(5)  That  in  anticipation  of  the  holding  of  the  said  special  election  and  with 
the  intention  thereby  to  violate  the  provisions  of  Section  313  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  as  amended  by  Section  304  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  the  said  defendant  CIO  caused  the  following  text  to  be  published  on 
the  front  page  of  the  issue  of  said  periodical,  "The  CIO  News,"  for  and  under  the 
<late  of  July  14,  1947,  and  designated  as  the  issue  known  as  Volume  10,  No.  28: 
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"Test  op  Poutical  Freedom 
"By  Philip  Murray,  president,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

on?o^L"  D^^ictstf  t^'e  CitTo/BSor"""'  '^^^'""  ""^  *"  ^^'^^"^^^^  ^ 
end^i^ed^'U^th?  PTO  p' V'/"'^Pa^.'?  Garmatz,  has  been  officially  approved  and 
The  Jlndidato  forth?  ""^'^-f^^  Action  Committee  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 
w^^fS  f  5  1 J  the  opposition  party  is  notorious  among  the  working  men  and 
^Th   ""ri^^l'^^T  ^""^  ^'^  antiunion  views  and  activiti^  ^ 

Congressional  nlfH^"  •^'"'^T^f'  by  representatives  of  its  members  within  the 
of  t^Ttat^PAr  «^^^^^^  involved  in  this  election  to  give  publicity  to  the  action 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  however,  has  recentlv  enacted  a  law 
commonly  known  and  referred  to  as  the  Taft-Hartlev  Act     ThHaw  purport; 

^o^g^nlL^ilM  ^a^c^i^roughth^?  dTly  ^.^T^^Tt^^ 
e^=  i^;tde^^^^^  ^^-«  ^-^  -^  knotntn^^;^atVerl'^Sa?in^^^^^^ 

«;"^.^^**/'^*'?'*!u'  *^®  foremost  sponsor  of  the  new  law,  has  publiclv  stated  his 
view  that  It  is  the  purpose,  intent  and  effect  of  the  new'law  to  stifle  the  vo^^^ 
^wn'r^'l^''''  -"^^  "'^*.*l^':i^"l  particularly  to  prevent  labor  from  sup^^^^^^^ 
own  pub.ications,  distributed  among  its  own  members    facts  and   inform Jl,'^^ 
with  respect  to  current  election  issues  and  caiJdXt^s  '  ^  information 

1  have  been  reared  in  a  tradition  of  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land      Tn  mv 
public  and  private  life  I  have  adhered  religiouslv  to  thrpriiTcip  es  of  that  trai^i^/ 
?JZM%f  TV^""?  principles  I  deem  it  the  dutv  of  cftizens^hip ?o  abW^bv  Lnd 
respect  the  highest  law  of  the  land-the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
basic  Amen&ift'^fT  ""^^^^^^^^ing  that  that  document  „tes  the 

foiii'sra^^^^^^^  ^^^-«'  -  -^  --t  bf  rvXb^: 

"I  am  advised  and  firmly  believe  that  they  are  rights  and  nrotections  in  whinh 

'^.^^^^::':::^fXtS^'  ''-  Libers  Ks^ruiL^n^^e 

can  tradition  and  American  freedom  ever  since  the  founding  orourTea?  NaUon 

nif  i/n^'jT^-i^^  l'''^"^^  ^  '.^"^^^-^  ^"  ^h«  performance  of  mv  duties  as^n  American 
citizen  if  T  did  not  speak  and  act  firmly  in  support  of  those  great  trSitions  and 
those  vital  freedoms  which  have  made  Americk  what  it  is  today  ''*^^*'°^'  *°^ 
Under  the  procedures  of  our  courts  it  is  possible  to  strike  down  unconstitu- 
tional laws  only  by  taking  affirmative  action  in  reliance  on  andTtL"e4rcise  of 
the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  exercise  ot 

^  This  I  have  decided  to  do. 

Psiilit^Z  1"^^,^.^^^^  decision  not  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  or  bravado  or  bitterness 
Rather  do  I  act  m  a  spirit  of  regret  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statos  shm,M 
have  chosen  to  curb  basic  liberties,  and  in  a  spirit  of  ho^  and  trust  that   ^ecour^^^ 
of  the  United  States  will  vindicate  those  liberties 

r.„Kr  i  .^^•^^'*!  ^^^'^  directed  and  requested  the  editor  of  the  CIO  NEWS  to 
Fssue'of  thf  clo^^^^  '^f  ^^"^^^'^"«  paragraphs,  and  to  give  to  tWs 

thl  C^f  V  of ^?u^^  ^  ^''S^''  circu  ation  among  the  members  of  CIO  unions  in 
wticS^^^is1le^^^^^^^^^^  *^«  Congressional  District  in" 

the  very  existence  of  their  organizations.  The  evils  of  this  law  have  become 
llnd  ul  v?.^r^T  ^  ^"'  "".'^"^  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  o^o^r 
law  be  reiSJ^d  Preservation  of  the  living  standards  of  America  that  this 

"It  is  apparently  thejudgment  of  CIO  members  and  leaders  in  the  Citv  of 
Baltimore  that  Judge  Garmatz  is  a  candidate  whose  record!  ex^rience/and 


understanding  are  such  that  he  may  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  evils  of  this 
law  and  to  act  in  the  public  interest  for  its  repeal.  The  CIO  NEWS  belongs  to 
the  members  of  CIO  and  serves  as  the  organ  of  expression  for  the  principles  and 
views  democratically  adopted  by  its  members  and  affiliates. 

"In  performance  of  my  duty  as  President  of  CIO,  I  therefore  open  the  pages 
of  this  publication  to  an  expression  of  views  of  the  CIO  members  in  Baltimore. 

"In  accordance  with  their  decision  and  request  I  take  opportunity  to  urge  that 
all  members  of  CIO  residing  and  voting  in  the  Congressional  District  in  which 
this  election  is  scheduled  to  take  place  cast  their  votes  for  Judge  Garmatz,  and 
make  every  effort  to  bring  their  neighbors  and  friends  and  to  all  persons  eligible 
to  vote  in  this  election  a  full  understanding  of  the  issues  involved  and  of  the 
importance  of  voting  for  Judge  Garmatz. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  action  which  I  now  take  is  fully  legal  under  the  law 
of  our  land.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  issue  as  to  whether  proijer  respect 
will  be  paid  to  the  fundamental  guarantees  and  principles  of  our  Constitution 
must  now  rest  in  the  hand?  of  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." 

(6)  That  in  the  period  beginning  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  July  1947  and 
continuing  to  and  through  the  month  of  August  1947,  at  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  vsithin  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  the  said  CIO, 
defendant  herein,  unlavvfully  did  make  expenditures  in  connection  with  an 
election  in  which  a  Representative  to  Congress  was  to  be  voted  for,  to  Mdt,  a 
special  election  held  in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  1947,  in  the  following  manner  and  by  the  following 
means : 

(a)  That  the  defendant  CIO  exj)ended  a  substantial  sum  of  its  money  in  the 
preparation,  composition,  printing,  publication  and  distribution  of  the  issue  of  the 
periodical,  "The  CIO  News,"  dated  July  14,  1947,  and  that  the  aggregate  cost  for 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  that  issue  is  to  the  Grand  Jurors  unknown,  but 
includes  the  sum  of  approximately  nine  hundred  dollars  ($900.00)  paid  by  the 
defendant  CIO  for  the  actual  printing  expenses  of  the  said  issue  of  the  periodical 
"The  CIO  News",  and  the  sum  of  approximately  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00) 
for  postal  charges  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  copies  of  the  said  issue  of 
the  periodical,  "The  CIO  News,"  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  aggregate  cost  of 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  said  issue  was  expended  by  the  said  defendant 
CIO  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  article  entitled  "Test  of  Political  Freedom," 
hereinabove  set  forth,  and  causing  said  article  to  be  distributed  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  elsewhere  in  connection  with 
the  special  election  held  in  that  Congressional  District  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  1947. 

(b)  That  the  defendant  CIO  also  caused  one  thousand  copies  of  the  issue  of  the 
publication,  "The  CIO  News,"  dated  July  14,  1947,  and  designated  as  the  issue 
known  as  Volume  10,  No.  28,  to  be  specially  moved  and  transported  from  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  into  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  by  mailing  the  said  one  thousand  extra  copies  to  the  Regional  CIO 
Director  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  caused  the  funds  of  the  said  defendant 
CIO  to  be  expended  in  printing,  packaging  and  transportation  of  said  extra  copies 
of  the  periodical,  "The  CIO  News,"  in  connection  with  the  aforesaid  special 
election. 

In  violation  of  Section  313  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  as  amended  by  Section 
304  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947. 

COUNT  n 

And  the  Grand  Jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid,  do  hereby  reaffirm, 
reallege  and  incorporate  in  this  Count,  as  if  fully  set  forth  herein,  each  and  every 
allegation  contained  in  paragraphs  1  to  5,  inclusive,  of  Count  I  of  this  indictment, 
and  do  further  present: 

That  in  the  period  beginning  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  July  1947  and  con- 
tinuing to  and  through  the  month  of  August  1947,  at  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  Philip  Murray,  the  de- 
fendant herein,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  defendant  CIO,  to  wit. 
President,  and  well  knowing  all  of  the  premises  set  forth  in  Count  I  of  this  indict- 
ment, unlawfully  and  knowingly  did  consent  to  the  making  of  the  expenditures 
by  the  defendant  CIO  as  set  forth  in  Count  I  of  this  indictment. 


in 
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on^"  yi^l'^H^",^^^  Section  313  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  as  amended  by  Sections 
d04  of  the  Labor  Manaeement  Relations  Aot   1Q47 


A  True  Bill. 


Tom  C.  Clark, 

Attorney  General. 

T.  Vincent  Quinn, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Georoe  Morris  Fay, 
United  States  Attorney,  District  of  Columbia. 

Turner  L.  SxfiTH, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Jesse  Climenro, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 


;  Foreman. 


Department  of  Justice's  Letter  Inviting  the  Committee  to  Participatip. 

AS  Amicus  Curiae 

„        ,  .    „  February  20,  1948. 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Ball. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Labor- Management  Relations, 
Senate  Office  building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  On  February  11,  1948,  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  returned  an  indictment  charging  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations and  its  president,  Philip  Murray,  with  violations  of  section  304  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  On  arraignment  in  the  district  court, 
this  morning,  the  defendants  requested,  and  were  granted,  leave  to  move  to 
dismiss  the  indictment  on  the  asserted  ground  that  this  section  of  the  act  is  in- 
derogation  of  the  guaranty  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  contained  in  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Department  has,  during  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  this  case,  ac- 
quainted general  counsel  of  your  committee  with  the  developments  of  the  inves- 
tigation; and,  consistently  with  that  policy,  informed  vour  general  counsel  of  the 
Department's  intention  to  submit  the  results  of  its  investigation  in  this  case  to 
the  grand  jury  with  the  purpose  of  requesting  the  return  of  the  indictment 
hereinabove  mentioned. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  defendants  in  the  mentioned  case  intend  to  attack 
the  constitutionality  of  this  section  of  the  act,  it  may  be  that  your  committee 
will  desire  to  participate,  as  amicus  curiae,  in  the  argument  of  that  motion. 
Ample  precedent  for  the  participation  bv  the  committee  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cases  of  Myers  v.  United  States  (272  U.  S.  52),  where  Senator  George  Wharton 
Pepper  appeared  as  amicus  curiae;  United  States  v.  Smith  (286  U.  S.  6),  where 
Mr.  John  W,  Davis  appeared  for  the  Senate,  with  Alexander  J.  Groesback  on 
his  brief;  United  States  v.  Bekins  (304  U.  S.  27),  where  Mr.  Hatton  W.  Sumners 
appeared  as  amicus  curiae  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  United  States  v.  Lovett  (328  U.  S.  303),  where  the  Congress 
was  represented  by  John  C.  Gall,  who  argued  as  amicus  curiae,  with  Messrs. 
Dean  Hill  Stanley  and  Clark  M.  Robertson  on  the  brief  with  him. 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  inform  me,  as  soon  as  convenient,  whether  the 
committee  desires  to  participate  as  amicus  curiae  in  this  case. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Peyton  Ford, 
7%e  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 


Committee's  Reply  to  Department  of  Justice  Declining  to  Participate 

AS  Amicus  Curiae 

February  23,  1948. 
Mr.  Peyton  Ford, 

The  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 

Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ford:  I  have  discussed  your  invitation  to  the  committee  to  partici- 
pate as  amicus  curiae  in  the  argument  of  the  pending  motion  in  your  Depart- 
ment's case  against  the  CIO  and  its  president  with  available  members  of  my 
committee  and  we  are  agreed  that  we  should  not  participate. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Labor- Management  Relations  was  created  by  statute 
with  its  duty  defined  as  that  of  "study  and  investigation."  The  committee  has 
strictly  adhered  to  a  policy  of  not  injecting  itself  into  specific  disputes  or  con- 
troversies arising  in  labor-management  relations. 

The  committee  is  extremely  interested,  however,  in  following  the  progress  of 
this  case  and  therefore  requests  that  you  furnish  us  with  all  formal  papers  that 
have  been  filed  in  the  matter  to  date,  and  any  future  motions,  briefs,  and  other 
pleadings,  as  they  become  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  H.  Ball,  Chairman. 
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THE  BOTANY  MILLS,  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

SECTION  I.   THE  COMPANY  AND  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

The  Botany  Mills  was  first  organized  on  May  11,  1889,  as  Botany 
Worsted  Mills,  and  has  continued  to  conduct  its  operations  on  the  orig- 
inal 67-acre  site  in  Passaic,  N.  J.  The  mills  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  from  the  washing  of  virign 
wool  to  the  finished  manufacture  of  fabrics  for  men's  and  women's 
wear,  hand  knitting  and  commercial  yarns,  ties,  mufflers,  robes,  sports- 
wear, sport  shirts,  socks,  cleaning  fluids,  lanolin  products  such  as  soap, 
face  creams,  and  lipstick.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  completely  inte- 
grated woolen  mill  in  the  world,  making  full  use  of  its  byproducts 
and  completing  the  manufacturing  cycle  from  virgin  wool  to  the 
retail  consumer  product.  Part  of  this  is  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  contract  firms.  It  is  an  advanced  merchandising  program  that 
has  resulted  in  greatly  increased  stability  of  production  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  mills  have  1,918,746  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  a  weekly 
capacity  of  150,000  pounds  of  yarn;  about  265,000  yards  of  women's 
dress  goods  and  heavy  fabrics,  and  materials  for  men's  suits.  The 
weaving  department  has  578  automatic  looms. 

Most  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  company  for  manufacturing 
were  erected  by  the  original  company,  either  in  1889  or  shortly  after. 
In  later  years  these  buildings  have  been  modernized,  with  introduc- 
tion of  ventilating  and  cooling  systems,  improved  lighting,  increased 
fire  protection,  accident-prevention  safeguards,  labor-saving  arrange- 
ment of  machinery,  and  modern  washroom  and  sanitary  facilities. 
While  some  of  the  original  machinery  is  still  in  use,  the  company  has 
spent  very  large  sums  on  new  equipment  and  machinery  and  is  a 
modern  well-equipped  mill.  It  maintains  its  own  research  laboratory 
for  testing  its  products  and  for  development  of  new  processes.  In 
cost  of  operation,  it  is  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  mills  producing 
similar  qualities  in  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics. 

The  company  had  an  over-all  volume  of  business  in  1945  in  excess 
of  $32,000,000;  in  1946  in  excess  of  $37,000,000;  and  in  1947  its  volume 
is  at  a  rate  that  will  probably  be  well  in  excess  of  $40,000,000  for  the 
calendar  year. 

The  company  was  launched  originally  as  a  German-owned  enter- 
prise, financed  with  German  capital,  and  set  up  in  this  country  because 
of  expanding  American  tariffs,  which  were  a  growing  barrier  to  Ger- 
man-exported woolens  and  worsteds.    German  control  and  ownership 
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Wor  H  Wo  T  ^?^  ^'"^^  before  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
th.x};  %  ^'  Y'^^^'^P^J^y  and  its  properties  were  taken  over  by 
the  Ahen  Property  Custodian,  and  there  ensued  long  and  costly  liti- 

£1.'  Ti!  ""  'P^""  ^^.^  y^^^''  ^^^^^  '^  ^^«  established  that  the  enter- 
^  w  ;J.^i  .  '"^  an  American-owned  concern  before  the  war. 
aconhpH  it  rT^^T  ""^  ^^^i  litigation,  control  of  the  company  was 
acqu  led  by  Botany  Consolidated  Mills,  Inc.,  a  bankers'  syndicate 
effort  to  create  a  merger.  The  syndicat^  also  acquired,  by  purchase 
aL^^'^lr'^^'o^^P'  control  of  the  Garfield  (N.  J.)  Worsted  Mills 
tZ  .fLn  V"  ^.,^?"^i^^^s  «f  Europe.  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  being 
Afw  fl  """'V-  *H  r'^'^P'.  T^5  "^^^  ^«  t^^  base  of  operations^ 
raifil  f)f.  r^  '^T^A^^  ^^^^^^^^  difficulties  arising  from  multiple 
causes,  the  parent  holding  company  went  into  receivership  in  1932 
A  reorganization  plan  consummated  late  in  1937  permitted  the  Botany 
Worsted  Mills  to  emerge  as  an  independent  company  with  128  101 
shares  of  preferred  stocE  outstanding  with  a  par  value  of  $10,  226:887 
shares  of  class  A  stock  with  a  $5  par  value,  and  100,0(^  sharef  of 
management  or  class  B  stock  with  a  $1  par  value,  of  which  50  000 

bv^olonTl^r  ^''^"^  "-^Z  the  balance  are  subject  to  an  option  heM 
by  Colonel  Johnson,  president  of  the  company.  The  corporate  struc- 
'^L^Zr''^^  without  change  since  that  tfme  except  Che  n^e 
The  Botany  Mills"  was  adopted  on  April  15, 1947 
Fassaic  is  one  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry's  largest  produc- 
tion centers.  Six  important  mills  are  in  operation  in  the  city 's^imme- 
diate  area,  of  which  Botany  is  the  largest  with  a  pay  roll  of  ^ut 

d'r^L^rr  •     ^^  ^^-^^'^^^  ^^  '^'  mills^here  are  d^e  Lrks  and  kin- 
dred plants  engaged  m  some  phase  of  processing  that  make  wool  and 

pLtFc^Valef  Th  T'  '"P^?".'  '^^^^  ^-^  '^'  economic  liTe  of 'the 
i-assaic  Valley.    The  community's  fortunes  in  very  large  degree  move 

up  and  down  with  the  vicissitudes  of  woolen  and  worsted  S. 

Ihe  industry  is  near  the  top  of  a  high  cycle  in  production  due  t^ 

shortages  in  goods  for  civilian^apparel  tliat  arose  dLng  L  w^^^^^^ 

rv     WhTtt  1^^^^^^^^        ^r  f-^^*^^^^  ^^^^^'^^  throughout  the  c'oun 
try.     While  the  level  of  production  is  expected  to  gradually  decline 
from  Its  present  high  range,  a  substantial  recession,  either  in  produc- 
nex7^'  "i7Ploynient,  is  not  anticipated  in  the  Passiic  area  within  the 
next  3  or  4  years  by  observers  who  are  in  contact  with  woolen  and 

Jea'^fusHS       '""'  ^^""''  ''  "  "^"'*^  ^"  ^''  outWk  on  th? 

For  more  than  three  decades.  Communists  and  "fellow  travelers" 
found  a  "happy  hunting  ground"  in  Passaic's  industrial  area  and 
especially  at  Botany  Mills,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  dLastrous 
strikes  and  labor  troubles.  A  preponderant  part  of  the  city's  r^pu! 
lation  IS  of  Kussian,  Polish,  Rumanian,  Yugoslav,  Hungarian  Ger- 
man  Latvian,  and  Italian  extraction.  Promoters  of  subvLive  move- 
ments  and  doctrines  have  given  Passaic  more  than  its  share  of  im- 
ported  troubles  and  disturbances,  and  in  almost  every  case  these  dS- 
turbances  found  a  focus  on  Botany  Mills 

Botany's  management  today,  and  officials  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union,  recognize  the  injury  and  damage  that  has  been  caused  to  man- 
agement  and  workers  alike  by  these  periodic  invasions.  Of  one  foZ 
mon  mmd,  they  are  determined  there  shall  not  be  a  recurrence. 
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The  long  and  checkered  career  of  Botany  Mills  in  its  contact  with 
employees,  over  a  span  of  58  years,  presents  a  sharply  contrasting 
chapter  in  management-labor  relations  that  finds  few  counterparts  in 
American  industrial  history.  The  pendulum  swings  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other;  from  costly  strikes  and  open  warfare,  to  full  cooperation 
and  precedent-making  understanding.  The  company  has  gone  through 
three  costly  strikes,  in  1912,  in  1919,  and  in  1926. 

The  strike  of  1926  was  one  of  the  country's  most  bitter  and  hard- 
fought  industrial  wars,  converting  five  towns  and  communities  into  an 
industrial  battlefield,  disrupting  their  life  and  well-being,  bankrupting 
many  merchants  and  small  businej^s  concerns,  and  inflicting  scars  still 

visible. 

Much  of  the  company's  labor  trouble  before  1926  was  attributable 
to  its  foreign  ownership,  and  to  German-born  officials  who  adhered  to 
a  German  pattern  of  labor  relations  that  was  highly  paternalistic. 

Colonel  Johnson,  Botany's  president,  has  recited  that  "with  the 
beginning  of  1926  dawned  the  most  miserable  year  that  the  workers  of 
Passaic,  the  mills  of  Passaic,  and  the  businessmen  of  Passaic  have  ever 
experienced,"  and  that  "many  of  them  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
eflFects  of  the  happenings  of  that  year." 

Strikers  and  their  sympathizers,  involving  probably  20,000  persons, 
were  arrayed  in  the  strike  of  1926  against  the  law-enforcement  authori- 
ties of  Passaic,  and  the  surrounding  towns  of  Garfield,  Clifton,  Lodi, 
and  Wallington.  The  riot  gun,  the  gas  bomb,  the  club,  and  fire  hose, 
in  the  hands  of  policemen  and  temporary  deputy  sheriffs,  were  the 
means  by  which  peace  was  sought. 

Scars  of  this  disastrous  conflict— disastrous  alike  for  company  and 
for  employees — were  deep  and  lasting.  The  company  suffered  severe 
financial  consequences,  from  which  it  was  eventually  retrieved  by  reor- 
ganization and  new  management.  Organization  of  the  workers  by  a 
responsible  union  in  the  ensuing  years  was  made  more  difficult  by 
memories  of  the  abortive  strike  of  1926. 

In  the  light  of  this  bitter  conflict,  the  harmonious  relation,  and  large 
area  of  understanding,  brought  about  by  the  present  management  and 
the  union,  is  a  striking  contrast  in  industrial  relations.  It  opens  up  a 
large  area  for  constructive  study. 

The  strike  of  1926 

Roots  of  the  1926  strike  began  to  grow  in  1924,  soon  after  the  return 
of  Botany's  property  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  At  that  time 
the  management  was  drawn  into  a  bankers'  syndicate  with  corporate 
allies  in  Europe.  The  holding  company  made  large  financial  commit- 
ments, and  loans  of  its  corporate  funds,  to  the  German  parent  concern, 
the  German  Stoehr  Co.,  and,  as  explained  by  President  Johnson,  "be- 
cause of  these  arrangements  (the  company)  became  a  dominant  factor 
in  affairs  abroad." 

The  company  had  to  borrow  heavily  from  American  banks,  and 
became  involved  in  a  sum  of  about  $15,000,000.  In  respect  to  them, 
Colonel  Johnson  recites : 

The  German  company  had  to  borrow  these  moneys  because  they  had  expanded 
very  largely,  and  controlled  between  30  and  40  plants  scattered  through  some 
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eight  or  nine  countries  in  Europe.  I  opposed  these  loans  at  the  time  feelinir 
that  moneys  secured  should  be  put  into  a  greater  and  better  Botany.  * 

Changes  in  styles  and  fashions  also  engulfed  the  company  in  difficul- 
ties  bilk  dresses  replaced  worsted  dresses,  and  the  weekly  hours  of 
work  grew  less  Fewer  and  fewer  looms  operated— workere  "instead 
ot  having  48  or  50  hours  of  work  a  week,  were  fortunate  if  they  got  12." 

ihL^^^l^^^'^^''}  ''^T^  ^"^  ^^^*^"  *^^^  ^^  '^"^  employees,  and  to  Spread 
r.nlK''  ^  ^  ^^  X  ^i''"''^  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^»^^'  ^a<^^er  than  to  reduce  the 
Snel  JohnSr         f^'"^^  employment  for  those  retained.    Of  this 

fi.?^*"''^"^  *ll'^  ^^^  ^"^  difficulties,  to  unrest,  dissatisfaction,  not  only  amonest 
flehtT?hT'i^'i?T^n'  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^»^«^S^  ^'i^b  op^raHons  ^rwas  a 
on  the  st?pp?L.''^r^  (of  management)  against  the  new.  Botany's  people  were 
x^h^?  •  ^^  ""^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^°  t^^y  ^^^^  at  work.  They  could  not  understand  it 
anyone  wL'^wn'fr""'  -^^'^^  '^  '^'^"^  «»^«"^  ^*'  «"d  they  natyrally  turS  to 
be  kent  ^rnTxiZT"^^  ^k^"'  '^"^^  '^^  ^^  ^«P^'  ^^^^hor  the  promise  could 
?o  Pvninit  thr\.  Y  ^J^""  l"";^  promises  came  from  irresponsible  sources  hoping 
workel-8.  ""        "■'  ^'''  ^^^''  ^'''"  "^"^^^  ^««  '^^^t  given  a  second  thought  by  thi 

There  was  talk  of  a  "united  front"  among  workers,  and  this  discus- 
sion came  to  a  focus  in  the  formation  of  the  United  Front  Committee 

^r7i!?i}^L^^^^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^''^^y  reduced  wages  by  10  percent. 
With  the  10-percent  wage  cut,  Albert  E.  Weisbord,  an  acknowledged 
Communist,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  took  direction  of  the  United 

TT^ffLrfT"^  ^^'  ST^T^i^^  '^^''^^^  of  the  Botany,  Forstmann  & 
Huttman,  Gera,  and  Garfield  mills. 

f^J^Ki^  Weisbord  came  a  varied  assortment  of  "pinks,"  Communists, 
troublemakers  and  fanatics,  some  of  whom  had  been  rounded  up  by  the 
l^epartment  of  Justice  as  "dangerous  radicals"  during  or  immediately 
after  the  war  Of  these  was  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  the  Communist 
firebrand  of  New  York  City;  William  Weinstein,  of  the  Communist 
Party;  and  Nancy  Sandowsky.     ColonelJohnson  says: 

r^  Ji!m^^°^.^"l^^'  .r*^"*  ^^^  preaching  a  doctrine  of  communism.     Hate  was 
preached,  and  a  bewildered  management  awakened  early  in  1926  to  rea^Le  that 
all  ot  the  attacks  to  which  no  attention  had  been  paid,  b^ecauL  Vey  w^^^^^ 
palpably  lies,  were  being  believed  by  the  workers,  and  by  the^ommunitfes  arou"^ 

Tlie  workers  had  reached  that  point  of  desperation  where  they  were 
willing  to  follow  any  irresponsible  leadership  which  showed  a  concern 
for  their  problems  and  offered  a  glimmer  of  hope. 

The  strike  started  on  January  26, 1926,  and  lasted  throughout  that 
year.  It  was  a  year  in  which  Passaic  liyed  in  a  state  of  semianarchy. 
1  here  was  so  much  violence  that  at  times  newspaper  reporters  traveled 
the  streets  m  armored  trucks  and  took  pictures  from  low-flying  air- 

A  settlement  was  eventually  effected  through  exchanges  of  letters 
jtTTr^  ?^^\i''^?^''''  a?d  Thomas  F.  McMahon,  president  of  the 
Hnll^^^'^Vi^  f  ^•^"''1  ^^  "^"^^"^  (^^^)-  This  settlement  was 
AZn.^Q''1<)9fi  ri'  ^^  a  statement  made  by  Colonel  Jbhnson  on 
August  19,  1926,  defining  "the  company's  new  policy  of  dealin<r  with 
its  employees."  *^       -  f,      v . 

«n^tn  ^w^^™^°^  recognizes  the  right  of  those  employed  in  the  mills  to  organize 
and  to  select  representatives  from  their  own  number  to  deal  with  the  manag^e^ 
on  problems  m  which  we  are  both  interested.  «iuuagement 


If  you  wish  to  organize,  when  such  organization  is  completed,  the  management 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  consider  and  discuss  with  your  representatives  any 
matters  in  which  we  are  both  concerned  for  your  betterment  or  which  will  help 
to  a  more  eflftcient  and  profitable  conduct  of  the  mills. 

Wake  of  the  strike  of  1926  left  the  Passaic  workers  bitter,  disillu- 
sioned, and  resentful.  The  cause  of  labor  had  suffered  a  stinging 
defeat,  and  sporadic  attempts  at  union  organization  in  the  ensuing 
decade  met  with  little  success. 

In  1937  the  Textile  Workers  Organizing  Committee  made  some 
gains  among  workers  in  the  Botany  mills,  but  this  effort  met  with 
determined  company  resistance  (4  N.  L.  R.  B.  292  and  106  F.  2d  263) 
and  led  to  an  NLRB  cease-and-desist  order. 

In  1940  the  organizing  committee  had  gained  a  majority  in  the  wool- 
sorting  department,  witii  32  employees  out  of  a  total  of  almost  6,000. 
This  was  determined  to  be  an  appropriate  unit  for  collective  bargain- 
ing. An  election  was  held,  and  TWOC  was  certified  as  bargaining 
agent  for  that  unit  (27  N.  L.  R.  B.  687).  This  action  of  NLRB  was 
vigorously  contested  in  the  courts  by  the  company,  which  in  the  mean- 
time refused  to  bargain  wjth  this  union  (41  N.  L.  R.  B.  218  affd.  13  F. 
2d  876).    This  litigation  was  carried  over  into  1943. 

Late  in  1943  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  (CIO),  suc- 
cessor to  the  TWOC,  claimed  to  represent  a  majority  of  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  employees  in  the  Botany  mills.  The  NLRB 
ordered  an  election,  which  was  held  December  18,  1943.  The  official 
returns  were  as  follows: 

Eligible  to  vote 3, 855 

Valid  ballots  cast 3, 342 

For  the  TWUA 1,  797 

Again  the  TWUA 1, 545 

The  TWUA  was  certified  as  the  bargaining  agent  on  May  8,  1944, 
after  challenges  by  the  company  of  an  unfair  election  and  counter- 
charges by  the  union  of  undue  influence  (56  N.  L.  R.  B.  70). 

Copies  of  the  Botanist,  official  house  organ  of  the  Botany  mills, 
contain  numerous  articles  by  Colonel  Johnson  in  the  fall  of  1943, 
prior  to  the  election,  described  by  the  Board  as  ''diatribes  against  the 
union."  However,  during  the  summer  months  of  1944  something 
occurred  to  cause  Colonel  Johnson  to  abandon  his  opposition  to  the 
union.    This  change  in  attitude  has  been  variously  explained. 

For  one  thing,  increased  production  during  the  war  years  was 
accompanied  by  an  influx  of  new  workers  who  had  not  been  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  company's  paternalism,  nor  did  they  bear  scars  of  the 
1926  strike.    Many  of  them  were  union  members  on  prior  jobs. 

Perhaps  the  management  realized  that  the  changed  complexion  of 
its  personnel  precluded  further  resistance.  One  informant  suggests 
that  Colonel  Johnson  may  have  been  influenced  by  certain  members  of 
Botany's  board  of  directors,  who  had  previously  been  approached  by 
George  Baldanzi,  executive  vice  president  of  TWUA. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  Colonel  Johnson  adduced  evidence 
indicating  that  the  War  Labor  Board  declined  to  act  on  Botany's 
formal  requests  for  wage  increases  during  the  entire  period,  pending 
advice  from  NLRB  that  Botany  had  accepted  the  union. 

In  any  case,  failure  of  WLB  to  authorize  wage  increases  resulted  in 
constant  labor  friction  within  the  mill,  causing  operating  break-downs, 
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and  further  iini-est  and  loss  of  production  at  a  time  when  the  company 
was  making  every  effort  further  to  increase  production. 

Colonel  Johnson,  himself,  explains  his  decision  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  union  in  this  manner : 

The  fear  of  shadows  marks  the  difference  between  politics  and  statesmanship, 
and  I  soon  realized  that  I  had  to  decide  whether  I  was  to  become  a  crusader  and 
bust  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  destroying  such  equities  as  I  had  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up,  or  accept  the  decision  of  the  election  as  voted  by  many  employees  who 
have  since  come  and  told  me  they  wished  they  had  voted  otherwise.     ♦     •     ♦ 

While  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  now  say  they  are  sorry,  I  realized 
fully  that  startinu  to  crusade  would  not  only  be  costly  and  destructive  to  Botany 
W^orsted  Mills,  but  would  also  destroy  the  jobs  and  the  livelihoods  of  thousands 
of  workers  who  may  feel  safe  now  but  who  would  face  a  terrible  condition  of 
affairs  after  the  war.     •    •     • 

At  the  same  time  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  one  of  our  directors  who 
suggested  I  sit  down  and  talk  with  a  mutual  friend  who  had  dealt  with  the 
CIO  for  many  years  at  his  plants.  I  told  him  I  would  give  him  an  answer  after 
thinking  it  over  during  the  week  end.  On  Monday  I  called  and  arranged  to  meet 
our  nmtual  friend  that  afternoon.  After  a  2-hour  session  he  called  Mr.  Baldaiizi. 
whom  he  knew  well,  and  who  evidently  was  awaiting  such  a  call,  and  di»livere<i 
to  him  a  message  that  I  would  meet  with  Mr.  Baldanzi  *  •  ♦  (in  a  few  davs 
provided  the  strike  then  in  progress  was  called  off). 

In  the  meantime  we  had  D-day— appeals  to  patriotism  were  without  avail. 
What  the  boys  might  think  of  their  action  on  th^ir  return  was  scoffed  at.  One 
girl  was  sure  her  boy  friend  would  approve. 

My  thoughts  ran  to  what  this  country  of  ours  had  done  f(»r  them.  I  wondered 
what  kind  of  thinking  lay  behind  that  kind  of  gratitude  when  they  knew  their 
sons,  brothers,  husbands,  and  sweethearts  were  lying  on  the  beaches  of  France 
and  needed  the  clothing  our  fabrics  were  to  go  into. 

Another  thought  that  struck  home  deeply  was  that  those  who  i)rotested  thev 
wantefl  no  union  were  Just  as  enthusiastic  sitters  and  quitters  as  those  who 
honestly  avowed  that  was  back  of  their  actions. 

In  such  a  state  of  mind  I  met  with  Mr.  Baldanzi.  I  was  impressed  with  his 
sincerity,  clean  thinking,  and  objectives.  I  agreed  with  him  that  we  would  sit 
down  and  see  if  we  couhl  arrive  at  the  basis  of  an  agre^nnent.  Weeks  of  nego- 
tiation followe<l.  A  committee  of  workers  met  with  management.  Both  groups, 
which  were  large.  discusse<l  a  general  program.  Then  management  sat  with 
the  national  officers  of  the  CIO,  and  finally,  on  August  21,  an  agi-eement  was 
signed. 

SECTION  III.    ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  AGREEMENT 

The  contract  entered  into  on  February  1,  1946,  is  substantially  the 
same  contract  the  parties  made  2  years  earlier.  It  runs  for  2  years 
with  provision  for  automatic  renewal  in  the  absence  of  notice  by  either 
party.  That  spirit  of  intelligent  cooperation  found  in  the  party's 
day-to-day  handling  of  problems  is  also  evidenced  in  their  agreement. 
Article  II  of  the  contract  expresses  it — 

The  union  recognizes  the  resp<msibilities  Imposed  upon  it  as  the  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agent  of  the  employees,  and  realizes  that  in  order  to  provide  maximum 
opportunities  for  continuing  employment,  good  working  ccmditions,  and  better 
than  average  wages,  the  employer  must  be  in  a  strong  market  position,  which 
means  it  must  prmluce  efficiently  and  at  the  lowest  i>ossible  costs  consistent 
with  fair  labor  standards.  The  union,  through  its  bargaining  agencv,  assumes 
responsibility  for  cooperating  In  the  attalmnent  of  these  goals.  The  union  there- 
fore agrees  that  It  will  cooperate  with  the  employer  and  support  its  efforts  to 
assnre  a  full  day's  work  on  the  part  of  its  members:  that  it  actively  will  combat 
absenteeism  and  any  other  practices  which  restrict  pro<luctlon.  It  further  agrees 
that  it  will  support  the  employer  in  its  efforts  to  improve  pro<luction ;  eliminate 
waste  In  production;  conserve  materials  and  supplies;  Improve  the  quality  of 
workmanship;  prevent  accidents:  and  strengthen  good  will  between  the  em- 
ployer, the  employees,  the  customer,  the  union,  and  the  public. 


Union  security  is  satisfied  by  the  provision  that  all  membei-s  of  the 
union  on  February  1,  1946,  must  maintain  such  membership  for  the 
duration  of  the  agreement  and  all  new  employees  must  join  within  30 
days  of  their  employment.  A  dues  check-off  is  authorized  upon  writ- 
ten direction  by  the  individual  employees.  This  modified  union  shop 
has  permitted  the  company  to  retain  in  its  employ  several  liundred  old 
employees  who,  perhaps  because  of  memories  of  the  1926  strike,  have 
continued  in  their  refusal  to  join  the  union. 

The  parties  have  handled  wage  revisions  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract by  permitting  a  reopening  on  60  days'  notice  oy  either  party  twice 
a  year.  If  they  are  unable  to  agree  within  15  days  either  party  may 
require  arbitration  thereof.  Provision  is  made  for  a  panel  of  three 
arbitrators  appointed  by  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  De- 
cision of  a  majority  of  such  panel  is  made  final  and  binding  upon  the 
parties. 

The  grievance  procedure  follows  a  conventional  five-step  plan  start- 
ing with  the  attempt  to  settle  in  the  department  by  the  aggrieved  em- 
ployee, shop  steward,  and  foreman.  The  fifth  step  requires  considera- 
tion by  the  president  of  the  company  and  the  union  national  president. 
If  they  are  unable  to  agree,  the  matter  is  determined  by  a  permanent 
arbitrator  whom  the  parties  have  agreed  upon.  The  time  which  a 
grievance  may  be  considered  in  any  of  the  successive  steps  has  been 
carefully  limited  to  a  minimum.  In  actual  practice,  minor  grievances, 
even  of  a  number  of  employees,  rarely  reach  the  second  step.  Except 
in  a  matter  of  pay  adjustment,  or  in  a  revision  of  pay  differentials, 
these  matters  are  generally  adjusted  in  "on  the  spot"  discussions  be- 
tween foremen  and  shop  stewards.  The  accumulation  of  unsettled 
grievances,  so  often  a  source  of  industrial  unrest,  has  never  been  a 
problem  at  Bofany.  Both  parties  have  so  applied  themselves  in  an 
effort  to  make  v:he  program  work  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
invoke  the  arbitration  clause. 

The  contract  contains  many  other  illustrations  of  the  parties'  alert- 
ness in  anticipating  factors  and  conditions  which  may  lead  to  disputes. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  such  examples — 

1.  Women  emplDyees  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  employees  when 
they  perform  the  sime  work. 

2.  Employees  receive  full  pay  for  waiting  time  while  at  work  when 
the  delay  is  caused  by  reasons  beyond  their  personal  control. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  notice  that  there  is  no  work  to  be  performed, 
employees  reporting  for  work  on  the  first  and  second  shift  are  guar- 
anteed 4  hours'  pay,  and  third-shift  employees  are  paid  for  their  full 
shift. 

4.  Occupational  seniority  governs  lay-offs  and  recalls,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  promotions. 

5.  Employees  with  less  than  5  years'  service  receive  1  week  vacation 
pay  and  those  w^ith  more  service  receive  2  weeks  per  year. 

6.  Group  insurance  providing  benefits  for  death,  dismemberment, 
accident,  sickness,  hospital.-maternity,  and  surgical  is  procured  at  the 
expense  of  the  employer. 

7.  The  no-strike,  no-lock-out  clause  is  clearly  stated. 

8.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  employer  are  set  forth  as  follows : 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and  to  the  collective-bargaining 
rights  of  the  union  with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employment; 
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the  management  of  the  plant;  the  planning,  direction  and  control  af  nrnd,intin« 
sales,  and  the  business;  and  the  diUtion  of  thrworkinrforce^i^^^^^ 
firing,  promoting,  demoting,  and  disciplining  of  eria.l(>vees    and  the  HWnLff^^^^ 
calling  to  work  of  employees  in  connection  with  ai^r  reCtion  or  inc^^^^^^^ 

fnniT'^^"/..^'  ^«"«^^"^"tly.  Of  the  working  forces'^  arrairng  [he  excius^^^ 
functions  of  the  management,  and  shall  not  be  abridged.  exclusive 

SECTIOX  IV.    OTHER  L.VBOR  TOLICIES  OUTSIDE  THE  AGREEMENT 

The  most  unique  and  perhaps  most  significant,  of  all  agencies  com- 
ing into  beinff  at  Botany  as  a  result  of  unionization  in  1944  is  the 
Botany  School  on  Labor-Management  Relations.  This  school,  with 
?^JLI  ^^''•'  ?t'"''^T-^"j  operation,  is  attracting  Nation-wide  atten- 
^ZZ'T^'  r?  ^^1  ^"^"f.^T.  Its  operation  and  procedure  has  been 
studied  by  mdustrial  relations  officials  of  several  of  the  country's 
argest  enterprises.  Unquestionably  it  is  an  outstanding  contribution 
by  Botany  s  management  and  the  union  to  healthy  and  solid  inter- 
rlnW^^^^^^  /'.^  "clearing  house"  in  thought  and  expression,  it  is 
a  substantial  factor  in  developing  harmonious  and  satisfactory  ties 
between  Botany  and  the  union.  Attendance  at  the  school  is  confined 
to  representatives  of  management  down  to  section  foremen,  and  to 
^^^"^   I'n.i'P  ?t^wards,  and  other  representatives  of  the  union. 

By  1946,  with  the  signing  of  the  second  contract  between  Botany 
and  the  union,  amicable  feelmg,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  ex- 
tremely g(>od  cooperation  had  been  achieved  between  top  officials  on 
each  side.  This  feeling  did  not,  however,  extend  through  the  lower 
echelons.  Scars  of  the  1926  strike,  and  later  organizing  efforts  re- 
mained, and  some  older  employees  were  antagonistic  to  the  union 
While  top  management  at  Botany  was  cooperating  with  the  union,  a 
means  of  extending  cooperation  down  through  the  ranks  was  needed. 
Colonel  Johnson  said  the  need  was— 

a  joint  and  honest  effort  at  mutual  understanding,  which  can  only  be  accom 
plished  by  niutual  confidence  and  joint  study  foIloWed  by  educati  m  all  alo^e 
the  hue,  so  that  this  joint  mutuality  will  be  practiced  by  all  ^ncernJJl  ^ 

To  implement  this  conception.  Colonel  Johnson  and  Mr.  Baldanzi 
met  periodically  for  informal  discussions  of  the  whole  labor-manaire- 
ment  program  at  Botany.  Out  of  these  discussions  came  a  decision 
to  establish  a  labor-management  school,  conducted  jointly  by  union 
and  management,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  both.  Accordinc 
to  Mr.  Baldanzi :  ^ 

o^^^Jf  ^^<>^^.^^ea  came  about  originally  in  discussions  between  Colonel  Johnson 
and  his  associates  and  some  of  us.  We  felt  that  all  of  us  have  a  big  responsibnTtv 
that  can  be  fulfilled  only  if  we  first  understand  common  objectivfs  a^  m  our 
organizations  working  to  achieve  them.  '  ^^  ^"^ 

The  basic  objective  of  the  school  was  to  promote  pei^onal  relation- 
ship  between  the  boss  and  the  worker.  The  training  program  was 
rooted  m  the  conception  that  the  better  the  relationship  between  com- 

^^^^T^r^^^'^iT'  *^^  ^''^^*?^  *^^  ^^^^-^"  well-being.  Colonel  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Baldanzi  appreciated  there  had  been  a  continuing  warfare 
between  forces  of  management  and  of  labor,  and  too  frequently  the 
victor  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  economic  power,  to  the  exclusion 
of  social  and  human  equities.  They  realized  that  too  great  power 
concentrated  m  the  hands  of  either  faction  would  ultimately  injure  or 
be  destructive  of  the  free  enterprise  system  under  which  both  operate 
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This  philosophy  was  cogently  expressed  by  Mr.  Baldanzi,  when  in 
speaking  of  the  school,  he  said : 

For  we  believe  that  the  system  of  free  enterprise  will  remain  free  only  as  long 
as  we  sustain  the  equality  of  all  groups  in  that  system  and  permit  no  one  group 
to  dominate  any  other.  History  teaches  us  that  when  society  begins  to  function 
in  such  a  way  that  all  power  and  wealth  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
then  that  society  has  lost  its  capacity  for  survival.  ♦  ♦  *  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  you  cannot  take  freedom  away  from  one  group  without  ultimately 
talcing  it  away  from  all  groups. 

Basically,  the  training  program  was  intended  to  aid  company  fore- 
men and  union  shop  stewards  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  other's 
problems  and  difficulties,  and  to  promote  the  understanding  that  there 
is  merit  on  both  sides  of  an  argument,  a  grievance,  or  a  complaint.  To 
the  average  worker,  the  foreman  is  boss.  He  looks  to  his  shop  steward 
to  adjust  his  grievances.  When  he  finds  that  foreman  and  shop  stew- 
ard can  come  to  a  just  solution  he  feels  his  rights  are  being  safeguarded 
hy  both  employer  and  union. 

Probably  an  additional  factor  contributing  to  the  amicable  relation- 
ship between  management  and  the  union  is  the  fact  that  the  union  is 
engaged  in  an  organizing  drive  in  the  South.  It  is  believed  that  the 
union  wants  to  make  Botany  a  "show  window,"  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  management-union  coopera- 
tion. Botany,  of  course,  is  more  tlian  willing  to  be  the  beneficiary  of 
this  attitude.  This  desire  is  perhaps  reflected  in  Mr.  Baldanzi's 
explanation : 

I  hope  that  our  program  can  be  duplicated  in  other  plants.  I  see  no  other 
answer  to  today's  pressing  problems.  For  the  last  6  months,  I  have  been  down 
South  where  we  have  a  big  organizing  campaign  in  progress,  and  something  like 
our  Botany  program  is  needed  tiiere  very  badly.  We  are  going  through  a  fight, 
a  bitter  fight,  a  fight  against  employers  who  do  not  want  to  reccgnize  the  fact 
that  their  workers  have  a  right  to  belong  to  the  union.  Here  you  have  one  union 
and  it  is  rt'spected,  and  you  respect  your  superiors,  and  what  we  do  here  will  have 
a  direct  effect  in  showing  other  employers  and  otlier  people  what  can  be  done  in 
a  union  shop.  We  must  make  the  union  shop  the  best  shop  to  work  in  in  America, 
because  only  by  doing  so  can  we  convince  the  American  people  that  the  union  is 
needed  to  bring  about  balance  between  employer  and  employee,  between  employee 
and  management.  *  *  *  If  this  plan  is  going  to  work,  it  will  work  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  confidence  in  and  understanding  of,  tolerance  and  mutual 
respect  for  one  another. 

The  Botany  Mills  can  become  a  symbol  of  that  kind  of  relationship,  and  we 
want  to  make  it  so.  I  am  contented  that  we  are  creating  a  program  here  that 
many  unions  and  many  mills  will  want  to  adopt  for  their  own  guidance. 

Botany's  training  program  was  officially  inaugurated  September 
18,  1946,  at  a  banquet  in  the  mill's  cafeteria  attended  by  the  entire 
supervisory  force  and  all  employees.  Present,  too,  were  Mr.  Rieve 
and  Mr.  Baldanzi,  representing  the  union,  and  Colonel  Johnson, 
General  Phillipson,  and  C.  F.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  representing  manage- 
ment. Content  of  the  course  of  instruction  had  been  prepared  by  Gen- 
eral Phillipson,  who  submitted  drafts  of  the  proposed  lectures  to  Mr. 
Serraino,  of  the  joint  board,  who  edited,  revised,  and  added  to  them. 
The  materials  as  finally  submitted  represented  policies  and  interpreta- 
tions agreed  to  in  advance  by  union  and  management. 

The  course  consisted  of  15  hours  of  instruction  involving  general 
peronnel  policies  extending  from  State  or  Federal  statute  or  accepted 
precedents  in  the  industry;  settlement  of  grievances  and  complaints, 
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thplnfrt?/"'  exposition  of  tl.e  grievance  procedure  established  by 
the  contract;  analysis  of  the  contract,  with  emphasis  on  wages,  hours 
wa^^^vJ.;  ZT""''  "^.^rtime  pay  and  group  i^nsurance.    iSuctrn 
^ou?  of  workL«"P''?' n'^K  *"1'''  ^''^'"ding  foremen  of  the  smallest 
ii^^^  "'formers,  and  all  shop  stewards  and  other  union  representa- 

wX„£  tntnM  T"^  '"  ^""P'  "*.^^t«  l'^  f""-  tJ>«  ""^t""!  instruction, 

^nt«tfvoe^  ?K    '^^  "'f**''}  S^°"P  ^'^  management  and  union  repre- 
sentatives  on  the  same  level. 

toThL^^w  "*  ^^'^  training  program  is  giving  identical  instruction 

LcerLd  wfth'™*^  ■'"'"'aT  *"•*  •^""^Pry  fupervisors.    Both  are 
concerned  with  composing  differences  and  hand   ng  grievances  in  the 

iTinn'^"-..  K^'^  ^fe  identically  instructed  so  tlat  uniform  inter- 
not  Stable  P"'"''''^'  ""**  misunderstandings  and  controversies 
Instruction  periods  are  conducted  exclusively  on  company  time  and 
nln3"^^'Tr't:  Mmieographed  copies  of  lecture  miterTal  are 
prepared  and  distributed  to  each  student  for  permanent  retention  in 
individual  bound  notebooks.  The  courses  are  taught  at  all  hours  of 
shffte  "'^    '  ^"^  students  can  attend  during  regular  work 

The  opening  session  developed  the  general  objectives  (1)  to  nio- 

i^^nlt  11  •I'l?^^''""'^'"^  ?*  employer-employee  relationship.  (2) 
^<Po!^*"  with  the  community  of  interest  and  responsibility  which 
ifL^^'"/?x  ftabhshes,  (3)  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  (4)  to  provide  uniform  procedure  for  dealing  with  prob- 
lems and  differences  The  next  two  sessions  were  devoted  to  verv 
brief  discussions  of  New  Jersey  antidiscrimination  laws,  Federal  and 
btate  laws  restricting  employment  of  minors  and  females,  workmen's 
compensation  laws.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  GI  bill,  social- 
security  and  unemployment-compensation  legislation,  compaAy  poli- 
cnlfvwt,  I  to  photography  and  fingerprinting  of  new  employees, 
conviction  for  violation  of  laws,  job  ratings,  punching  time  cards,  ac- 
tion on  garnishments  or  attachments,  mifitary  leave  of  absence,  and 
related  matters.  Then  the  essentials  of  good  relations  were  taken  up, 
including  relations  between  foremen  and  workers,  with  emphasis  plac^ 
on  sincerity  and  honesty  in  all  dealings.  "P^tea 

«^'B,1  "^f  *  *•*"?  se^ons  were  devoted  to  detailed  analysis  of  handling 
complaints  and  grievances  through  the  procedure  of  the  contract 
Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  settlement  of  all  grievances  on  the 
lowest  level;  that  is,  between  union  shop  steward  and  the  foreman. 
Six  sessions  were  devoted  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  provisions  of 
the  contract  covering  attendance,  absenteeism,  new  employees,  and 
turn-over,  leaves  of  absence,  vacations,  termination  procedures  vet- 
erans programs,  group  insurance,  seniority  and  transfer  procedures, 
wages  and  hours,  and  employer  and  union  functions  ' 

Xf^*  wVf  u"l'""''«  "  o ^  ^"^'^  ^^'■e«Jy  •'y  General  Phillipson  and 
Major  Wildebush  Mr.  Serraino  had  participated  in  preparation  of 
the  material  and  took  part  m  the  discussions,  particularly  on  union 
policy  and  function.  It  was  deemed  essential  to  success  that  both 
union  and  management  participate  fully  in  the  program.    At  the 
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conclusion,  a  commencement  exercise  was  held  and  certificates  awarded 
to  graduates. 

A  new  course  of  instruction  involving  accident  prevention  is  con- 
templated. This  is  acknowledged  as  primarily  a  responsibility  of 
management,  but  the  union  is  joining  in  preparing  the  program.  Re- 
fresher courses  are  planned  periodically,  and,  as  turn-over  brings  in 
new  foremen,  supervisors,  or  shop  stewards,  instructions  will  be  given 
to  them.    A  continuing  program  of  instruction  is  contemplated. 

Inquiries  were  directed  to  both  company  and  union  officials  as  to 
their  opinion  of  the  workability  of  this  joint  training  program  to 
other  concerns  and  to  other  industries.  Both  General  Phillipson  and 
Mr.  Serraino  said  it  could  be  adapted  to  needs  of  other  industries 
and  would  be  advantageous,  but  certain  prerequisite  conditions  should 
be  met.  First,  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  and  trust  between  top 
company  and  union  officials,  accompanied  bv  complete  sincerity 
of  motive.  Second,  sufficient  authority  and  influence  of  top  officials 
to  make  their  desire  for  cooperation  snared  by  lower  officials.  There 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  an  absence  of  internal  union  politics, 
as  well  as  a  positive  and  consistent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

Both  company  and  union  officials  said  the  unusual  cooperation  at 
Botany  is  primarily  the  result  of  personal  feelings  of  trust  by  Colonel 
Johnson  and  George  Baldanzi.  A  supreme  effort  has  been  made  by 
union  and  management  to  overcome  the  suspicion,  distrust,  and  re- 
sentment engendered  in  bitter  years  of  struggle.  It  is  too  early  to 
give  a  complete  appraisal  of  the  results  of  this  program,  but  officials 
say  that  many  more  grievances  are  being  settled  now  in  the  first  stage. 

SECTION  V.   UNION  BARGAINING  METHODS  AND  PRACTICES 

George  Baldanzi,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  (CIO),  is  the  top  spokesman  for  the  workers' 
organization.  Labor  relations  at  Botany  Mills,  as  well  as  in  other 
woolen  and  worsted  mills  in  Passaic,  are  handled  by  the  union  at  a 
lower  level,  however,  than  the  national  Textile  Workers  Union.  The 
Passaic  Joint  Board,  of  which  eight  local  unions  in  the  Passaic  area 
are  constituent  members,  is  a  "union  level"  approximating  that  of 
mill  managements  for  handling  wage  and  labor  matters  in  the  woolen 
and  worsted  mills  there.  This  board  is  fully  responsible  to  the 
national  union.  ♦ 

The  joint  board's  business  manager  and  executive  director  is 
Charles  Serraino,  a  capable  young  union  official  who  has  come  up 
through  the  ranks.  The  board  has  50  elected  members,  chosen  each 
year  by  secret  ballot;  1  member  for  each  350  members  in  a  local 
union.  In  addition  to  the  president,  vice  president,  and  business 
manager,  affairs  of  the  board  are  directed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and 
an  executive  committee. 

Questions  at  issue  with  management  are  handled  first  by  the  em- 
ployees' local  union.  Only  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  are  such 
matters  carried  before  the  joint  board. 

Mr.  Serraino,  in  discussing  the  union's  attitude  toward  its  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities,  both  as  a  collective-bargaining  agent  and  a 
community  factor,  said : 
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I:* 

u 


We  want  to  be  a  stabilizing  influence  in  this  community,  and  recognized 
by  Passaic  people,  in  and  out  of  the  textile  industry,  as  a  strong  constructive 
force,  with  a  definite  mission,  and  making  our  contribution  to  Passaic's  well- 
being.  We  want  to  get  along  in  harmony,  understanding,  and  fair  plav  with 
the  mill  nmnagements.  We  have  our  dlflfereuces  with  them,  naturally,  bat  so 
far  we  have  been  able  to  equitably  adjust  them. 

We  want  the  friendship  and  good  will  of  the  people  here— the  merchants,  the 
bankers,  the  newspapers,  the  churches,  and  social  agencies,  and  workers  who  are 
in  other  unions.  We  have  no  interest  in  new  "isms"  and  ideologies,  and  we  are 
making  this  clear  to  the  people  here,  who  know  well  the  injury  they've  had  from 
C  omniunist  outsiders.  Our  mission,  as  a  union  and  a  board,  is  to  help  our  mem- 
bers in  every  way  we  can,  and  through  them,  to  make  Passaic  a  better  place  to 
live.  We  aim  to  be  known  as  a  substantial,  constructive,  and  beneficial  force  in 
Passaic,  and  in  the  industry  where  our  people  are  employed. 

Mr.  Serraiiio's  statement  of  his  own  objectives,  and  those  of  his 
^ard,  finds  corroboration  among  business  and  professional  men  in 

assaic.      He  is  recognized  as  a  capable  and  able  union  leader. 

The  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  represented  a  sharp  de- 
parture, in  leadership,  objectives,  and  procedure  from  the  things  in 
earlier  unions  to  which  Colonel  Johnson  and  his  associates  so  vig- 
orously objected.  The  union's  president,  Emil  Rieve,  was  recognized 
in  the  industry  as  progressive  and  responsible.  A  dominant  union 
figure  also  was  George  Baldanzi,  executive  vice  president.  Through  a 
series  of  informal  conferences  between  Colonel  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Baldanzi,  an  agreement  was  reached,  and  Botany's  first  union  contract 
was  signed. 

Colonel  Johnson  and  Mr.  Baldanzi  found  a  common  viewpoint  in 
their  discussions.  Mr.  Baldanzi,  like  Mr.  Rieve,  had  gained  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  textile  industry  as  thoroughly  responsible  in  his  leadership, 
fair  in  considering  problems,  and  firmly  adhering  to  commitments  that 
he  made.  He  had  become  known  to  textile  managements  as  having  a 
keen  realization  of  the  responsibility  of  unions  as  bargaining  agents. 
The  new  program  for  Botany  and  its  workers  developed  in  a  growing 
friendship  that  sprang  up  between  Colonel  Johnson  and  Mr.  Baldanzi 
as  the  conversations  continued.  The  personal  tie  between  them  has 
been  a  strong  factor  in  crystallizing  the  satisfactory  relationship  that 
exists  between  Botany  and  its  workers  under  the  new  program. 

Of  unquestioned  significance  in  the  agreement  between  them  is  the 
administrative  framework  within  which  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
functions.  Individual  local  unions  and  their  officers,  including  the 
Botany  local,  exercise  a  degree  of*autonomy,  yet  the  local  officers,  from 
the  company's  standpoint,  have  no  special  privileges  or  special  seniority 
except  with  respect  to  lay-offs  and  recalls,  and  they  do  not  play  a  part 
in  the  grievance  procedure.  They  are  company  employees,  devoting 
full  time  to  production. 

The  Passaic  Joint  Board  of  the  TWUA,  consisting  of  50  elected 
members  from  eight  local  unions  in  the  Passaic  area,  has  rather  tight 
control  over  the  eight  locals ;  it  reflects  the  policy  of  the  national  union. 
This  board  is  the  union's  principal  agency  of  administration  in  the 
Passaic  Valley. 

Charles  Serraino,  as  business  manager  of  the  board,  appoints  five 
full-time  assistants,  who  serve  as  business  agents  for  the  eight  locals. 
The  business  agent  for  the  Botany  local  is  Michael  Timko,  a  young  man 
of  Russian  ancestry  formerly  employed  as  a  wool  sorter  at  Botany. 
Mr.  Timko  is  an  intense  person,  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  his  own 


responsibility.    His  relations  with  Major  Wildebush,  of  the  manage- 
ment, are  friendly  and  cordial. 

Mr.  Serraino  typifies  a  new  type  of  union  leader  in  Passaic  industry, 
where  he  is  highly  regarded.  He  carries  out  the  union's  policy  as 
expressed  by  Mr.  Baldanzi,  his  immediate  superior.  His  contact  is 
with  General  Phillipson,  as  Botany's  director  of  industrial  relations. 
With  General  Phillipson,  he  edited  and  revised  the  topical  material 
used  in  Botany's  labor-management  school,  discussed  elsewhere  herein. 

In  addition  to  the  board's  defined  functions,  Mr.  Serraino  has  estab- 
lished an  educational  department,  which  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Raye 
Hudson,  formerly  recreational  director  for  the  Passaic  YWCA.  Miss 
Hudson  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  holds  a  master  of  arts  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  The  function  of  her  department  is  manifold, 
but  not  directly  concerned  with  collective  bargaining.  An  active 
recreational  program  for  union  members  of  all  of  Passaic's  textile 
mills  is  carried  on,  and  in  addition,  there  are  classes  in  vocational  in- 
struction, accident  prevention.     Assistance  is  given  in  legal  problems. 

This  department  works  in  close  contact  with  the  social  agencies  of 
Passaic,  including  the  Community  Chest  and  community  welfare 
services,  and  is  a  point  of  contact  between  the  board  and  other  such 
groups  in  Passaic. 

It  is  significant  that  practically  all  of  the  functions  and  services  of 
the  imion  relating  to  contract  demands  and  negotiations,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  grievances,  are  conducted  by  the  joint  board,  with  Mr. 
Serraino  as  the  responsible  head,  rather  than  by  the  respective  local 
unions. 

The  Botany  Mill  is  operating  a  full  6-day  week  with  three  shifts. 
The  union  anticipates  tne  time  will  come  when  jobs  will  be  scarcer; 
when  the  distribution  "pipe  lines"  will  be  filled;  when  competitive 
pressures  will  be  stronger  and  when  unemployment  will  grow.  Mr. 
Serraino  and  his  associates  express  confidence  in  the  merchandizing 
ability  of  the  mill  management — in  their  ability  to  meet  style  and 
fabric  competition.  The  union  spokesmen  do  not  believe  that  a  business 
and  industrial  recession,  if  it  comes,  will  have  the  devastating  sweep 
in  low  weekly  working  time,  and  low  weekly  earnings,  that  came  in 
the  twenties  when  silk  was  the  preferred  dress  fabric  of  women. 

Mr.  Serraino  says  the  employees'  union  is  prepared  to  join  with  the 
management  "to  hold  their  competitive  markets,"  and  in  making  ad- 
justments. He  does  not  know  what  such  adjustments  may  be,  but 
he  says :  "After  all,  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat." 

SECTION  VI.   employer's  BARGAINING  PRACTICES 

Col.  Charles  F.  H.  Johnson,  president  of  Botany  Mills,  is  the  top 
spokesman  in  management,  capably  assisted  by  C.  F.  H.  Johnson,  Jr., 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  upon  whom  has  devolved  re- 
sponsibility for  execution  of  company  policy.  Success  of  the  Botany 
program  would  seem  to  be  as  fully  attributable  to  the  personalities 
involved  as  to  its  eifective  interrelations  machinery. 

Colonel  Johnson,  a  man  of  attractive  and  magnetic  personality,  is 
a  dominant  figure  on  the  side  of  management.  He  has  convinced  offi- 
cials of  the  union  and  the  great  majority  of  his  employees  of  his  sin- 
cerity, after  long  years  of  struggle  against  unionization,  in  now  ac- 
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oeptmg  the  union  and  fully  cooperating  with  it.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  his  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  workers,  and  he  engenders 
strong  loyalty  to  him  personally,  and  to  Botany  as  an  entity,  on  the 
part  of  employees.  He  has  developed  a  positive  and  consistent  labor 
policy,  which  is  effectivelv  carried  out  by  his  subordinates. 

Maj.  Gen.  Irving  J.  Phillipson,  retired,  is  director  of  industrial 
relations.  He  came  to  Botany  on  September  1,  1944,  with  his  retire- 
ment from  the  United  States  Army,  replacing  Henry  F.  Remig,  who 
had  been  personnel  director  during  the  years  of  company  resistance 
to  the  union.  A  West  Point  graduate.  General  Phillipson  had  an 
outstanding  career  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  at  the  time  of  retirement 
he  was  director  of  the  Army's  emergency  relief  program,  with  Colonel 
Johnson  as  his  assistant.  The  company  had  not  previously  had  an 
industrial  relations  department. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  General  Phillipson  is  a  genuine  liking 
for  people  of  all  sorts  and  types ;  a  sense  of  humor  which  constantly 
relieves  tension,  and  allows  him  to  deal  with  everyone  on  a  friendly 
personal  basis.  Having  come  into  Bontany's  management  only  after 
Its  recognition  of  the  union,  he  was  not  identified  with  the  earlier 
management  policy,  and  his  approach  and  modes  of  thinking  had  not 
been  colored  by  a  habit  of  resistance  to  the  union.  The  amiable  and 
agreeable  manner  of  General  Phillipson  has  successfully  bridged  many 
of  the  differences  with  the  union  and  with  Botany  workers  since  he 
assumed  charge  of  industrial  relations. 

Maj.  Joseph  F.  Wildebush,  as  assistant  to  General  Phillipson,  is 
Botany's  director  of  labor  relations.  In  this  position  he  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  a  large  portion  of  Botany's  employees,  and  is  the 
intermediary  with  whom  grievances  are  taken  up  by  business  agents 
and  spokesmen  for  the  employees'  union.  He  practiced  law  in  New 
York  before  the  war,  specializing  in  labor-contract  work  since  1936. 
In  the  war  he  served  in  the  Industrial  Relations  Section  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  was  directly  in  charge  of  labor  problems  with  the 
building  trades  in  relation  to  military  construction  projects  in  the 
areas  of  New  England,  of  St.  Louis,  and  north  to  the  Canadian  border, 
and  in  the  area  of  Alaska.  He  joined  Botany's  management  in  1945 
after  a  military  discharge  for  disability. 

Since  coming  to  Botany,  he  has  been  active  in  various  community 
projects  of  Passaic,  includmg  selective  service,  veterans'  placement  and 
rehabilitation,  and  the  suitable  employment  of  disabled  veterans.  As 
the  immediate  contact  of  the  company  with  its  workers,  his  office  is 
open  to  all  comers,  and  his  adjustment  of  grievances  is  sought  by  indi- 
vidual workers,  and  his  advice  on  personal  problems  ranging  from 
veterans'  benefits  and  rent  disputes  to  questions  of  love  and  marriage. 
Major  Wildebush  has  sought  to  establish  his  office,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Botany's  workers,  as  a  service  to  the  rank  and  file,  where 
problems  will  be  sympathetically  considered  no  matter  how  inconse- 
quential, where  confidence  is  promoted,  and  where  personal  relation- 
ship between  the  management  and  its  workers  is  developed.  The  meas- 
ure of  success  he  has  attained  in  this  effort  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
sometimes  the  union's  own  shop  stewards  have  come  to  him  for  his 
advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  worker's  grievances  that 
had  been  placed  in  their  hands. 


Charles  J.  Monks,  retired  chief  of  police  of  Passaic,  and  identified 
with  probably  the  best  police  regime  that  Passaic  has  known,  is  chief 
of  plant  protection.  Mr.  Monks  rose  from  the  rank  of  a  street  patrol- 
man, and  for  many  years  was  chief  of  detectives  in  Passaic.  He  knows 
by  sight  a  small  army  of  petty  thieves  who  have  encountered  the  police, 
as  well  as  the  agitators,  troublemakers.  Communists,  and  others,  who 
have  flocked  into  Passaic  in  the  past  with  the  aim  of  stirring  up  labor 
discord,  strife,  and  industrial  war.  Many  of  these  persons  are  kept 
out  of  Botany's  employ  through  his  early  identification,  or  in  the  thor- 
ough check  that  is  made  during  the  probationary  period  of  30  days, 
when  a  new  employee  may  be  discharged  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Monks  is  rigid  in  his  enforcement  of  fire  protection  and  safety 
precaution  rules.  The  employee  who  continues  to  ignore  safety  rules 
is  told  to  "go  and  see  Monks."  Mr.  Monks  says  he  does  not  recall  when 
an  employee  was  ever  sent  to  see  him  a  second  time. 

"I  believe  in  giving  tlie  worker  the  utmost  latitude  in  his  individual 
rights  and  freedom  so  long  as  he  does  not  impinge  on  the  interests  of 
others,  and  remains  fair  with  the  company,"  he  said.  "We  do  not  have 
a  system  either  of  inquisition  or  espionage  here.  In  fact,  two  workers 
in  this  mill  now  are  men  who  have  served  time  for  murder,  and  about 
six  others  have  served  time,  too.  I  know  who  they  are,  but  I  won't 
tell.  I  believe  every  man  has  a  right  to  absolute  protection  in  his  effort 
to  go  right,  retrieve  himself,  and  be  a  good  citizen.  We  do  that  for 
them  here." 

SECTION  Vn.    EVALUATION  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

On  the  whole,  the  labor-relations  policy  of  Botany  Mills  seems  to 
be  working  well.  The  policy  and  its  application  is  being  studied  "on 
the  ground"  by  other  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country. 
Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  officials  of  some  vast  or  moderate-sized 
industry  coming  to  Botany  to  study  its  management-labor  program, 
and  how  problems  with  its  employees  are  handled.  In  particular  they 
wish  to  know  if  Botany's  program  can  be  transplanted  to  other  indus- 
tries or  duplicated  elsewhere  with  equally  flattering  result. 

Today's  rapprochement  between  managements  and  employees,  and 
the  degree  of  understanding  and  cooperation  that  prevails,  finds  spon- 
taneous approval  in  Passaic.  Business  and  professional  men  are  hope- 
ful and  prayerful  that  it  continue,  and  they  are  giving  cordial  encour- 
agement to  managements  and  the  union  to  adhere  to  their  present  way 
of  doing  things.  Thej;  speak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  Mr.  Ser- 
raino,  and  the  functioning  of  the  joint  board,  and  they  voice  approval 
of  the  "new  approach"  and  "enlightened"  policies  of  the  managements. 

William  M.  McBride,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Passaic  Herald-News 
and  associated  with  that  newspaper  since  1917,  asserted  that  if  Mr. 
Serraino  can  be  retained  in  Passaic  the  possibility  of  recurrence  of  the 
disastrous  labor  conflicts  in  years  past  is  greatly  diminished. 

I  feel- 
said  Mr.  McBride — 

that  the  personalities  of  Mr.  Serraino,  Colonel  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  are  our 
strongest  insurance  for  the  continuance  of  labor  peace  here.  They  can  be  de- 
scribed as  "a  happy  combination."  We  feel  that  the  union  is  well  managed,  and 
the  workers,  themselves,  feel  that  it  is  well  managed.  There  is  genuine  confi- 
vdence  in  Passaic  in  its  direction  and  functioning. 
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Inspection  of  the  plant  of  Botany  Mills  reveals  unquestioned  evi- 
dence of  good  relations  with  its  6,000  workers.  The  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  (CIO)  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  company  in 
1944,  and  tlie  plant  was  unionized  for  the  first  time  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  old  employees,  and  employees  on  leave  in  the  military 
service.  The  management  speaks  proudly  of  the  "happy  state  of 
affairs,"  and  union  officials  agree  that  things  are  going  well. 

The  measure  in  satisfactory  relations  is  reflected  on  every  side  in  go- 
ing through  the  mill.  As  Maj.  Gen.  Irving  J.  Phillipson,  director  of 
the  company's  industrial  relations,  strides  through  the  plant,  he  is 
greeted  almost  continually,  often  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  by  men  and 
women  at  their  work.  Here  and  there  a  worker,  who  manifestly  had 
military  training  in  a  foreign  country  before  coming  to  America, 
comes  to  attention  and  gives  the  general  a  smart  salute.  And  the 
general  unfailingly  responds  to  the  greetings.  Workers  are  intent 
at  their  looms,  machines  or  other  tasks,  but  a  grumpy  or  grouchy 
face  is  missing.  There  is  no  visible  evidence  of  discontent,  of  sullen- 
ness,  or  of  workers  who  are  unhappy  in  their  occupation. 

The  strongly  stabilizing  factor  in  management-labor  relations  at 
Botany  Mills  is  a  will,  manifest  on  both  sides,  to  work  in  harmony  and 
understanding.  The  will  to  maintain  satisfactory  and  equitable  rela- 
tions is  every  where  evident ;  it  is  the  mode  of  approach  to  each  problem 
as  it  arises. 

Second,  and  equally  evident  as  a  stabilizing  factor,  are  the  person- 
alities of  the  men  in  management  and  officials  of  the  union  upon  whom 
devolve  the  tasks  of  management-labor  relations.  These  personalities 
are  exceptional.  There  is  agreement  among  them  that  the  basic  con- 
sideration is  to  maintain  production  and  employment  at  the  highest 
feasible  level.  On  both  sides  there  is  evidence  of  candid  realization  of 
responsibility,  and  recognition  that  the  community  of  Passaic  is  de- 
pendent upon  this  and  other  of  its  mills  for  economic  stability  and 
employment  opportunity,  and  that  community  fortunes  are  inextric- 
ablv  bound  up  in  uninterrupted  mill  activity. 

At  Botany  there  seems  to  be  a  genuine  effort  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  understand  each  other's  problems.  The  rewards  of 
workers  in  income  or  security  do  not  appear  to  be  any  better  than  in 
typical  auto  or  rubber  or  other  representative  mass-production  plants. 
How,  then,  has  the  remarkable  union-management  cooperation  been 
achieved  ?  The  problem  of  communication,  that  medium  whereby  the 
employees  are  informed  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefors  of  company 
policy  has  apparently  been  solved  by  the  labor-management  school. 
Important  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  the  entire  answer.  The  memory  of  1926 
when  they  didn't  get  along  plus  the  personalities  of  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  bargaining  table  also  enters  into  the  picture.  A  compari- 
son of  the  two  periods  also  supports  a  conclusion  that  a  profitable 
company  may  be  in  a  position  to  have  better  industrial  relations  than 
an  unprofitable  one.  The  converse,  that  good  industrial  relations  lead 
to  greater  stability  and  hence  greater  profitability,  is  probably  an 
equally  valid  proposition. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO 

SECTION   I.    THE   COMPANY   AND  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

On  May  3, 1871,  Goodrich,  Tew  &  Co.  announced  that  it  was  in  pro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  rubber  goods  in  its  Akron,  Ohio,  factory.  The 
new  firm,  headed  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Goodrich,  had  been  organized  with 
$18,000  capital  and  had  20  men  on  the  pay  roll. 

From  this  modest  beginning  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  presently,  at  ?7  years  of  age,  it  operates  plants  in  12 
States  and  in  Canada.  It  also  provides  technical  assistance  to,  or 
is  financially  interested  in,  rubber  companies  in  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  France,  England,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  principal  plants  and  general  offices  of  the  parent  company  are 
located  in  Akron,  Ohio;  and  it  also  operates  plants  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. ;  Miami,  Okla. ;  Cadillac,  Mich. ;  Du  Bois,  Pa. ;  Silvertown,  Ga. ; 
Clarksville,  Tenn.;  Marietta,  Ohio;  Troy,  Ohio;  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.; 
and  Oaks,  Pa.  In  addition,  it  operates  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Goodrich  Co.,  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  at  Kitch- 
ener, Ontario,  Canada.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Co.  has  its  general 
offices  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  it  operates  plants  in  Akron,  Ohio;  Ni- 
agara Falls,  N.  Y. ;  and  Louisville,  Ky. ;  an  experimental  station  at 
Avon  Lake,  Ohio;  and  a  synthetic-rubber  plant  for  the  Government 
at  Port  Neches,  Tex. 

New  research  laboratories  are  located  at  Brecksville,  Ohio;  and  a 
manufacturing  plant  to  be  operated  by  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Co. 
is  being  built  at  Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 

The  company  manufactures  some  30,000  different  articles  in  five 
classifications:  Tires  and  tubes,  footwear,  industrial  products,  plas- 
tics, and  chemicals.  It  also  manufactures  textiles  and  rubber  reclaim 
for  use  as  component  parts  in  its  finished  products.  It  employs  ap- 
proximately 30,000  production  and  maintenance  workers,  14,000  of 
whom  are  in  Akron ;  and  it  recognizes  20  different  unions  and  57  locals 
representing  nearly  26,500  of  these  employees.  Twenty  thousand 
are  members  of  the  United  Rubber  Cork,  Linoleum,  and  Plastic  Work- 
ers of  America,  6,500  in  various  other  unions,  and  approximately  3,500 
are  not  included  within  any  bargaining  unit.  Over  the  recent  years, 
in  the  Akron  plants,  employment  expanded  from  11,000  in  1940  to  a 
high  of  17,000  during  the  peak  war  production,  and  has  now  been 
reduced  to  about  14,000. 

Only  average  intelligence  and  good  physical  condition  are  pre- 
requisites to  employment  on  most  jobs,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  labor 
force  could  be  classified  as  unskilled  or  semiskilled.  The  learning 
period  for  a  new  worker  varies  from  2  weeks  to  8  montlis  for  a  few 
jobs.  The  tire  builders  are  usually  regarded  as  the  aristocracy  among 
rubber  workers,  and  they  plus  a  few  calender  operators  and  tank  liners 
are  the  most  skilled  production  workers  in  a  typical  rubber  plant. 
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turn-over  is  ab^^t  2  percint  a  m„n  h^ '  ^  "!',''  ^  ^"^^  "  ^^k.    Labor 
There  are  over  6,me^Sll  SL^SeZTot'Z::^'''"^'- 

The  B.  F.  aSch  Co T<;?fm»fil^*^*''''"^'y'^*"'o*'°••mulation. 
cent  of  theSreturns!  '  '"'«'  *"''  "^'^"^  '^^  '^  30  per- 

G<SS!^GrdvennH'F'  'T''^'^^  "'  ^"'t^'^  States  Rubber,  B.  F. 
rates  and  so.eoS.^:SrJ£LSrrI:[a[^^^^^^^^^^       '"  -^ 

SECTION  n.   HISTORY  OF  RELATION  BETAVEEX  THE  PARTIES 

The  development  of  collective  barjraininff  at  R  F  Or^r-i^v,  •   *     • 

labor  unions)  in  tLrufcind^s  J;    Th;ii'^^^^^^^^  (*^"'^' 

tr^uted  to  unemployment,  the  sS'd-i?  sjte^  indfc^'.rb;  t" 

eTpCi"'  ^''^^^  ^'^-^  the^ho?rV;r  tStlK 
The  rubber  industry,  including  Goodrich,  does  not  offer  an  excention 
to  the  general  pattern  of  the  perfod-^eclin  ng  hourlv  raL.  in  i^?fi!?o 
and  sharply  declining  earnings  because  of  cu^s  n  hm^s  wo£ 
T^?""^?  hourly  rates  and  sharply  increasing  weekly  earnings  afti 
te,l  wnSi'.'^^f  ?"  accord  with  the  general  scheme  of  NRA  The  pat- 
l!^.T  ^  ""*  '"i  "onnnion  as  well  as  in  union  industries.  But  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  positive  governmental  encouragement  there  wa7^ 
broad  increase  in  trade-union  membership  in  all  in^d.Ss 

The  special  problem  in  the  case  of  the  'rubber  workers  was  that  the 
^L   J-  •/  ^/.""'ons  laid  claim  to  different  categories  of  worked 
while  the  situation  called  for  an  organization  of  rubber  workers  aW 
industria  lines.    Rubber,  like  autos  and  steel,  had  not  bTen  effective  f 
organSr    «°^-^™'°^"'»l  P«'-y  g^^^  encouragement"  industrii^    ' 

In  October  1933  the  A.  F.  of  L.  sent  Coleman  Clahertv  to  Akron  to 
assist  in  organizmg  the  rubber  worke,^.  Large  nuS  of  worker^ 
flocked  to  the  banners,  but  the  effort  was  nevertheless  kri^ly  imsu^ 
cessful,  for  their  interest  was  not  sustained.  The  A.  F.  of  L  inS 
?nr,Vt;'^'"^  ^^,ir'-k«'-«  to  the  various  craft  organizations  clafmS 
jurisdiction  with  the  result  that  a  man.  recruited  to  the  cause  of  u.Tion 
sm  as  a  rubber  worker,  lost  interest  when  his  separate  iden  ty  wa  lo^t 
in  tlie  craft  organization.  ^  ^ 
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The  rubber  workers'  locals,  in  an  attempt  to  strengthen  themselves, 
appealed  to  the  AFL  for  international  status.  A  national  convention 
was  called  in  June  1934  to  set  up  a  united  rubber  workers'  council.  This 
council  was  dominated  by  the  craft  unions;  the  rubber  workei^,  who 
had  a  majority  of  the  membership,  were  given  only  one  executive 
committee  position  out  of  seven.  The  council  drew  up  a  blanket  agree- 
ment on  wages,  hours,  and  senioritj^  rights,  and  presented  it  to  the 
companies,  who  refused  either  to  consider  it  or  to  deal  with  the  council. 

Strikes  for  union  recognition  were  frequent  in  the  industry  during 
this  period,  but  met  with  little  success.  The  rubber  companies,  mean- 
while, were  sponsoring  employee  representation  plans,  enlarging  rec- 
reation and  employee-benefit  programs,  and  actively  resisting 
unionization  of  their  employees.  It  w  as  a  chaotic  period  of  unrest  and 
uncertainty,  the  struggle  of  opposing  forces  searching  for  a  new  defi- 
nition of  their  mutual  interests. 

A  general  strike  in  Akron  appeared  imminent  when,  on  March  20, 
1935,  the  oranizer  for  the  AFL  Goodyear  local  presented  the  company 
with  a  proposed  contract,  and  it  was  turned  down  without  considera- 
tion. Tlie  union  responded  with  a  vote  to  strike,  and  was  supported 
the  following  day  by  similar  action  of  the  Firestone  and  Goodrich 
locals.  Both  the  companies  and  the  unions  prepared  for  a  general 
strike.  The  AFL  unions  in  Akron  had  previously  assured  the  rubber 
workers  unions  of  support.  Efforts  to  avert  the  strike  appeared  futile 
until,  at  the  last  minute,  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  called 
both  parties  to  Washington.  The  companies  refused  joint  conferences 
with  union  i-epresentatives,  but  a  so-called  "teacup  agreement"  was 
reached  with  Miss  Perkins,  which  avei'ted  the  strike.  The  main  pro- 
vision in  the  agreement  was  the  postponement  of  Labor  Board  elec- 
tions until  pending  court  decisions  on  the  validity  of  the  NIRA  were 
handed  down. 

The  agreement  met  with  a  varied  reception ;  by  some  it  was  a  sign 
of  progress  in  collective  bargaining  although  it  failed  to  provide  union 
recognition ;  by  otliers  it  was  termed  a  distinct  defeat  in  that  it  broke 
the  morale  of  the  rubber  workers  by  agreeing  to  postpone  the  elections 
until  after  the  court  decisions  were  handed  down.  It  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  it  prevented  a  general  strike  and  provided  some 
machinery  for  adjustment  of  grievances. 

Shortly  after  the  agreement  on  April  27,  1935,  a  strike  was  called 
against  the  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  It  lasted  25  days  and  ended  with 
the  company  repudiating  the  written  agreement  and  the  closed  shop. 
The  morale  of  the  rubber  workers  further  declined  when  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  NIRA  unconsitutional. 

In  September  1935,  the  fii-st  rubber  workers  nonsitutional  convention 
was  held  in  Akron.  AFL  President  William  Green  recommended  elec- 
tion of  Coleman  Claherty  as  first  president.  The  delegates,  however, 
insisted  on  electing  their  own  officers.  Over  President  Green's  objec- 
tions, they  defeated  Mr.  Claherty  and  elected  Sherman  Dalrymple, 
president  of  the  Goodrich  local,  as  the  first  international  piesident. 

In  July  1936,  the  United  Rubber  Workers  affiliated  with  the  CIO 
and  the  first  annual  convention  began  on  September  14, 1936,  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made  during  the  year  since 
their  international  was  organized  along  industrial  lines.  The  mem- 
bership had  grown  from  4,000  to  over  25,000. 
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On  March  3, 1937,  a  59-day  strike  started  against  the  Firestone  plant 
to  obtain  sole  bargaining  rights  and  the  abolition  of  the  company- 
dominated  union.  On  April  12  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Wag- 
ner Act  consitutional,  and  on  April  28, 1937,  an  agreement  was  signed. 
Ihis  was  considered  the  most  important  single  victory  for  the  union 
because  of  its  psychological  effect  on  the  members.  On  the  same  day 
•  u  ^^f^^^  agreement  was  signed,  United  States  Rubber,  B.  F.  Good- 
rich, and  Goodyear  abandoned  their  employees  representation  plans. 
The  first  contract 

In  August  1937,  an  NLRB  election  was  held  at  B.  F.  Goodrich,  and 
the  union  won  an  overwhelming  victory.  The  vote  was  8^12  for  the 
union  and  834  against,  almost  10  to  1.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany was  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  one  was  not  signed  until 
May  27, 1938.  The  Goodrich  local,  the  best-organized  rubber  local  in 
Akron  felt  that  a  contract  might  limit  its  freedom  of  action.  The 
union  felt  secure  in  its  organized  power. 

The  business  recession  that  started  in  the  summer  of  1937  resulted 
m  an  attempt  by  many  companies  to  i-educe  wages.  Early  in  February 
of  1938,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and  local  5  began  a  series  of  discus- 
sions concerning  the  effect  of  this  recession  on  the  level  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Akron  plants  of  the  company.  As  the  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions the  company  submitted  to  the  union  a  formal  proposal  em- 
bodying the  adoption  of  a  flexible  6-  to  8-hour  work  shift,  the  reduction 
of  wage  rates  by  approximately  15  percent  and  the  signing  of  a  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement.  The  company  stated  that  if  this  pro- 
posal was  not  adopted  it  would  be  forced  to  undertake  a  program  to 
decentralize  a  substantial  part  of  its  production  from  Akron.  It  esti- 
mated that  eventually  5,000  jobs  would  be  moved  from  Akron  under 
such  a  program. 

The  entire  community  became  actively  interested  in  this  problem. 
Ihe  Greater  Akron  Association  made  an  appeal  to  the  workers  to 
accept  the  reduction  in  order  that  the  industry  would  remain  in  the 
city.  The  union  vigorously  opposed  the  reduction  as  being  unneces- 
sary, and  the  local  rubber  unions  in  Akron  banded  together  and 
requested  a  joint  meeting  with  the  companies  to  see  if  an  amicable 
settlement  could  be  reached.  The  companies,  after  some  delay,  re- 
fused to  participate  in  a  joint  meeting,  insisting  that  the  problems 
could  best  be  solved  by  each  company  and  representatives  of  its  em- 
ployees. N.  H.  Eagle,  Akron  district  director  of  the  URWA  (now 
Its  general  organizational  director)  stated  that  the  proposed  wage 
cuts  were  not  justified,  and  criticized  the  companies  for  failing  to  hold 
a  joint  conference  with  the  union.  In  the  meantime,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  appealed  to  the  workers  to  accept  the  wage  reduction,  a  move 
which  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  union. 

The  controversy  aroused  widespread  public  interest  and  was  joined 
by  the  other  rubber  companies  and  civic  and  labor  groups.  At  the 
request  of  the  union,  and  by  direction  of  the  Conciliation  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  a  study  of  wage  rates,  and  issued 
a  report  dated  April  27, 1938,  generally  interpreted  as  supporting  the 
union's  position  that  there  was  no  justification  for  wage  reductions 
in  the  rubber  industry. 

On  May  4, 1938,  the  local  union  membership  rejected  the  company's 
proposed  program  in  a  vote  held  by  secret  ballot.    One  week  later 
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the  plant  was  struck.  This  strike  was  ended  on  May  27, 1938,  with  the 
signing  of  the  first  collective  bargaining  agreement.  Vice  President 
T.  G.  Graham,  representing  the  company,  and  L.  L.  Callahan,  presi- 
dent of  Goodrich  Local  No.  5,  consummated  this  agreement.  It 
provided  for  union  recognition,  seniority,  vacation  with  one-half  pay, 
and  a  grievance  procedure  with  provision  made  to  bring  in  a  paid 
consultant  on  unsettled  problems,  with  neither  the  company  nor  the 
union  bound  to  accept  his  findings. 

Since  the  traveling  of  this  stormy  road  to  union  recognition,  the 
relationship  between  union  and  company  has  been  peaceful.  There 
have  been  ''wildcat"  and  "quickie"  stoppages,  but  only  one  major 
strike,  which  occurred  in  1945  over  the  company's  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Foreman's  Association.  This  strike  collapsed  after  3  weeks  when 
Local  5  decided  to  cross  the  foremen's  picket  lines.  Although  the 
association  later  won  an  NLRB  election,  it  has  never  been  recognized 
by  the  company.  Since  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  FAA 
has  been  quiescent  at  B.  F.  Goodrich. 

During  1943  employment  soared  to  a  peak  due  to  the  demands  of 
the  war  effort  on  the  industry.  In  turn,  union  membership  also 
grew  to  an  all-time  high.  In  1942  the  union  gained  a  maintenance 
of  membership  clause  in  its  contracts,  and  in  1946  a  check-off  of  union 
dues  was  granted,  both  under  WLB  directive.  The  end  of  the  war 
found  the  URWA  entering  the  period  of  readjustment  stronger  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history. 

Union  security  provisions 

At  its  September  1942  convention,  the  union  reported  some  32 
agreements  with  maintenance  of  membership  clauses.  In  1947  the 
union  had  121  such  contracts  of  which  101  also  included  the  check- 
off. In  addition,  there  were  117  other  contracts  which  included  union 
shop  ( 14) ,  union  shop  plus  check-off  (65) ,  or  the  check-off  alone  (38), 
for  a  total  of  238  contracts  which  included  some  form  of  union 
security  provision.  There  were  no  closed-shop  contracts  and  only 
five  shops  with  no  form  of  union  security. 

This  rapid  expansion  of  union  security  is  attributable,  in  large 
measure,  to  special  problems  created  by  the  war,  and  to  the  directives 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  meeting  those  problems.  Main- 
tenance of  membership,  hitherto  denied  the  union  by  the  Big  Four, 
was  directed  at  B.  F.  Goodrich  and  Firestone  by  a  War  Labor  Board 
panel  directive  in  September  1942,  and  subsequently  throughout  most 
of  the  industry.  In  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  and  Firestone  case,  the  panel 
noted  the  union's  need  for  security  provisions  in  these  words: 

Whatever  discontent  there  is  in  a  plant  tends  to  funnel  up  through  the  union 
and  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  union  representatives.  The  union  argues  that 
it  needs  a  security  clause  in  order  to  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  discipline  iti 
members  and  thereby  keep  the  peace.  While  one  may  doubt  how  far  the  union 
would  actually  go  in  disciplining  its  members  on  account  of  plant  disturbances 
or  work  stoppages,  it  does  seem  likely  that  a  security  clause  assuring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union's  position  would  give  to  the  union  leadership  more  self- 
confidence  and  firmness  in  dealing  with  its  members  and  in  taking  a  stand  for 
observance  of  agreements  (3  War  Labor  Reports  231). 

The  Board  granted  a  standard  maintenance  of  membership  clause. 
In  the  Goodyear  case,  decided  May  21,  1943,  the  Board,  in  addition 
to  maintenance  of  membership,  granted  the  check-off.    The  check-off 
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was  likewise  granted  by  the  Board  at  B.  F.  Goodrich  and  in  the  other 
companies  as  cases  arose. 

In  1946  all  of  the  Big  Four  contracts  included  maintenance  of  mem- 
bei-ship  and  check-off.  The  agreement  negotiated  in  October  1946, 
after  demise  of  the  WLB,  between  B.  F.  Goodrich  and  Local  No.  5 
ehmmated  maintenance  of  membership  but  retained  the  check-off  for 
Uiose  members  who  failed  to  indicate  their  unwillingness  thereto. 
The  current  B.  F.  Goodrich  contract  includes  check-off  for  those  mem- 
bers who  individually  authorize  such  deductions.  Up  to  this  time, 
contracts  in  force  with  the  others  of  the  Big  Four  retain  both  mainte- 
nance of  membership  and  the  check-off.  The  number  of  union  security 
contracts  throughout  the  industry  increased  from  210  in  1946  to  238 
J?  Ptl*  ^^^  ^^^^^^  figure  was  taken  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  effect  of  which  on  this  feature  is  as  vet  only 
speculative. 

Hours 

The  workweek  in  the  Akron  rubber  industry  has  been  a  short  one 
since  depression  days  when  the  hours  were  cut  rejDeatedly  in  an  effort 
to  spread  the  available  employment.  During  the  early  1030's  the 
normal  workday  in  the  Akron  plants  was  6  houi-s,  with  the  average 
workweek  in  the  low  thirties.  A  6-hour  day  and  5-day  week  has 
long  been  a  goal  of  the  rubber  workers,  but  emphasis  on  the  drive  has, 
of  course,  varied  with  economic  conditions  in  the  industry.  During 
the  war  years  the  NAVLB  directed  the  8-hour  day  6-day  week  as  the 
standard  work  schedule,  but  in  1945  the  rubber  workers  adopted  a 
seven-point  program  which  included  the  6-hour  day  and  30-hour 
week.  These  demands  were  dropped  in  return  for  the  Big  Four 
wage  increases  of  March  2,  1946,  and  March  22,  1947.  Most  of  the 
Akron  Goodrich  workers  are  now  on  a  6-hour  day  with  a  36-hour 
week,  and  the  union  is  renewing  its  demand  for  a  5-day,  30-hour  week 
throughout  the  industry.  This  is  occasioned  at  least  in  part  by  a  re- 
cent drop  in  employment,  particularly  in  the  Akron  area,  l^he  in- 
dustry is  now  abreast  of  the  pent-up  demand  for  tires  and  tubes,  and 
employment  in  the  Akron  Goodrich  operations  has  dropped  from 
17,000  to  14,000.  Any  further  drops  will  be  likely  to  increase  the 
union's  pressure  for  a  shorter  workweek,  which  has  the  effect  not  only 
of  spreading  employment  but  also  serves  to  maintain  union  member- 
ship at  a  high  peak. 

The  geographic  wage  differ enfial 

There  has  always  been  a  substantial  wage  differential  between  Akron 
and  the  outside  plants,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Detroit  which 
pay  the  same  high  base  rates  as  prevail  in  Akron.  Existence  of  this 
differential,  with  its  threat  of  decentralization  of  production  to  low- 
wage  areas,  has  always  been  a  factor  in  union  strategy  and  policy. 
Generally  speaking,  the  wages  paid  in  the  Akron-Detroit  area  have 
consistently  been  among  the  highest  in  any  of  the  mass-production  in- 
dustries. A  report  on  wages  in  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry, 
August  1942,  prepared  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  illustrates 
the  wage  differentials  then  in  effect.  Average  hourly  earnings  for  all 
male  workers  in  the  preparatory  processes  of  the  tire  and  tube  indus- 
tiy  were  Akron-Detroit,  $1.28;  far  West,  $1.12;  East,  $0.98;  South, 
^0.<3;  m  the  tire  and  tube  processing,  Akron-Detroit,  $1.37;  far  West, 


$1.10 ;  East,  $1.09 ;  and  South,  $0.80 ;  or  a  differential  of  approximately 
55  cents  per  hour  between  Akron  and  the  southern  plants.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  these  statistics  refer  to  average  hourly  earn- 
ings, not  base  rates. 

SECTIOX  ni.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  AGREEMENT 

Tlie  1946  agi-eement  between  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and  Gt)odrich 
Local  No.  5  of  the  Union  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum,  and  Plastic  Work- 
ers (CIO)  is  an  elaborate  and  detailed  contract.  It  provides  and  de- 
fines, at  great  length,  tlie  numerous  procedures  and  conditions  under 
which  the  employees  will  discliarge  their  duties. 

Grievance  machinery  as  set  forth  in  the  agreement  provides  for 
problems  to  be  handled  first  at  the  lowest  level  of  management,  the 
floor  or  shift  foreman,  and  the  employee  or  the  union  department  com- 
mitteeman. If  no  settlement  is  agreed  upon,  the  matter  is  reduced  to 
writing  and  then  the  department  committeeman  takes  it  up  with  the 
general  foreman  or  production  manager.  If  the  general  foreman  and 
the  department  committeeman  cannot  come  to  an  agi-eement,  the  prob- 
lem is  referredito  the  next  higher  echelon,  the  union  division  legislative 
comniitteeman  and  the  general  superintendent.  The  next  step  brings 
into  conference  the  union  plant  legislative  committeeman  and  the 
president  of  the  union,  with  tlie  manager  of  industrial  relations  for  the 
company.  If  the  grievance  is  not  settled  at  this  step,  either  the  union 
or  the  company  may,  within  30  days,  serve  notice  of  its  intention  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  board  of  arbitration.  Management  submits  a 
written  answer  at  each  step  within  5  days,  which,  if  not  appealed  at  the 
next  succeeding  step,  becomes  final. 

The  company  and  the  union  agree  on  the  selection  of  a  permanent 
arbitrator  who*  serves  for  the  duration  of  the  contract.  TVlien  a  dis- 
pute reaches  the  arbitration  stage,  the  union  and  the  company  each 
selects  a  representative  who,  with  the  permanent  arbitrator,  con- 
stitutes the  board  which  hears  the  dispute  and  renders  a  decision.  The 
arbitration  board  may  interpret  the  agreement  and  apply  it  to  the 
particular  case,  but  it  does  not  have  the  authority  "to  add  to  or  subtract 
from  or  modify"  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Arbitration  is  not  per- 
mitted on  the  general  wage  scale.  The  board's  decisions  are  final 
and  binding,  llie  expense  of  the  permanent  arbitrator  is  shared 
equally  by  the  union  and  the  company,  and  each  party  assumes  the 
cost  of  its  own  arbitrator. 

From  January  1  to  October  27,  1947, 1,218  grievance  petitions  have 
been  filed  with  the  company  by  Local  5,  URCLPWA.  Of  this  number 
28  have  been  referred  to  arbitration,  all  at  the  instance  of  the  union. 
Of  these  28  arbitrated  cases,  6  have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  union, 
15  in  favor  of  the  company,  and  7  have  been  in  the  nature  of  com- 
promised decisions.  Reducing  these  to  a  percentage  basis,  we  find  that 
2.3  percent  of  all  grievances  filed  have  been  arbitrated,  and  that  of 
these  53.5  percent  have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  company,  21.5 
percent  in  tavor  of  the  union,  and  25  percent  as  compromises. 

The  agreement  requires  th«  company  to  check  off  from  wages  of 
members  all  union  dues  and  f^s  unless  the  member  has  aflSrmatively 
refused  permission  to  do  so.  Failure  to  respond  to  a  form  letter  is 
regarded  as  autliorizaiion  for  the  check-off.    This  was  changed  in 
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September  1947,  when  the  master  agreement  was  signed,  to  conform 
to  the  1  af t-Hartley  Act  by  requiring  individual  authorization.  Main- 
tenance of  membership,  required  by  War  Labor  Board  directive  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  ehminated  from  the  1946  contract. 

Hours  of  work  as  set  forth  in  the  contract  are  based  on  the  work 
availabJe  and  hmit  the  normal  work  day  to  not  more  than  6  hours 
and  the  normal  .workweek  to  36  hours.  The  union,  however,  recognizes 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  flexibility  to  allow  for  periods  of  peak 
production,  and  the  contract  provides  that  in  case  of  ^'extreme  emer- 
gency the  employees  are  permitted  "to  work  as  are  required."  All 
work  in  excess  of  6  hours  in  any  one  day,  up  to  8  hours,  is  paid  at 
fthe  regular  rate ;  but  after  8  hours  of  work,  the  rate  of  pay  is  time 
and  one-half.  Provisions  are  made  to  reduce  hours  in  any  department 
to  a  minimum  of  24  hours  per  week  before  any  lay-offs. 

Employees  are  paid  double  time  for  work  actually  performed  on 
Sunday  or  New  Vear's  Day,  Memorial  Day,  July  4r  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  or  Christmas.  r'' 

Vacations  are  also  provided  for  the  employees:  Those  with  five  or 
more  years  of  company  service  receive  2  weeks'  vacation  with  pay, 
ligured  at  4  percent  of  their  previous  years'  gross  earnings.  Em- 
ployees with  one  or  more,  but  less  than  5  years  of  service  receive  1 
week  s  vacation  with  pay,  figured  at  2  percent  of  their  gross  earnings 
the  year  before.  ^ 

A  multitude  of  situations  are  covered  by  seniority  in  the  contract, 
including  lay-offs,  recalls,  transfers,  and  returning  veterans  In  the 
event  of  departmental  lay-offs,  the  most  recently  hired  employee  will 
be  the  first  dismissed;  secondly,  those  in  the  department  who  have 
been  transferred  there  temporarily  from  other  parts  of  the  plant: 
then  employees  who  have  worked  the  shortest  period  in  that  particular 
department.  r  * 

The  contract  contains  a  clause  providing  that  there  will  be  no  strikes 
or  lock-outs  during  its  duration,  to  assure  uninterrupted  production. 

The  contract  described  above  was  signed  in  Octo1)er  194^  to  run 
until  April  1  1947.  Thereafter  it  was  subject  to  termination  by  either 
party  on  30  days'  notice.  It  covered  only  factory  workers  employed  in 
the  Akron  plants.  Separate  and  distinct  agreements  were  negotiated 
between  the  company  and  the  various  unions  representing  employees 
em   lo  ^^^         ^    "^^*     ^  s^P^^te  contract  likewise  covered  office 

XT  »/  • 

^''Company -loide^^  hargaining 

Simultaneously  with  its  efforts  to  obtain  an  industry  pattern  on 
wage  matters  through  joint  Big  Four  bargaining,  the  union  was  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  induce  the  major  rubber  companies  to  negotiate 

t'lc''f^«T^*/ru  ^S-^^^^^'P*"^-'''^^^  ^*^«is.     United  States  Rubber 
was  the  first  of  the  Big  Four  to  accede  to  the  union's  demand  for  com- 
paiiy-wide  bargaimiig,  signing  such  a  contract  January  27,   1947 
While  negotiations  were  still  in  progress  with  United  States  Rubber! 
rri947  "      ''^^''^  accepted  by  Goodyear,  which  signed  Februarj^ 

Following  passage  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
the  union  served  notice  of  cancellation  of  the  1946  agreement  with 
11  -b .  Cxoodrich  and  requested  negotiations  be  commenced  immediately 
for  a  new  contract  on  a  company- wide  basis.    Negotiations  on  the  new 


contract  were  not  concluded  until  September  6,  1947,  at  whicK  time 
B  F.  Goodrich,  too,  signed  a  master  agreement  covering  all  the  seven 
plants  in  which  the  rubber  workers  hold  the  bargaining  rights.  Sup- 
plementary contracts  implementing  the  master  agreement  at  the  local 
level  are  now  in  the  process  of  negotiation  at  each  plant. 

The  master  agreement  has  a  number  of  changes  and  new  provisions 
beneficial  to  the  union-  members.  One  noticeable  feature  is  that  it 
does  not  contain  a  "no  strike,"  "no  lock-out"  clause,  and,  according 
to  the  local  union's  official  publication,  ''by  eliminating  such  a  clause, 
protects  the  union  from  prosecution  for  walk-outs  under  the  laft- 
Hartley  law."  There  is  some  indication  that  the  general  counsel  of 
the  international  may  not  adhere  to  this  interpretation. 

The  principal  gain  for  the  union  was  the  granting  of  six  holidays 
with  pay.  It  also  contains  a  wage  reopening  clause  providing  that  if 
reopened  on  a  60-day  notice  and  the  parties  do  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment, the  contract  can  be  canceled  any  time  after  May  1,  1948. 

The  new  agreement  gives  a  discharged  employee  an  extra  day  in 
which  to  petition  his  case,  and  if  put  back  to  work,  he  will  be  paid  for 
all  time  lost  instead  of  the  maximum  30  days,  as  previously  provided. 
Minimum  reporting  for  work  pay  and  many  special  rate  wage  guar- 
antees were  raised.  The  check-off  provision  was  modified  to  require 
individual  authorization,  in  conformity  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

One  important  feature  is  the  newly  added  section  on  severance  pay, 
providing  for  employees  having  10  or  more  years  of  continuous  service 
who  are  released  from  employment  at  the  age  of  65  or  because  of 
physical  or  mental  inability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  jobs,  or 
of  any  other  job  to  which  they  might  be  transferred  within  the  local 
plant,  to  be  paid  a  severance  award  by  the  company.  The  award  will 
equal  1  month's  pay  for  each  completed  5  years  of  continuous  service. 
Membei-s  of  the  company's  retirement  plan  will  ordinarily  have  had 
company  contributions  toward  their  retirement  income  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  a  severance  award,  and  hence  will  receive  no  severance 
award. 

SECTION  IV.    LABOR  POLICIES  OUTSIDE  THE  AGREEMENT 

In  mid  1945  an  employee  relations  division  was  created  in  B.  F. 
Goodrich,  and  the  personnel  policies  and  administration  of  the  com- 
pany have  accordingly  received  increasing  attention.  Various  em- 
ployee-benefit programs  have  recently  been  surveyed  and  brought  up 
to  date;  the  personnel  records  section  now  makes  extensive  use  of 
punched  cards  and  business  machines;  training  programs  have  been 
expanded;  and  new  services  have  been  added.  Because  of  the  far- 
reaching,  though  indirect,  effect  of  these  programs  upon  stability  of 
the  labor  force  and  elimination  of  some  causes  of  grievances,  some  of 
them  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

Hiring  procedure 

A  change  in  the  hiring  procedure  has  recently  been  effected  which 
is  designed  to  give  the  foreman  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  as 
part  of  management.  After  a  foreman  submits  a  request  for  addi- 
tional labor,  the  employment  department  interviews  and  examines 
applicants  and  then  sends  to  the  foreman  a  number  of  men  tenta- 
tively accepted  by  the  employment  department.  The  foreman  selects 
such  of  the  applicants  as  he  believes  qualified.    The  worker  is  thereby 
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I^"jS^*^-**  ?*P''*^  ^H  foreman  as  the  real  boss  and  is  more  amenable 
sfbilit    ^^*"P  "®'  ^^^  ^^^  foreman  acquires  a  greater  sense  of  respon- 

nuJh  T^iTl  ^f^^^^  that  such  disciplinary  action  as  may  be  re- 
quired should  be  direct  and  immediate  and  forceful.  The  foremen 
are  given  adequate  autliority  to  enforce  shop  rules.  On  wildcat  stop- 
pages, both  company  and  union  report  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  other 
?if^^*  1.  11  u  ^^  agreed  in  the  latest  collective  bargaining  contract  that 
there  shall  be  no  consideration  of  a  grievance  during  a  work  stoppaore 
The  company  feels  that  the  union  is  dilatorv  and  lackadaisickrin 
getting  the  men  back  to  work;  whereas  the  union  feels  that  the  com- 
pany will  not  supply  such  information  regarding  the  cause  of  the 
stoppage  as  is  required  for  the  union  to  get  the  men  back. 
Trainings  programs 

There  are  three  major  training  programs  in  operation  at  B.  F. 
Goodrich ;  induction  trammg  for  all  new  employees,  operational  train- 
ing for  all  foremen,  and  development  training  for  selected  personnel. 
{a)  Induction  training  is  provided  for  all  new  personnel  to  acquaint 
them  with  company  policies  and  procedure:^.     It  consists  of  one  day  of 
lectures  and  films  presented  by  the  training  division,  and  includes  a 
brief  history  of  the  company,  organizational  break-down,  pay  fiimra. 
tion  and  deductions  from  pay,  company  policies  and  emplovee  Serv- 
ices, and  employee-benefit  programs.     I)uring  the  discussion  of  com- 
pany  policies,  the  instructor  states  that  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  B  F 
Goodrich  Co  to  operate  on  an  open-shop  basis,  and  the  company  is 
not  concerned  as  to  whether  you  are  a  member  of  the  union  or  not 
1  ou  did  not  have  to  be  a  member  of  the  union  to  secure  your  job  here' 
.and  from  this  time  on  your  membership,  or  lack  of  membership,  in 
the  union  is  entirely  a  matter  of  your  own  choice."    It  is  then  ex- 
plained that  Local  No.  5  of  the  URCLPWA  is  recognized  as  the  bar- 
gaining  agency  for  factory  employees  on  matters  pertaining  to  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions,  and  that  if  the  employee  so  authorized 
the  company  will  check  off  union  dues. 

(^)  Development  training  for  the  men  selected  to  receive  it  is  in- 
tended to  prepare  them  on  a  planned  basis  for  the  next  job  ahead 
Withm  a  few  years  the  program  should  substantially  strengthen  the 
supervisory  force  from  top  to  bottom.    The  process  of  selecting  men 
to  receive  the  training  is  somewhat  elaborate.    Each  manufacturing 
division  is  requested  yearly  to  indicate  the  number  of  men  it  will  need 
to  maintain  or  supplement  its  supervisory  forces  at  the  floor  shift 
and  general  foreman  levels.    Then  the  floor  foreman,  or  first  level  of 
supervision,  submits  names  of  direct  workers  he  believes  qualified  for 
floor  foreman  training;  the  shift  foreman  submits  names  of  floor 
foremen  who  have  shown  promise  and  capacity ;  and  the  general  fore- 
man, m  turn,  nominates  shift  foremen  who  are  ready  to  assume  depart- 
mental responsibilities.    Each  nominee  is  then  requested  to  submit  an 
application  for  the  training  if  he  is  interested,  the  application  includ- 
ing a  statement  by  the  nominee  as  to  what  he  considers  to  be  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  job  for  which  he  is  applying  and  a 
statenient  as  to  why  he  believes  himself  qualified.    Each  applicant  is 
.then  interviewed  by  five  or  six  members  of  operating  management, 


each  of  whom  records  his  impressions.  After  completing  the  inter- 
views, the  applicant  is  given  a  series  of  aptitude  tests  by  the  training 
department,  and  the  personnel  department  prepares  a  statement  cover- 
ing the  applicant's  record.  Final  selection  is  made  by  the  divisional 
superintendent,  production  superintendent,  production  manager,  in- 
dustrial relations  assistant  for  that  division,  employment  manager, 
training  director,  director  of  personnel,  and  a  member  of  the  training 
department  who  specializes  in  the  interpretation  of  aptitude  tests. 
The  successful  nominees  are  then  given  a  training  course  consisting 
of  26  weekly  meetings  of  2i/^  hours  each.  These  meetings  are  volun- 
tary, and  the  trainee  is  not  paid  for  this  time.  The  material  for  devel- 
opment training  is  prepared  by  the  training  department  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  line  organization  and  presented  by  a  faculty  of  line  and 
staff  officials.  The  company  is  thus  endeavoring  to  systematically  esti- 
mate manpower  needs,  select  the  best-qualified  applicants,  provide  spe- 
cific training  in  all  phases  of  future  responsibility,  and  to  have  the 
men  ready  as  openings  occur.    The  program  is  now  only  about  1  year 

old. 

(o)  Operating  training,  quite  different  from  development  training, 
is  intended  to  keep  all  levels  of  management  properly  informed  on 
new  policies  and  programs.  Meetings  are  held  on  company  time  and 
attendance  is  required.  Each  operating  training  program  is  presented 
by  tlie  training  department  to  the  superintendent,  managers,  and  gen- 
eral foremen  in  meetings  with  each  group.  It  is  then  the  responsibility 
of  the  industrial  relations  assistant  of  each  manufacturing  division  to 
assist  the  general  foreman  in  presenting  the  progi-am  to  the  shift  fore- 
men and  floor  foremen.  Some  of  the  operating  training  programs 
i*ecently  released  were  concerned  with  introduction  of  a  new  lunch- 
canteen  system,  a  change  in  employment  procedure,  discussion  of  the 
labor  contract  with  a  view  to  obtaining  suggestions  for  negotiation 
of  the  new  contract,  works  operating  summary  (a  program  designed 
to  permit  each  foreman  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  his  use  of  machines 
and  manpower) ,  and  changes  in  standard  practice.  This  latter  refers 
to  the  use  of  the  Standard  Practice  Manual,  consisting  of  a  bound 
l)ocket-size  notebook  kept  up  to  date  containing  the  current  labor  con- 
tract and  standard  practice  of  the  company  in  various  situations.  Con- 
siderable time  and  attention  is  devoted  in  the  training  program  to  the 
standard  practice  and  the  union  agreement,  so  that  foremen  will  prop- 
erly interpret  and  apply  company  policies  and  know  and  understand 
the  contractual  side  of  labor  relations. 

To  further  assist  the  foremen  in  proper  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  company  policy  and  to  assure  uniformity,  there  is  in  each  divi- 
sion an  industrial  relations  assistant,  who  is  the  personnel  and  indus- 
trial relations  staff  man  in  that  division,  serving  as  liaison  between  the 
line  organization  and  the  central  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
departments.  The  company  believes  that,  in  the  administration  of  the 
grievance  procedure,  no  foreman  should  be  bypassed  and  problems 
should  be  handled  by  the  floor  foreman's  application  of  what  is  or  will 
be  the  company's  policy  throughout  on  that  particular  question.  The 
industrial  relations  assistants  are  in  the  background  to  advise  and 
assist  the  foreman  in  carrying  out  this  responsibility. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  the  company  to  educate  union  representatives 
in  administration  of  the  grievance  procedure,  or  to  eliminate  areas 
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mefh-nfT  r.  * '"  interpretation  of  the  contract.  The  union  conducts 
meetings  of  its  committeemen  to  familiarize  them  with  current  prob- 
lems and  instruct  them  on  interpretations  and  metliods  of  approach 

J!.mployee  services  renders  advice  and  counsel  to  both  office  and  fac- 
tory employees  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  counselors  offer 
a  ready  ear  for  employees  with  gripes  and  complaints,  and  render 

hS^L,;^-^"  "^/7  '^^^'^  f™?^  straigliten'ed  out  maintaTa 
Housing  service,  conduct  exit  interviews,  handle  garnishments  and 

D  S"  tI'  ""''  g«""''"y  r'^'  '"  ^'^'ng  P^"^""!  problems  of  em 
p  oyees.    The  service  is  rather  new,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  as  em- 

f«Z  n'itr"*-^*^''  ^^<l»^'?ted  with  it,  some  of  the  pressure  wiUbe 
taken  oil  the  grievance  procedure. 

Employee  benefit  and  welfare  yrograma 

Retirement :  B.  F.  Goodrich  lias  had  a  voluntary  insured  retirement 
plan  m  effect  smce  1934.    The  program  was  revi^^d  in  1938,  butZ" 
ticipa  ion  was  verv  low,  only  about  30  percent  of  the  employees  con- 
tributing.   Recently  the  company  undertook  an  educatio^aSpaT^ 
to  inform  employees  of  the  benetits  of  participation.    This  resuked!^ 
an  increase  of  membership  to  approximately  86  percent  oTa^ll  em 
ployees     The  plan  is  voluntary  and  all  employees  a. -e  eligible  aft^r 
1  year  of  service.    Members  contribute,  in  the  form  of  montSy  deduc- 
tions, 21/2  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  of  earnings  per  annum   p^us  5 
percent  of  any  excess.    The  company  contributes  a  variabr'amount 
toward  the  fund,  depending  upon  the  employee's  age,  the  contribution 
increasmg  with  the  age  of  the  employee.    Retirement C  is  65  for  men 
and  (.0  for  women,  at  which  time  a  monthly  annuity  for  life  becomes 
payable  the  annual  amount  of  which  is  thfee-fourtLs  of  1  ,^^6^0! 
the  total  earnings  on  which  the  member  has  contributed  at  t'he  rate  of 
21/2  percent  plus  H/^  percent  of  the  total  earnings  on  whch  I'e  h2 
con  ributed  a    the  rate  of  5  percent.    There  are  optional  forms^ 
settlement  which  include  a  death  benefit  or  joint  annuity  in  reduced 
amount  continuing  for  the  life  of  a  beneficiary.    If  the  member  leaves 
the  service  of  the  company  before  reaching  retiremenr^e   he  may 
withdraw  the  full  amount  of  his  contributions  with  interesTor  he  mav 
leave  his  contributions  in  the  fund  and  receive  the  amount  of  amiSw 
purcJ^ased  by  Ins  ovn  and  the  company's  contributions.  ^ 

Oroup  lite  insurance:  Group  life  insurance  is  available  to  all  em- 

Group  hospitalization  is  available  to  all  employees  who  are  members 
of  the  group  life  insurance  plan.  The  program  has  recently  beenle^ 
vised  and  expanded  so  that,  in  the  opfnion  of  the  company,  k  now 
.TP*.'^*^"™^^.^.^  **>  *"y  Pl*n  available.  Employee^  hTvil  1°^ 
than  $5,000  group  life  insurance  (the  great  bulk  of  Ltoiy  emplof  ej 
will  be  el^ble  for  a  $6  daily  room  tenefit.  Daily  room  benefiteTr; 
provided  for  a  maximum  of  31  days  for  any  one  disability,  pregnan^ 


being  considered  a  disability  for  female  employees.  Surgical  benefits 
up  to  $100  are  provided  for  employees  only,  and  additional  hospital 
charges  up  to  $30  are  provided.  Maternity  benefits  for  a  dependent 
wife  are  paid  at  the  flat  rate  of  $60.  The  monthly  cost  to  the  employee 
for  himself  alone  is  95  cents,  for  one  dependent  it  is  $1.65,  and  for  a 
family  it  is  $2.35.  Proportionately  higher  benefits  and  premiums  are 
provided  for  employees  who  carry  more  than  $5,000  group  life.  Ap- 
proximately 76  percent  of  all  employees  participate  in  the  group  hos- 
pitalization. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  also  available  to  employees  par- 
ticipating in  the  group  life  program.  The  benefit  for  male  eniployees 
is  $15  per  week  starting  on  the  eighth  day  after  illness  or  injury  for 
a  maximum  of  13  weeks  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  month.  Higher 
rates  and  lower  benefits  are  in  effect  for  female  employees.  Benefits 
are  available  only  where  workmen's  compensation  is  not  available. 
Participation  is  low  and  the  program  is  now  being  surveyed  with  a 
view  to  bringing  it  up  to  date  and  increasing  participation. 

It  is  noted  that  participation  in  any  of  the  insurance  programs  ex- 
cept retirement  is  dependent  upon  membership  in  the  group  life  in- 
surance program.  Inasmuch  as  the  various  welfare  programs  have 
been  in  effect  for  varying  lengths  of  time  (some  antedating  unioniza- 
tion) and  the  percentage  of  employees  participating  in  each  plan  is 
different,  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  appraise  the  effect  of  the 
program  in  terms  of  work  stoppages,  labor  turnover,  number  of  com- 
plaints, or  worker  satisfaction. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  company  does  not  feel  that  the  var- 
ious insurance  and  welfare  programs  are  proper  subjects  for  negotia- 
tion with  the  union.  One  reason  is  that  negotiation  of  a  separate  pro- 
gram with  each  of  the  20  international  unions  with  which  the  company 
bargains  would  largely  destroy  the  benefits  of  group  participation. 
The  company  has  explained  the  provisions  of  the  insurance  programs 
to  the  union  but  reserves  exclusive  determination  to  the  company. 
This  presents  a  sharp  contrast  to  some  other  industries  where  welfare 
funds  are  jointly  administered  or  where  the  employee  makes  no  con- 
tribution but  the  terms  and  conditions  are  dictated  by  the  union  and 
included  in  the  contract.  Similarly,  management  reserves  to  itself 
exclusive  control  of  hiring  procedure,  training  programs,  and  exercise 
of  disciplinary  measures,  the  latter  subject  to  the  grievance  procedure. 

The  incentive  system  of  mage  payment 

Nearly  the  entire  rubber  industry  operates  on  some  form  of  incen- 
tive system  or  piecework  basis.  Only  those  employees  working  on  jobs 
not  susceptible  to  this  type  of  calculation  are  hourly  rated.  The  type 
of  incentive  system  used  and  method  of  calculation  varies  considerably 
from  one  company  to  another ;  however,  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  workers  on  the  same  job  at  the  various  plants  within  an  area  are 
very  close.  The  union  reports  that  application  of  piece  rates  has 
resulted  in  substantial  wage  inequities  between  various  plants  and 
between  companies. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  operates  on  a  modified  Bedaux  system  of  incentive 
pay.  Each  job  is  carefully  analyzed  by  time  study  and  job  evalua- 
tion experts,  and  the  operation  broken  down  into  work  units,  or 
B's,  as  they  are  called.     The  worker  is  given  a  base  rate  of  pay  for 
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60  B  s,  which  IS  also  his  guaranteed  minimum  hourly  earning.    A 
worker  who  cannot  produce  at  this  minimum  rate  is  either  transferred 
to  another  job  or  dropped  for  inefficiency.    Experience  has  demon- 
strated  that  the  average  experienced  worker  on  a  6-hour  shift  can  pro- 
duce at  the  rate  of  85  to  90  B's  per  hour.    Thus,  for  example,  if  the 
base  rate  IS  80  cents,  the  rate  per  B  is  80/60,  or  0.0133.    This,  multi- 
plied by  his  actual  production  in  terms  of  B's,  plus  the  30-cent  per 
hour  general  increase  negotiated  by  the  Big  Four  agreements,  becomes 
his  actual  earnings.    At  present,  the  base  rates  for  jobs  in  the  Good- 
rich Akron  plants  vary  from  591/2  cents  to  $1,135,  plus  30  cents  per 
nour.     Ihere  is  also  a  three-cent  per  hour  differential  for  any  work 
done  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.    IVIost  shops  work  around  the  clock. 
While  there  is  no  ceiling  placed  on  earnings  by  company  rules, 
practices  or  contract  terms,  company  officials  stated  there  was  an 
effective  production  ceiling  imposed  by  the  workers,  that  if  a  worker 
produced  much  above  average  for  his  shop  he  was  usually  approached 
by  other  workers  who  succeeded  by  one  means  or  another  in  con- 
vincing him  of  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  steady  average  produc- 
tion.    There  is  little  evidence  that  the  union  as  siich  sponsored  any 
such  tactics,  although  the  company  believes  it  to  be  the  result  of  union 
policy.    On  the  other  hand,  the  union  regards  the  Bedaux  method 
as  a  VICIOUS  system  of  wage  payment,  asserts  that  the  60-B  minimum 
IS  too  high,  and  alleges  that  workers  know  that  if  they  consistently 
earn  too  much  they  are  in  danger  of  receiving  a  piece  price  cut. 
Producti/vity^  %mit  labor  cost^  job  evaluation 

.  The  question  of  productivity  of  the  labor  force  and  unit  labor  cost 
was  discused  with  officials  of  B.  F.  Goodrich,  who  stated  that  such 
statistics  as  were  available  on  this  subject  were  meaningless  in  terms 
of  comparisons  with  similar  statistical  data  for  earlier  periods  This 
IS  true  because  very  few  jobs  in  today's  rubber  plants  are  comparable 
on  even  terms  with  jobs  existing  before  the  war.  With  the  use  of 
various  synthetics  during  the  war  many  new  processes  and  methods 
were  introduced.  Synthetics  are  much  slower  and  more  difficult  to 
handle  in  some  operations  than  was  natural  rubber,  and  much  easier 
m  others.  Many  new  products  are  being  manufactured  out  of  syn- 
thetics for  which  there  was  no  comparable  job  in  the  prewar  factory. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  natural  rubber  in  volume 
processes  were  again  modified  so  that  jobs  today  involve  operations 
distinct  from  those  required  by  either  wartime  or  prewar  operations 
1  hus,  even  though  unit  labor  cost  for  a  given  product  or  operation 
may  be  calculated  today  and  compared  with  an  earlier  period,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  assess  the  proportionate  responsibility  which 
each  factor  bears  to  the  whole.  Differences  in  the  raw  materials  the 
processes,  the  machinery  used,  hours  worked  per  day  and  per  week 
effects  of  increased  employee  welfare  benefits,  job  securitv,  attitude 
of  the  union,  and  economic  conditions  in  the  community,  are  all  factors 
influencing  productivity. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  company  officials  that  productivity  has  substan- 
tially decreased  from  the  prewar  base,  in  excess  of  that  attributable 
to  changes  in  raw  materials,  processes,  and  machinery.  The  company 
feels  that  part  of  this  decrease  could  be  attributed  to  union  pressure 
and  attitude.  Part,  however,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  result  of  an 
excess  of  jobs  available  over  the  supply  of  labor,  which  resulted  in  a 


feeling  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  individual  worker,  and 
slackening  in  his  desire  to  put  forth  extra  effort.  Tliese  are  factors 
which  are  incalculable  in  degree.  The  shortage  of  labor  has  now 
passed  its  peak  and  there  have  been  a  few  relatively  minor  lay-offs 
in  the  Akron  area.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  or  not 
increased  availability  of  labor  results  in  increased  production  per  man- 
hour. 

During  the  1938  Goodrich  controversy,  after  the  company  had 
indicated  its  intention  of  reducing  wages,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, at  the  request  of  the  union  to  the  Conciliation  Service,  sent 
A.  F.  Hinrichs,  then  its  chief  economist,  to  Akron  to  make  a  study 
of  wage  rates.  The  report,  dated  April  27  and  made  public  May^ 
14,  1938  (when  tension  between  the  parties  was  most  severe)  stated,, 
inter  alia: 

Such  evidence  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  now  possesses  indicates  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  a  general  wage  decrease.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  workers  in  the  tire  and  tube  industry  has  been  remarkable.  Wage- 
rates  have  not  risen  as  rapidly  as  output  per  man.  (Hinrichs  memorandum* 
to  J.  R.  Steelman  dated  April  27,  1938.) 

An  earlier  report  of  the  BLS  stated  that — 

During  the  period  from  1922  to  1931  the  man-hour  output  of  tires  has  nearly 
doubled  (BLS  Bulletin  No.  585,  July  1933). 

Job  evaluation  and  time  study 

At  B.  F.  Goodrich,  each  job  is  carefully  evaluated  by  engineers,  from 
which  a  job  classification  is  made  and  the  base  rate  determined.  Incen- 
tive standards  are  then  established  by  time  studies.  When  new  mate- 
rials, processes,  or  machinery  are  introduced,  the  job  is  restudied  and  a 
new  incentive  standard  fixed.  If  the  change  is  of  a  substantial  and 
fundamental  nature,  a  new  base  rate  may  also  be  established.  In 
none  of  these  steps  does  the  union  have  any  voice.  All  determinations 
are  made  exclusively  by  the  management.  If  the  new  standard  or 
base  rate  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  union,  a  grievance  is  filed  and  the 
union  is  permitted  to  examine  the  data  on  which  the  standard  or 
base  rate  was  determined.  If  no  agreement  can  be  reached,  the  union 
is  permitted,  at  the  last  step  in  the  grievance  procedure  before  arbi- 
tration (or  earlier  by  mutual  agreement) ,  to  employ  its  own  time  study 
engineers  to  make  an  independent  analysis  for  subsequent  submission 
to  the  arbitrator. 

The  union  feels  that  the  incentive  system  at  Goodrich  is  much  too 
complicated  and  too  rigidly  applied,  resulting  in  an  undue  number  of 
grievances.  Incentive  systems  in  the  rubber  industry  are,  however, 
so  firmly  established  that  the  union  sees  little  prospect  of  their  elimi- 
nation. No  serious  effort  has  been  made  by  the  union  in  any  of  its 
negotiations  to  substantially  modify  the  system,  its  demands  having 
been  limited  in  this  field  to  general  wage  increases,  adjustments  of 
inequalities  and  inequities,  and  to  union  participation  in  fixing  the 
rates. 

SECTION  V.  BARGAINING  METHODS  AND  PRACTICES 

Big  Four  bargaining 

Growing  decentralization  of  the  rubber  industry,  area  wage  dif- 
ferentials, and  unorganized  plants  were  regarded  by  the  union  as  a 
constant  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  industry  and  the  security  of 
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the  union.  These  factors  have  been  considered  a  constant  threat  to 
high  wages  and  full  employment  in  the  Akron  area.  In  addition  to 
a  determined  effort  to  organize  the  smaller  plants  outside  the  Akron 
area,  the  union  has  sought  to  formulate  uniform  wage  demands  and  to 
bargain  on  a  company-wide  and  industry-wide  basis.  This  process 
was  considerably  hastened  during  the  war  years  under  the  influence  of 
Government  agencies. 

Of  the  numerous  agencies  concerned  with  the  rubber  industry  and 
its  problems  during  the  war,  the  National  War  Labor  Board  unques- 
tionably has  left  the  greatest  imprint  upon  collective  bai-gaining.  In 
performance  of  its  dutv  to  stabilize  wages,  the  War  Labor  Board 
adopted  an  industry-wide  approach  to  the  problem.  In  1942  a  WLB 
panel  recommended  an  8-cent  cost-of-living  adjustment  to  workers  in 
the  Akron  area.  On  appeal,  the  NWLB  denied  this  increase  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  adjustment  would  unstabilize  wages  in  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole.  By  crediting  wage  increases  in  other  parts  of  the 
industry  against  the  allowable  adjustment  in  the  tire  and  tube  indus- 
try, the  Board  reduced  the  increase  allowable  under  the  Little  Steel 
formula  to  3  cents,  which  amount  was  granted  as  an  industry-wide 
adjustment.  (See  8  War  Labor  Reports  537,  for  Board's  directive 
order.)  The  union  offered  strenuous  objection  to  the  Board's  indus- 
try-wide approach  in  these  particular  cases,  since  it  operated  to  reduce 
the  increase  otherwise  allowable  in  Akron. 

It  was,  then,  the  NWLB  which  initiated  industry-wide  consideration 
of  wage  questions  in  the  rubber  industry,  but  this  approach  was  con- 
tinued after  the  demise  of  the  Board  at  the  insistence  of  the  union.     In 
December  1945  the  union  selected  a  strategy  committee  representing  the 
Executive  Board  and  the  Big  Four  local  unions,  which  committee 
was  charged  with  prosecuting  the  union's  program  for  uniform  wage 
agieements  with  B.  F.  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  Firestone,  and  U.  S. 
Rubber.     After  a  meeting  of  the  strategy  committee  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  2^-28,  1946,  a  statement  was  sent  to  each  of  the  Big 
Four  companies  advising  that  the  United  Rubber  Workers  were  con- 
vinced that  the  most  logical  basis  for  peaceful  settlement  of  their 
wage-and-hour  demands  was  through  joint  negotiations  with  the  Big 
Four  rubber  companies,  and  reqfuesting  such  joint  negotiations  be  ini- 
tiated within  10  davs.     Following  the  replies  bf  the  companies  declin- 
ing the  proposal,  the  executive  board  of  the  union  agreed  that  strike 
action  was  to  be  taken  on  March  4  against  any  or  all  of  the  Big  Four 
with  whom  satisfactory  agreement  had  not  been  reached.     After  fur- 
ther exchange  of  communications,  the  companies  agreed  to  negotiate 
jointly  on  wage  questions,  and  were  represented  m  the  discussions 
which  followed  bv  Lisle  M.  Buckingham,  prominent  attorney  of  Akron, 
Ohio.     On  March  2, 1946,  a  memorandum  of  agreement  was  signed  by 
the  union  and  the  companies  providing  for  a  general  wage  increase  of 
181^  cents  an  hour,  and  requiring  that  any  further  negotiations  on 
the  wage  scale  during  the  1-year  life  of  the  agreement  be  conducted 
on  a  Big  Four  basis.     This  agreement  had  much  to  do  with  extending 
the  pattern  first  set  by  Big  Steel  for  an  18%-cent  increase  througli- 
out  most  of  the  country's  mass-production  industries  during  the  spring 
of  1946.  ^         i^      K 

That  the  Big  Four  agreement  was  intended  by  the  union  to  set 
the  pattern  throughout  the  industry  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  report 


of  General  President  L.  S.  Buckmaster  to  the  eleventh  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  rubber  workers. 

The  officers  and  other  representatives  of  the  international  union  in  cooperation 
with  the  officers  and  members  of  our  local  unions  formed  the  lines  of  strategy 
in  our  fight  to  obtain  wage  increases  during  the  several  months  following  the 
end  of  the  war.  By  carefully  planning  each  move  and  by  working  in  harmony 
with  one  another,  we  succeeded  in  setting  a  wage-increase  pattern  in  the  Big  Four 
rubber  companies  which  has  been  quite  successfully  negotiated  with  a  majority 
of  the  other  companies  in  the  industry.  ♦  •  *  That  fight  is  still  in  progress, 
with  approximately  13  local  unions  representing  some  10,000  members  now 
engaged  in  strike  action  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  settlement  on  the  wage 
issue.  •  ♦  ♦  Another  major  program  which  has  been  undertaken  during 
the  last  year  is  the  attempt  of  the  international  union  officers  and  staff  members 
to  give  direction  and  supervision  to  a  program  designed  to  achieve  uniformity  in 
the  collective-bargaining  contracts  held  by  the  local  unions  in  the  several  groups 
of  plants  operated  by  the  larger  rubber  companies.  (Report  of  the  General 
Orticers,  Eleventh  Annual  Convention,  September  16,  1946,  p.  12.) 

Efforts  of  the  union  to  establish  a  wage  pattern  through  Big  Four 
bargaining  were  eminently  successful.  A  study  of  the  contracts 
between  the  rubber  workers  and  rubber  companies  apart  from  the 
Big  Four  indicates  that,  as  of  June  30,  1946,  135  of  the  total  of  189 
did  not  deviate  materially  from  the  pattern  set  by  the  Big  Four. 
Thirteen  of  the  remaining  contracts  were  in  the  process  of  negotiation, 
and  in  others  the  wage  question  was  yet  to  be  negotiated. 

It  should  be  observed  that  conformity  to  this  pattern  set  by  the 
Big  Four  is  limited  to  wages.  In  some  cases  other  concessions  were 
accepted  by  the  union  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  wage  increase.  The 
Big  Four  steadfastly  refused  to  bargain  jointly  on  other  provisions 
of  their  contracts.  The  union  then  set  up  a  committee  to  formulate 
uniform  demands  and  to  induce  the  Big  Four  to  bargain  on  a  company- 
wide  basis.  In  this  the  union  was  unsuccessful  at  that  time  and  was 
forced  into  attempting  to  negotiate  the  uniform-contract  proposals 
on  a  local  union-plant  oasis. 

By  October  1946  the  union  felt  that  the  cost  of  living  had  so  in- 
creased, and  company  profits  were  large  enough,  that  the  time  had 
come  for  additional  wage  increases.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  board,  together  with  the  international  policy  committee 
(strategy  committee),  was  called  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  at  which  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  uniform  demand  for  a  wage  increase  of 
26  cents  per  hour,  subject  to  upward  revision  in  the  event  of  a  further 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  prior  to  settlement.  The  committee 
further  decided : 

That  the  procedure  for  effectuating  this  wage  policy  be  spearheaded  by  the 
local  unions  in  the  plants  of  the  Big  Four  rubber  companies.  *  *  ♦  That 
tlie  international  union  immediately  notify  the  Big  Four  rubber  companies  of 
this  wage  policy  and  request  that  negotiations  be  opened  on  a  Big  Four  basis 
as  soon  as  possible  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  March  2,  1946,  agreement. 
(Report  of  the  Elxecutive  Board,  Twelfth  Annual  Convention,  p.  4.) 

Tlie  international  union  simultaneously  advised  all  local  unions  out- 
side the  Big  Four  to  make  a  similar  demand  upon  the  employers 
wherever  their  agreements  permitted  a  wage  reopening. 

After  considerable  delay.  Big  Four  negotiating  sessions  on  the 
26-cent  demand  were  opened  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  January  27, 
1947.  After  several  days  of  discussion,  the  companies  insisted  upon  a 
90-day  adjournment,  which  was  resisted  by  the  union.  Negotiations 
were  resumed  March  5  and  continued  until  March  16,  at  which  time 
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the  best  company  proposal  was  a  general  wage  increase  of  10  cents  per 
hour  retroactive  to  March  3,  1947,  instead  of  November  1,  1946,  as 
demanded  by  the  union.  The  union's  policy  committee  rejected  this 
proposal  and  notified  its  locals  to  take  strike  action  at  midnight  March 
'A  J^?g^^i»^ions  continued  and  a  settlement  reached  March  22  pro- 
vided for  a  general  wage  increase  of  II1/2  cents  per  hour  retroactive 
to  Februaury  2  1947.  It  also  provided  that  either  party  could  reopen 
the  contract  after  4  months  on  the  wage  issue.  Subsequent  negotia- 
tions were  permitted  on  either  a  Big  Four  or  individual  company  basis. 
L.isie  Buckingham  again  represented  the  Big  Four  in  these  negotia- 
Dions. 

Mr.  Buckingham  advised  the  writers  that,  inasmuch  as  the  union's 
demand  for  a  wage  increase  was  predicated  upon  the  large  profits  the 
rubber  companies  were  reputed  to  be  making,  the  companies  prepared 
very  extensive  material  on  the  economics  of  the  industry  analyzinff 
in  some  detail  the  balance  sheets  and  profits-and-loss  statements,  and 
showing  distribiition  of  the  sales  dollar,  proportionate  labor  cost,  the 
need  for  building  up  surplus  and  reserve,  and  like  matters.  The  first 
6  or  4  days  of  the  negotiations  were  devoted  to  presenting  this  material 
to  the  union  representatives.  Mr.  Buckingham  observed  that  this  dis- 
closure was  wholly  different  from  that  demanded  of  General  Motors 
bv  Walter  Reuther  m  that  it  was  not  an  analywis  of  the  company's 
ability  to  pay,  but  was  rather  a  lesson  in  basic  economics.  Union 
othcials  later  used  much  of  this  material  in  persuading  the  membership 
den^and^  negotiated  wage  increase  m  place  of  their  original 

Oncer'  again  the  agreement  reached  with  the  Big  Four  established 
a  pattern  to  which  conformity  was  expected  and  obtained  from  the 
rest  of  the  industry.  At  the  twelfth  annual  convention  the  general 
vice  president  was  able  to  report  that  167  local  unions  outside  the  Biff 
If  our  had  been  able  to  obtain  wage  increases  in  line  with  the  Big  Four 
seLiiement. 

The  personalities  who  influence  bargaining  methods  and  policies 

The  conduct  of  labor  relations  is  alwavs  at  least  partiallv  dependent 
upon  the  human  relations  involved.  In  the  collective-bargkinincr  proc- 
esses accompanying  negotiation  for  a  new  contract,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  grievance  procedure,  and  in  day-to-day  union-management 
relations  the  character  and  personalities  of  the  men  involved  may 
often  spell  the  difference  between  an  amicable  and  harmonious  rela- 
tion and  armed  truce. 

Of  the  personalities  involved  in  collective  bargaining  in  the  rubber 
industry  Sherman  Dalrymple  has  probably  exerted  the  greatest 
single  influence.  He  started  as  a  tire-curing  worker  at  B.  F.  Goodrich 
?ioo'^o^?^^^  *^^-  ,  ^"^^ng  the  organizing  efforts  of  the  AFL  from 
lJ.3-i-o5,  Dalrymple  rose  to  prominence  in  the  Goodrich  local.  At  the 
farst  convention  of  the  rubber  workers  in  the  fall  of  1935,  William 
Green  urged  the  election  of  Coleman  Claherty,  AFL  organizer,  as 
hrst  president.  But  a  membership  of  only  4,000  after  2  years  of 
organizational  effort  left  the  rubber  workers  dissatisfied  and  deter- 
mined to  have  a  change  of  leadership.  The  convention  elected,  over 
the  opposition  of  Green,  Sherman  Dalrymple  as  its  first  president 
I  he  general  executive  board  included  Leland  S.  Buckmaster,  who  is 


now  general  president,  and  Nathan  H.  Eagle,  who  is  now  general 
organizational  director. 

Under  Dalrymple's  leadership,  the  rubber  workers  left  the  AFL  to 
become  a  part  of  the  new  CIO,  and  gi'ew  in  membership  from  4,0^ 
to  190,000  in  1945  when  Dalrymple  resigned.  The  ofiicials  of  B.  F. 
Goodrich  regarded  Dalrymple  as  a  stable,  conservative,  and  highly 
responsible  union  official.  His  advice  to  the  delegates  at  the  1945  con- 
vention at  the  time  he  submitted  his  resignation  is  typical  of  his  ap- 
proach. He  then  advised  the  members  to  abide  by  the  union  constitu- 
tion, to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  union  contracts  and  show 
themselves  thoroughly  responsible.  "To  break  any  portion  of  an 
airreement  is  a  clear  indication  of  irresponsibility  and  cannot  be  con- 
demned too  severely.  At  the  same  time,  insist  that  other  parties  to 
( ontracts  with  you  adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  provisions  set 

forth." 

Leland  S.  Buckmaster  succeeded  to  the  general  presidency  in  1945 
and  retains  that  post  at  the  present  time.  He  had  previously  been  a 
tire  builder  at  Firestone,  then  president  of  the  Firestone  local  and 
member  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  international.  He  is 
well  regarded  by  industry  officials,  who  state  that  the  rubber  workers, 
under  his  leadership,  is  one  of  the  more  responsible  unions  in  the  mass 
production  industries. 

The  general  vice  president  of  the  URCLPWA  is  H.  R.  Lloyd,  who 
was  formerly  an  organizer  for  the  union.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  more  militant  and  aggressive,  less  conservative  than  Buckmas- 
ter. He  is  of  the  belief  that  the  large  companies  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  "break 
the  unions."  He  cited  his  experiences  as  an  organizer  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  companies  were  exerting  every  effort  to  prevent  union- 
ization of  their  plants  to  support  his  opinion  that  the  employers  hated 
the  union  and  would  stop  at  nothing  to  destroy  it.  He  resents  any 
limitations  placed  by  law  upon  use  of  the  strike,  the  threat  of  which 
lie  declares  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  employers  are  induced  to 
bargain  with  the  union  at  all. 

General  counsel  of  the  URCLPWA  is  G.  L.  Patterson,  who  pre- 
sented the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Buckmaster  in  the  hearings  on  S.  55  and  related  bills.  He  was 
unavailable  for  interview  at  the  time  this  study  was  made,  but  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sound,  conservative,  level-headed,  and  reasonable 
man,  whose  influence  in  union  councils  is  considerable.  He  has  di- 
rectly participated  in  most  of  the  major  bargaining  negotiations  and 
the  work  of  the  policy  committee. 

Local  5,  the  Goodrich  local,  is  headed  by  George  Bass,  president. 
He  was  first  elected  in  1941  and  has  held  office  continuously  since,  ex- 
cept for  1  year,  1945-46,  when  he  was  defeated  by  John  Saylor.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  genei'al  executive  board  of  the  international  and 
as  such  exercises  considerable  influence  in  board  deliberations.  During 
the  recent  contract  negotiations  with  B.  F.  Goodrich,  Bass  demanded 
a  small  horizontal  wage  increase.  The  union  had  won  six  paid  holidays 
from  Goodyear,  and  B.  F.  Goodrich  countered  with  an  offer  to  give 
its  employees  six  paid  holidays.  Actually,  the  holidays  amounted  to 
as  great  a  monetary  loss  to  the  company  as  would  the  wage  increase ; 
however,  the  company  feared  that  this  was  merely  an  attempt  to  play 
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one  company  against  the  other  and  would  lead  to  demand  on  Good- 
year for  wage  increase  and  on  Goodrich  for  paid  holidays.  B.  F. 
Cjoodrich  refused  the  wage  increase,  and  the  union  bargaining  com- 
mitte^e,  over  the  objection  of  Bass,  accepted  the  six  paid  holida\l. 

John  Saylor,  president  of  local  5  during  the  1945-46  term,  is  still  a 
hgure  of  some  influence  within  the  local.  He  is  employed  at  B  F 
Crorxlrich  and  regarded  by  many  as  more  conservative  than  Bass.  Jules 
Lrelier  is  leader  of  a  small  faction  characterized  as  left-wingers  He 
is  also  editor  of  the  Air  Bag,  the  local  5  publication.  Bass  accepts 
advice  from  both  Saylor  and  Geller  and  works  in  harmony  with  them, 
whereas  the  local  was  split  among  several  factions  during  the  tenure 
m  otiice  of  Saylor.  ^ 

For  the  corfipany,  Mr.  T.  G.  Graham  is  vice  president  in  charge  of 
manufacturing  and  exercises  considerable  influence  upon  labor  policies 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Graham  spoke  for  the  company  in  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee.  He  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  company  s  labor  policy  during  the  earlier  drives'for  unionization 
and  recognition  and  relinquished  this  responsibility  only  a  year  and  a 
halt  ago  when  J.  Ward  Keener  was  named  vice  president  in  charge 
of  employee  relations.  Keener  came  to  B.  F.  Goodrich  in  1939  after 
serving  for  9  years  m  the  economics  department  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
vei-sity.  He  then  served  in  several  different  branches  of  management 
and  as  assistant  to  the  president. 

1,  ^*n^i  Goodrich  management  believes  that  labor  matters  are  best 
handled  by  immediate,  airect,  and  decisive  action  at  the  lowest  possible 
Jeve I.  1  hey  feel  that  most  union  demands  encroach  upon  management 
prerogatives  to  some  extent,  and  think  that  all  decisions  affecting  pro- 
duction costs  and  operating  schedules  should  properly  be  made  bv 
management  alone,  leaving  the  union  to  challenge  such  action  throuo-h 
the  grievance  pr<  redure,  with  arbitration  the  terminal  point  in  matters 
concerning  applir  ation  of  the  contract.  They  do  not  believe  that  such 
matters  as  employees  benefits  under  insurance  programs  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  negotiation,  and  reject  all  suggestions  for  joint  union-manaee- 
ment  committees.  ^ 

Mr.  Keener's  principal  assistants  are  Mr.  D.  D.  (Mike)  Reichow  on 
corporate  personnel  and  labor  policy,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  (Tony)  Eastman 
on  Akron  personnel  administration  Reichow  has  been  dealing  with 
union  problems  for  B.  F.  Goodrich  since  1937,  and  has  been  a  part  of 
management  since  about  1925,  although  he  is  still  a  young  man  Local 
union  officials  spoke  highly  of  Reichow  and  indicated  that  they  pre- 
ferred dealing  with  him  than  with  any  other  company  official.  Despite 
the  elaborate  detail  of  the  contract,  much  is  necessarily  left  to  day-to- 
day  interpretations  and  applications  of  the  agreement,  and  Reichow 
apparently  is  better  able  to  recall  the  details  of  negotiations  leading  up 
to  settlement  and  therefore  makes  decisions  which  the  union  feels 
more  accurately  reflect  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Eastman  came  to  B.  F.  Goodrich  some  3  vears  ago  from  Kenyon 
College,  where  he  had  been  professor  of  (Jeimaii  and  student  dean.  'He 
IS  an^attable  and  energetic  young  man  who  has  streamlined  the  com- 
pany s  personnel  administration  and  placed  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  various  training  programs  which  have  been  discussed  in  greater 
detail  heretofore.  By  making  his  department  operate  more  efficiently 
he  has  done  much  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  grievance  procedure 
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The  influence  of  one  other  gentleman  looms  large  in  industrial  rela- 
tions matters  in  the  rubber  industry.  He  is  Lisle  M.  Buckingham,  an  • 
attorney  in  Akron.  Mr.  Buckingham  is  not  concerned  with  day  to  day 
union  contacts  nor  with  individual  plant  negotiations.  He  has,  at 
various  times,  represented  the  Big  Four  and  other  rubber  companies 
in  major  negotiations  with  the  union  or  before  the  NLRB  and  NWLB. 
In  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  "Big  Four  a^ioements"  of  March 
1946,  and  March  1947,  Buckingham  represented  all  of  the  companies, 
not  only  as  legal  counsel  but  as  actual  negotiator.  He  spoke  very  well 
of  G.  L.  Patterson,  the  union's  general  counsel.  Union  officials  like- 
wise indicated  a  high  degree  of  respect  for  Buckingham's  ability  and 
integrity  and  fair  dealing.  This  mutual  respect  has  undoubtedly 
facilitated  negotiation. 

Impact  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

Passage  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  has  had 
little  impact  on  the  conduct  of  labor  relations  with  the  URCLPWA  at 
B.  F.  Goodrich  up  to  this  time.  The  company  does  not  anticipate  that 
its  policies  or  relations  will  be  greatly  affected.  There  is  virtually  no 
organizational  activity  remaining  at  B.  F.  Goodrich  (at  least  in 
Akron) ,  there  is  neither  a  closed  shop  nor  a  union  shop  and  the  check- 
off already  meets  requirements  of  the  act,  there  is  no  welfare  fund 
involved,  and  the  industry  is  relatively  free  of  jurisdictional  disputes 
and  secondary  bovcotts.  Labor  relations  between  B.  F.  Goodrich  and 
the  union  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  conducted  on  a  basis  which 
will  not  be  altered  by  requirements  of  the  act. 

The  attitude  of  the  international  officers  toward  the  act  is  similar 
to  that  of  niany  top  CIO  officials.  They  consider  it  a  definite  move 
to  destroy  or  effectively  weaken  the  trade-union  movement.  Most  of 
their  criticisms  were  in  the  nature  of  general  vituperation  without 
reference  to  specific  problems  of  the  rubber  workers.  In  other  in- 
stances they  had  arrived  at  interpretations  of  the  act  which  probably 
do  not  reflect  the  legislative  intent  and  may  or  may  not  coincide  with 
subsequent  official  decisions. 

In  some  specific  situations,  the  union  is  fearful  of  consequences  of 
provisions  of  the  act.  In  the  past,  contracts  have  usually  provided 
for  a  reopening  on  the  general  wage  scale  after  proper  notice,  all  other 
provisions  of  the  contract  remaining  in  full  force  and  effect  until  ter- 
mination date.  Under  the  present  statute,  the  union  feels  that  it  has 
been  deprived  of  its  power  to  renegotiate  the  wage  question  during  the 
life  of  a  contract  by  denial  of  the  right  to  strike  m  the  event  of  failure 
to  agree.  The  union  has  accordingly  adopted  a  policy  of  signing  con- 
tracts terminable  on  60  days'  notice  6  months  after  signing.  This 
solution  is  not,  however,  acceptable  to  the  union  inasmuch  as  cancella- 
tion of  the  contract  results  in  loss  of  the  check-off  of  dues  and  other 
benefits  to  the  union. 

The  union  is  also  concerned  with  the  effect  of  section  9  (b)  (2)  per- 
mitting craft  severance.  The  great  majority  of  employees  in  a  rubber 
l)lant  do  not  belong  to  any  genuine  craft  group,  but  there  are  numerous 
crafts  represented  by  very  small  groups  of  employees  who  may  wish 
separate  representation. 

The  seven  or  eight  pattern  makers  in  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Akron 
plants  are  presently  recognized  as  a  separate  bargaining  unit,  and 
some  of  the  outside  plants  have  a  number  of  separate  bargaining  units. 
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The  union  contends  that  further  craft  severance  will  lead  to  jurisdic- 
'  tional  disputes,  wage  inequities,  and  unsettled  labor  conditions,  as 
well  as  higher  costs  to  the  employer  for  time  spent  negotiating  with 
many  different  units.  The  company  has  not  experienced  serious  diffi- 
culties in  its  plants  where  crafts  are  separately  represented  and  does 
not  anticipate  that  craft  severance  will  complicate  its  problems. 

With  reference  to. section  8  (a)  (3),  the  union  officials  felt  that  it 
was  unfair  to  require  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire  unit  rather  than 
the  majority  of  those  voting.  Their  interpretation  of  section  9  (f) 
B  (2),  pertaining  to  the  furnishing  of  financial  statements  to  each 
member,  was  that  it  would  require  the  union  to  mail  each  of  its  208,942 
membei*s  a  financial  statement,  a  procedure  that  would  entail  added 
expense  to  the  union.  They  were  not  objecting  to  revealinjr  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  union  to  its  members,  pointing  out  that  they  already 
publicize  their  reports,  but  they  objected  to  the  method  they  would 
have  to  employ  to  protect  themselves  from  possible  action  from  a 
member  or  "company  stooge"  who  might  fail  to  get  the  report  if 
publicized  other  than  bv  mail. 

When  asked  if  they  tliought  the  recent  survey  of  the  individual  sec- 
tions of  the  act  by  Look  magazine,  September  30,  1947  (pp.  68-71). 
reported  a  fair  cross  section  of  labor  opinion.  Assistant  General 
Counsel  Kobert  Shuff  answered,  "If  asked  those  questions  separately, 
we'd  also  agree."  He  stated  they  agreed  with  many  of  the  broad  pur- 
poses but  not  with  the  wording  of  the  bill.  ^Iv.  Shuff  prepared  and 
submitted  to  all  international  representatives  and  local  unions  an 
analysis  of  the  act. 

The  report  of  the  general  executive  board  to  the  1946  international 
convention  reveals  that  General  Secretary -Treasurer  Charles  E.  Lan- 
ning  was  sent  to  the  school  for  political  action  technique  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  national  PAC  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  26-29, 
1946.  The  international  also  contributed  $2,000  to  the  PAC  fund. 
During  the  1947  international  convention  N.  H.  Eagle,  the  general 
organizational  director,  made  the  following  comment  on  the  coming 
problems  of  organizational  work  : 

During  the  last  12  months  we  have  witnessed  a  growing  resistance  on  the  part 
of  employers  to  labor  organizations.  In  this  resistance  they  have  been  assisted 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  has  handed  down  a  series  of  deci- 
sions leaving  the  ch)or  wide  open  for  employer  interference  in  organizing  cam- 
paigns and  in  elections. 

Of  course,  the  big  antilabor  drive  was  finally  crowned  with  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  This  will  make  new  organization  work  exceedingly  diflScult,  since  it 
ties  the  hands  of  labor  while  putting  new  weapons  into  the  hands  of  employers. 
Unorganized  workers  have  little  protection  under  the  law  against  unfair  and 
unscrupulous  employers.  It  means  that  in  future  organization  we  shall  have  to 
depend  upon  the  strength  and  courage  of  our  own  organization  and  of  labor  gen- 
erally. However,  labor  has  always  liad  to  make  progress  the  hard  way,  and  if  we 
have  to  do  it  that  way  in  the  years  to  come,  we  shall  do  it,  and  I  am  confident  we 
shall  do  it  successfully.  The  struggle  may  be  hard,  but  out  of  it  we  will  get  a 
more  militant  and  a  more  determined  membership. 
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union  is  very  alert  to  political  action.  It  has 
two  special  representatives  whose  duties  are  to 
setting  up  PAC's.  The  United  Rubber  Workers 
has  a  six-point  program,  namely,  repeal  the  Taft- 
various  State  antilabor  legislation,  change  the 
cents,  eliminate  poll  tax  as  a  voting  requirement, 


enact  FEPC  legislation,  and  move  to  create  a  6-hour  day,  30-hour 
week,  in  all  industry. 

The  URCLPWA  complied  with  the  filing  requirements  of  the  act 
on  October  29, 1947,  and  suggested  that  its  various  locals  do  likewise. 

SECTION  VI.   EVALUATION  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Labor  relations  at  B.  F.  Goodrich  appear  to  be  reasonably  stable 
and  conducted  on  a  sound  businesslike  basis.  One  senses  no  feeling 
of  bitterness  or  pettv  antagonism  between  the  union  and  the  company, 
and  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  cooperation  with  no  particular  problems 
or  sore  spots  likely  to  cause  undue  trouble  in  the  immediate  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  lacking  a  sense  of  community  of  interest* 
mutual  respect,  and  desire  to  work  together  toward  a  common  goal. 
Management  of  this  company  feels  that  union  demands  frequently, 
if  not  always,  impinge  upon  traditional  management  prerogatives, 
and  are  directed  toward  acquiring  increasing  control  of  the  wealth  of 
society  for  the  benefit  of  one  class.  Management,  on  the  other  hand, 
acknowledges  that  it  has  responsibilities  to  the  great  consuming  public 
and  its  own  shareholders  as  well  as  to  its  employees.  It  feels  that 
trade  unions  exercise  an  important  and  valuable  function  in  our  in- 
dustrial economy,  but  that  the  power  of  unions  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  preclude  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of 
society.  In  the  view  of  the  company,  most  decisions  should  be  made 
by  management  unilaterally,  leaving  the  union  free  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  its  members  by  challenging  such  decisions  through  the  estab- 
lislied  grievance  procedure  with  arbitration  the  terminal  point  in 
matters  concerning  application  of  the  contract. 

In  contract  negotiations,  the  union  has  persistently  sought  to  en- 
large the  bargaining  unit.  With  Government  encouragement  during 
the  war,  wage  questions  were  settled  on  an  industry-wide  basis.  Dur- 
ing 1946  and  1947,  bargaining  on  wages  was  conducted  on  a  Big  Four 
basis  which  effectively  set  the  industry  pattern.  Since  then,  the  Big 
Four  have  bargained  independently,'  but  the  union  suggests  that 
"it  is  not  an  established  fact  that  Big  Four  barirainine:  has  been  dis- 
continued on  the  issue  of  general  wage  increases."  B.  F.  Goodrich  has 
consented  to  bargain  on  a  uniform  basis  for  the  seven  plants  in  which 
URCLPWA  holds  bargaining  rights.  Elimination  of  the  area  wage 
differentials  has  always  been  a  goal  of  the  union,  and  this  is  more 
likely  to  be  accomplished  when  the  bargaining  is  conducted  on  a  cor- 
poration-wide or  industry-wide  basis.  Varying  local  requirements  are, 
at  present,  given  consideration  in  the  local  agreements  supplemental 
to  the  master  contract. 

The  union  has  been  a  pioneer  in  working  toward  the  6-hour  day 
and  30-hour  week  in  all  industry.  A  6-hour  day  has  been  common  in 
Akron  since  depression  days,  except  for  the  period  of  war  production* 
Pressure  by  the  union  for  the  30-hour  week  may  be  increased  now  that 
the  industry  is  abreast  of  the  war-deferred  demand  and  employment 
seems  to  be  leveling  off,  but  the  high  cost  of  living  may  force  the 
workers  to  accept  longer  hours  to  realize  greater  earnings! 

Union  demands  for  various  fringe  benefits  have  not  been  as  insistent 
in  this  industry  as  in  some  others.  Vacations  with  pay,  holiday  pay, 
and  severance  pay  have  all  been  won,  but  there  is  no  collective  baro-ain- 
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ing  on  insurance  programs,  retirement,  recreation,  employee- bene  fit 
programs,  or  health  and  welfare  funds.  All  of  these  are  provided  by 
the  company  which  feels,  however,  that  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Bargaining  has  been  principally  concerned  with  wage  levels,  differ- 
entials and  inequalities,  hours,  work  assignments,  and  seniority. 
There  are  relatively  few  controls  imposed  by  the  contract  over  em- 
ployment and  conflitions  of  work,  these  generally  being  determined 
Dj  management  subject  to  the  grievance  procedure.  Job  classification, 
time  study,  and  production  standards,  and  incentive  pay  are  prolific 
sources  of  grievances,  but  the  established  procedure  for  resolving  such 
complaints  seems  adequate.  Both  sides  hiive  showed  a  willingness 
to  accept  final  arbitration  of  grievances.  The  union  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  responsible  and  living  up  to  the  terms  of  its  con- 
tracts. There  are  wildcat  stoppages,  of  course,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  are  union-inspired  or  that  the  union  has  been  delinquent 
in  getting  the  men  back  to  work. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947  should  materially  affect  the  course  of  collective  bargaining 
at  B.  F.  Goodrich.  Organizational  work  is  largely  completed.  The 
union  has  not  been  guilty  of  secondary  boycotts,  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, or  willful  contract  violations.  It  does  not  seek  a  closed  shop 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  could  win  a  union  shop  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  if  it  so  desires.  The  act  as  interpreted  by  the  union 
has  resulted  in  a  policy  of  signing  only  short-term  contracts  that  will 
leave  the  union  free  to  seek  periodic  wage  adjustments,  enforced  by 
threat  of  strike.  If  the  union  interpretation,  discussed  in  section  V, 
proves  to  be  correct,  it  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  considering 
some  clarifying  amendment  to  the  language  of  section  8(d)  (4) . 

On  the  whole,  labor  relations  between  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and 
the  United  Rubber  Workers  have  been  conducted  on  a  responsible  basis 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  party  and  the  public 
interest.  They  are  unlikely  to  be  materially  altered  by  requirements 
of  the  act.  Whether  peaceful  and  effective  collective  bargaining  may 
be  expected  to  continue  depends  upon  conditions  and  attitudes  beyond 
the  scope  of  Federal  labor  legislation.  A  healthy  climate  exists  and 
equitable  rules  have  been  laid  down. 


THE  GEORGE  A.  HORMEL  CO.,  AUSTIN,  MINN. 

SECTION  I.   THE  COMPANY  AND  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

In  1891,  George  A.  Hormel  organized  the  company  that  bears  his 
name.  He  hired  six  employees  for  his  meat-packing  house  in  Austin, 
Minn.  Since  then  it  has  grown  into  an  elaborate  busmess,  m  which 
6,500  persons  are  employed.  From  1891  until  his  death  in  1946,  the 
founder  took  an  active  part  in  running  the  business.  Much  of  his 
vision  and  business  acumen  has  been  shown  by  his  son.  Jay  C.  Hormel, 
who  is  credited  with  the  company's  guaranteed- wage  plan.  Jay  C. 
succeeded  his  father  as  president  in  1929,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1946,  when  he  assumed  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  board  left 
vacant  by  his  father's  death.  ^        •     i    -i- 

The  company's  products  number  approximately  750,  including  a 
variety  of  fresh,  cui-ed,  and  manufactured  meat  products,  and  it  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  specialty  items  like  canned  ham, 
chicken,  luncheon  meat,  tongue,  and  sausages.  There  is  also  a  line  of 
goods  such  as  soups,  spaghetti,  Irish  stew,  beef  stew,  and  chili  con 
carne,  some  of  which  are  sold  under  the  trade  name  of  Dinty  Moore. 
Nevertheless,  fresh  products  still  account  for  more  than  half  the 
company's  sales. 

Forty-five  hundred  employees  work  in  the  home  plant  at  Austin, 
and  the  remaining  2,000  are  in  the  packing  plants  at  Fremont,  Nebr., 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  17  branch  establishments 
engaged  in  processing  and  distribution.  The  company  doesn't  classify 
its'^employees  as  skilled  or  unskilled,  but  prefers  to  list  them  on  the 
basis  of  experience.  By  far  the  largest  percentage  falls  in  the  expe- 
rienced group.     About  1,000  of  the  6,500  are  women. 

The  enterprise  is  a  money-making  one.  Its  net  profit  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946  was  21/2  million  dollars. 

A  large  part  of  the  company's  business  was  derived  from  foreign 
markets  during  and  immediately  after  World  War  I,  the  peak  year 
being  1924,  when  export  trade  accounted  for  one-third  of  the  volume  of 
business.  Today,  however,  foreign  markets  are  the  source  of  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  tjusiness. 

Its  financial  status  was  not  always  so  sound  as  it  is  today.  Because 
of  the  acute  need  for  expansion  capital,  a  part  of  the  business  was  sold 
in  1903  to  another  meat  packer,  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Ottumwa, 
Iowa.  Morrell  paid  $75,000  for  750  shares  of  preferred  stock  and 
received  750  shares  of  common  stock  as  a  bonus.  Three  directors  were 
added  to  the  board  to  represent  the  Morrell  interests.  According  to 
Hormel,  this  arrangement  was  advantageous  to  both  companies,  since 
Hormel  needed  the  money  and  the  outlet  afforded  by  Morrell,  who,  in 
turn,  needed  the  extra  production.  In  1907,  Hormel  was  able  to  buy 
out  tlie  Morrell  interests  through  sale  of  pi'eferred  stock  to  local  people. 

The  darkest  day  in  the  company's  financial  history  was  in  1921, 
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when  it  discovered  that  the  assistant  comptroller  had  embezzled 
$1,187,000  over  a  period  of  6  years.  Liquidation  of  the  company  was 
prevented  only  through  the  extension  of  credit  by  a  group  of  Chicago 
bankers  to  George  A.  Hormel  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  credit  record. 
The  following  year  a  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000  was  negotiated  to  repay 
the  creditors  and  remove  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  management 
by  the  creditors'  committee. 

It  is  often  said  that  George  A.  Hormel  &  Co.  is  Austin,  Minn.,  and 
the  statement  is  not  without  an  element  of  truth,  for  the  company  and 
its  business  policies  have  exerted  a  tremendous  influence.  The  em- 
ployees are  all  local  people,  and  labor  turn-over  is  very  low.  The 
growth  of  the  company  is  paralleled  by  that  of  the  community.  Austin 
was  a  town  of  3,900  in  1891  when  Hormel  began  his  business.  It 
now  has  a  population  of  approximately  25,000.  Including  the  de- 
pendents of  the  4,500  Austin  plant  employees,  the  company  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  livelihood  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  population. 
A  good  many  of  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  servicing  the  lurger 
group.  Durmg  the  decade  of  the  1930's,  Austin  enjoyed  a  percentage 
increase  m  population  of  49.1  peix;ent,  ahnost  twice  that  of  the  Minne- 
sota city  showing  the  next  highest  increase.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  homes  in  Austin  are  lived!  in  by  their  owners.  In  1937  the  city 
with  a  population  of  17,000,  had  a  smaller  absolute  number  of  un- 
employed than  any  other  city  in  the  State  with  a  population  of  10,000 
and  over.  Its  proportion  of  unemployed  ranged  between  1  and  2  per- 
cent, which  was  considerably  lower  than  the  proportion  in  any  other 
city  m  Minnesota. 

While  it  isn't  clear  to  what  extent  the  Hormel  Co.,  and  particularly 
Its  guaranteed-wage  plan  instituted  in  1933,  has  influenced  the  advanci 
of  Austin,  undoubtedly  its  employment  policies  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially  to  the  city's  stability  and  growth. 

SECTION  n.  HISTORY  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES 

Early  unionization 

Clarence  Nockleby,  now  one  of  the  company's  vice  presidents,  was 
vice  president  of  the  first  labor  union  organizecf  at  the  plant.  This  was 
tiie  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America,  an  AFL  affiliate.  The  Hormel  local  was  organized  in  1915 
and  although  it  never  had  a  collective-bargaining  contract  with  the 
company  it  functioned  until  1921,  when  the  Nation-wide  strike  in  the 
meat-packing  industry  failed.  The  local  at  Austin  was  given  per- 
mission  by  officers  of  the  international  to  continue  work  while  the 
remainder  of  the  industry  was  on  strike.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
a  desire  to  use  Hormel  as  a  lever  to  force  the  remainder  of  the  industry 
to  meet  the  wage  demands.  Another  factor  contributing  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  international  could  have  been  the  company?  precarious 
financial  position,  which  had  resulted  from  the  million-dollar  em- 
bezzlement of  its  assistant  comptroller.  An  interim  agreement  was 
entered  into  stipulating  that  the  wages  sought  by  the  union  would  be 
paid  for  the  duration  of  the  Nation-wide  strike  and  upon  its  settlement 
Hormel  would  pay  the  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  industry 
The  strike  was  unsuccessful  and  the  net  result  was  that  the  employees 
at  Hormel  received  higher  wages  only  for  its  duration.    The  members' 
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interest  in  the  Austin  local  lessened  greatly  and  it  disbanded  soon 
afterward.  Hormel  then  remained  without  a  union  until  the  early 
months  of  the  NRA  in  1933. 

Results  of  the  1929  depression 

Although  Austin  is  now  a  town  of  almost  full  employment,  the 
years  immediately  following  1929  found  it  in  pretty  much  the  same 
position  as  other  manufacturing  centers.  It  had  been  hit  hard  by  the 
great  depression.  Farm  income  in  the  surrounding  communities  be- 
came so  low-  that  there  was  a  tremendous  influx  of  farm  workers  into 
the  nearby  towns.  There  was  no  work  for  these  people,  and  their 
presence  in  Austin  aggravated  an  already  acute  employment  situation 
there.  Housing  was  inadequate,  and  while  the  majority  had  fairly 
livable  accommodations,  there  were  the  notable  exceptions  of  those  who 
lived  in  shacks  along  the  river,  in  abandoned  exhibition  buildings  at 
the  local  fair  grounds,  and  a  few  who  even  resorted  to  tents.  While 
this  situation  wasn't  general,  the  fact  that  a  few  were  so  unfortunate 
fomented  considerable  unrest  when  coupled  with  the  uneasiness  inci- 
dent to  the  generally  diminishing  employment. 

The  Hormel  Co.,  then  as  today  the  principal  employer  in  Austin, 
adopted  a  spread-the-work  policy  in  an  effort  to  keep  as  many  people 
on  its  pay  roll  as  it  possibly  could.  Some  of  its  employees  voluntarily 
institutea  share-the-work  programs  to  keep  the  unemployment  rate 
low.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  these  part-time  jobs  organized 
a  relief  fund  for  which  they  taxed  themselves  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  the 
money  was  used  to  buy  coal  and  groceries  for  the  needy  unemployed. 

It  was  in  this  troubled  period  that  Jay  Hormel  made  his  first  attempt 
at  employee  security.  He  placed  some  employees  on  what  was  known 
as  a  straight-time  basis.  The  general  effect  of  the  plan  was  to  elevate 
those  covered  to  status  similar  to  foremen  in  that  their  weekly  wage 
was  set  and  did  not  depend  on  the  actual  hours  worked.  However, 
this  attempt,  though  well  meant,  resulted  in  employee  suspicion,  and 
in  jealousy  of  those  few  to  whom  the  plan  was  first  applied.  As  a 
result  of  this  failure  to  properly  sell  the  program  to  the  employees, 
possibly  from  the  lack  ot  adequate  two-way  communication,  the  com- 
pany was  forced  to  abandon  the  idea. 

Wages  were  steadily  reduced  throughout  the  meat-packing  industry, 
and  although  the  Hormel  Co.  was  among  the  last  to  put  these  reduc- 
tions into  effect,  it  too  was  forced  by  the  economic  situation  to  get  in 
line.  However,  it  did  not  adopt  the  lowest  industry  rates  at  any  time 
during  these  lean  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  1933,  union  activity  was  given  a  new  stimulus 
with  a  promise  of  the  NRA  and  its  immediate  benefits.  But  because 
neither  the  NRA  nor  the  several  proposals  advanced  by  Jay  Hormel 
were  thoroughly  understood  by  his  employees,  the  immediate  reaction 
was  that  any  attempt  by  the  company  to  improve  conditions  was  an 
effort  to  forestall  or  deny  to  the  employees  these  pending  NRA  gains. 

It  was  from  this  atmosphere  of  unemployment,  uncertainty,  and 
unrest  that  some  of  the  more  militant  of  the  Hormel  employees  founded 
what  is  now  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of  America. 

Foi^mation  of  the  new  union 

These  men  who  later  became  the  union  leaders  called  a  public  meet- 
ing  of  the  employees  in  Sutton  Park  at  Austin.    The  decision  was  made 
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there  to  form  local  No.  1  of  the  Independent  Union  of  All  Workers, 
rhis  new  union  followed  the  pattern  of  the  old  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  in  that  it  proposed  to  group  all  workers  together  in  a  single 
unit,  regardless  of  craft  or  occupation.  However,  they  decided  not  to 
use  the  name  of  the  IWW  since  they  believed  its  reputation  and 
stormv  history  would  be  a  definite  hindrance  to  the  new  union  in  the 
hght  they  felt  it  would  certainly  face  to  gain  recognition. 

Frank  Ellis,  who  is  now  vice  president  in  charge  of  orgiinization 
for  the  United  Packingliouse  Workers,  was  the  guiding  force  in  the 
formation  of  the  lUAW,  and  he  now  says  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  organization  which  has  today  evolved  as  the  CIO.  He  claims, 
too,  that  out  of  the  lUAW's  work  in  Austin  came  the  first  practical 
political  action  by  a  union— the  forerunner  of  the  PAl^.  He  explained 
that  so  many  of  Austin's  voters  worked  at  the  Hormel  plant  it  was  easy 
to  get  behind  a  pro  labor  candidate  and  see  that  he  was  elected.  A 
number  of  Austin's  elected  officials  todav  work  at  the  Hormel  plant. 
The  mayor  of  this  city  of  25,000  is  a  full-time  employee  in  the  hog-cut- 
tmg  department. 

Recognition  of  the  new  union 

A  temporary  president  was  installed  at  the  Sutton  Park  meeting, 
and  he  and  the  negotiating  committee,  of  which  Ellis  was  a  member, 
carried  on  protracted  discussions  with  Jay  Hormel  and  other  company 
officials  in  an  effort  to  gain  formal  recognition  as  the  bargaining  agent. 
The  company  says  it  was  unwilling  to  recognize  the  union  on  the  union's 
own  terms  and  was  not  convinced  that  it  represented  the  majority  of 
the  Austin  plant  employees. 

By  September  22,  1933,  several  months  after  the  formation  of  the 
lUAW,  Ellis  and  tlie  other  negotiators  had  arranged  a  recognition 
strike  for  the  following  morning.  This  resulted  in  an  all-night  session 
between  company  and  union  officers,  finally  ending  with  a  recognition 
agreement  about  7:45  a.  m.,  45  minutes  after  the  morning  shift  was 
to  have  begiin  work.  Union  officials  say  the  only  reason  the  union  was 
then  recognized  was  the  show  of  strength  in  the  employees'  refusal  to 
report  to  work  as  usual  at  7.  This  first  written  agreement  provided  for 
recognition  of  the  Independent  Union  of  All  Workers  as  the  bargain- 
ing agent.  The  parties  agreed  to  observe  the  applicable  NRA  codes 
and  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  issues  they  could  not  resolve  them- 
selves. 

The  big  issue  of  the  moment  had  been  recognition;  the  contract 
settled  that  one,  and  the  NRA  made  quite  a  few  adjustments  in  wages 
and  general  working  conditions.  However,  the  peace  between  Hormel 
and  the  union  was  short-lived. 

Strike  for  higher  wages 

Just  before  Armistice  Day,  1933,  the  union  served  a  demand  for  a 
general  20-cent-an-hour  increase.  Hormel  refused.  The  union  pro- 
posed arbitration.  Hormel  declined,  saying  wages  was  not  a  proper 
issue  for  arbitration  under  the  contract.  Discussions  were  stalemated 
on  these  points  and  the  union  took  a  stHke  vote.  A  strike  was  au- 
thorized, but,  according  to  Ellis,  union  officials  had  no  intention  of 
striking,  and  got  the  vote  merely  to  strengtlien  their  bargaining  posi- 
tion. However,  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  evening  before  Armistice 
Day,  and  immediately  after  the  count,  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 


members  rushed  from  the  union  hall  to  the  plant  and  without  au- 
thority from  union  officers  called  out  the  crew  on  duty  in  the  sheep- 
killing  department.  Ellis  and  the  other  leaders  assert  they  then  had 
no  alternative  but  to  call  a  full  strike. 

Employee  unity  was  good  and  the  stoppage  was  complete.  Plant 
workers  took  full  control  and  kept  everybody  out.  There  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  Jay  Hormel  walked  out  or  was  carried  out  of  his 
office,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  strikers  took  over  the  entire  plant  and 
company  officers  were  on  the  outside  looking  in.  City  and  county 
officials  became  alarmed  at  reports  that  refrigeration  in  the  plant  was 
turned  off  and  that  all  the  meat  in  storage  would  be  spoiled  and  the 
equipment  ruined,  so  they  asked  Gov.  Floyd  B.  Olson  of  Minne- 
sota to  help.  Governor  Olson  came  on  the  scene  himself,  addressed 
the  assembled  strikers  at  the  Austin  Armory,  and  when  the  parties 
refused  to  meet,  he  acted  as  a  go-between. 

F.  H.  Shoemaker,  Congressman  at  Large  from  Minnesota,  entered 
the  picture  and  publicly  urged  the  workers  to  keep  refrigeration  on 
and  protect  the  company's  equipment.  According  to  Ellis,  refrigera- 
tion wasn't  allowed  to  get  dangerously  low,  but  was  turned  off  and  on 
at  intervals. 

Settlement  of  strike  and  decree  of  Minnesota  Industrial  Commission 

Governor  Olson,  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  parties  together,  sug- 
gested that  the  whole  question  be  submitted  to  the  Minnesota  Indus- 
trial Commission  for  adjudication.  The  parties  agreed  to  this  on 
November  13, 1933,  and  the  strike  was  ended  in  its  third  day. 

The  industrial  commission  then  held  hearings,  and  decided  that  a 
wage  increase  was  warranted.  Its  decree  established  a  raise  of  roughly 
5  to  8  cents  an  hour.  This  became  the  industry  pattern,  rather  than  the 
20  cents  the  union  first  asked  for. 

The  intervention  of  the  commission  ended  the  strike,  which,  while 
it  lasted  only  one  week  end,  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  people 
of  Austin.  It  was  also  something  of  a  show-down  fight  in  which  each 
side  got  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  other's  strength. 

Sit-down  strikes 

The  end  of  the  strike  and  the  later  detailed  order  of  the  industrial 
commission  on  wages,  hours,  seniority,  etc.,  did  not  bring  permanent 
peace.  The  most  notable  continued  disturbance  for  the  next  several 
years  was  a  series  of  sit-down  strikes.  These  occurred  in  consider- 
able number  through  about  February  1934.  They  then  tapered  off, 
became  relatively  infrequent,  but  did  not  stop  completely  until  the 
present  agreement  was  signed  in  1940.  This  seems  to  have  been  part 
of  a  campaign  for  100  percent  membership,  because  the  sit-downs  were 
called  in  departments  where  the  people  were  strongly  organized.  The 
union  backed  these  stoppages.  Most  of  them  were  of  short  duration — 
several  hours,  sometimes  a  day — ^generally  involving  the  settlement  of 
a  grievance  or  a  question  of  a  union  member's  unwillingness  to  work 
with  a  nonunion  man. 

Development  of  the  present  agreement 

The  parties  operated  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  State 
industrial  commission,  adding  many  modifications  of  their  own  until 
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1940  when  they  signed  their  present  contract,  which  is  a  continuing 
agreement. 

The  particulars  of  many  original  company  ideas  and  union  aims 
have  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  continual  negotiation  since  the  first 
contract  in  1933.  The  present  union  shop,  as  well  as  the  intricacies 
of  the  wage  pattern,  are  products  of  this  continued  bargaining. 

SECTION  in.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  AGREEMENT 

The  contract  between  Hormel  and  local  9  is  a  continuing  agreement 
Signed  in  December  1940.  It  is  "open  at  both  ends,"  requests  for 
modification  may  be  made  by  either  party,  and  it  has  been  supple- 
mented a  number  of  times  since  it  was  first  agreed  upon.  Local  0 
negotiates  its  own  contract  changes  with  the  company,  and  differs  in 
this  respect  from  all  other  UPWA  locals.  There  is  no  industry-wide 
bargaining  as  such,  but  the  international  negotiates  with  each  com- 
pany on  behalf  of  the  particular  local — except  local  9. 

All  employees  of  the  Austin  plant  are  covered  except  office  and 
supervisory  personnel.  There  is  a  union  shop,  but  no  check-off.  The 
local  union,  incidentally,  prefers  not  to  have  a  check-off  because  its 
own  requirement  that  members  come  to  union  headquarters  to  pay 
dues  brings  them  closer  to  their  officers  and  makes  the  headquarters 
a  meeting  place  for  those  who  might  never  call  otherwise.  Here 
again,  local  9  differs  from  the  other  UPWA  locals,  whose  contracts, 
negotiated  by  the  international,  provide  for  an  automatic  check-off 
under  union-shop  agreements. 

Hormel  officials  also  prefer  not  to  have  a  check-off  because  they 
believe  the  members  contribute  toward  a  better  union  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  headquarters  office.  They  feel,  too,  that  a  widespread 
delinquency  in  dues  would  be  the  promptest  and  most  effective  pro- 
test against  any  union  action  not  approved  by  the  rank  and  file. 

The  company  maintains  control  of  production  standards  and  pro- 
ductivity by  establishing  work  budgets  which  are  discussed  in  the 
section  of  this  chapter  dealing  wth  the  wage  system. 

The  guaranteed  wage  and  incentive  plan 

Meat  packing  is  a  highly  competitive  industry  and  wage  rates  on 
similar  jobs  are  nearly  identical  in  different  packing  plants  in  the 
area  of  competition.  Hormel  is  no  exception.  The  basic  rates  there 
are  standard  for  the  industry.  However,  from  these  basic  rates  grows 
the  many-sided  plan  for  greater  take-home  pay,  a  pay  check  guaran- 
teed every  week,  profit  sharing,  and  retirement  annuities. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  in  the  elaborate  wage  structure  that  Hormel 
differs  from  its  competitors.  Each  step  in  this  wage  machinery  is 
so  complex  and  important  that  it  must  be  separately  discussed  in 
detail.  The  so-called  guaranteed  annual  wage  is  the  most  important 
single  item  since  it  assures  each  employee  52  pay  checks  a  year. 

To  understand  the  functioning  of  the  guaranteed  annual  wage,  to 
determine  just  how  much  money  a  man  will  have  received  when  a 
year  is  over,  and  to  appreciate  an  individual's  financial  interest  in 
the  company,  we  must  examine  the  production  quota,  the  incentive 
system,  the  joint  earnings  plan,  the  profit-sharing  trust,  and,  to  a 


lesser  extent,  the  insurance,  hospitalization,  vacation,  and  sick-leave 

programs. 

The  basic  philosophy  underlying  the  plan  is  steady  income  based 
on  continuous  employment  rather  than  guaranteed  wages.  At  its 
inception,  its  objective  was  to  see  that  each  employee  covered  by  the 
plan  received  a  check  every  week.  This  posed  several  difficulties,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  hours  and  work  loads  in  a  seasonal 
industry  like  meat  packing  cannot  be  gaged  verv  accurately.  The 
industry  is  notriously  seasonal,  and  there  is  no  ready  method  of  insur- 
ing a  year-round  steady  flow  of  hogs  and  cattle  into  a  packing  house. 
This  pitfall  was  overcome  by  manufacturing  a  line  of  specialty  items 
that  could  be  processed  in  slack  periods,  thus  assuring  continuous 
work.  Another  difficulty  was  that  those  covered  by  the  plan  were 
anxious  to  get  their  day's  work  done  in  less  than  8  hours  so  they  could 
go  home  and  enjoy  the  so-called  sunshine  bonus.  This  led  to  union 
claims  of  "speed-up."  By  working  out  precise  work  schedules,  with 
bonus  payments  for  handling  the  allotted  volume  in  less  time  than  the 
usual  full  day,  the  company  overcame  the  speed-up  objection.  While 
the  company  fixes  these  work  schedules,  the  union  can  use  the  gi'ievance 
procedure  for  adjustment  if  it  isn't  satisfied  with  the  company's  figure. 

Employee  and  union  suspicion  of  the  plan  in  its  earlv  stages  was 
strong.  It  was  an  innovation  perhaps  too  good  to  be  real.  However, 
it  was  soon  accepted,  and  in  its  present  form  can  be  best  explained  in 
five  distinct  phases,  each  of  which  is  discussed  in  detail  below : 

1.  Work  schedule  (determines  the  guaranteed  annual  wage). 

2.  Wage  incentive  plan  (production  bonus). 

3.  Joint  earnings  plan  (profit  sharing). 

4.  Profit-sharing  trust  (a  pension  plan). 

5.  Insurance,  hospitalization,  vacation,  sick  leave. 

Only  the  first  two  are  the  result  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
others  are  managed  solely  by  the  company.  Yet  the  union  says  it 
would  strike  to  keep  the  status  quo  if  any  attempt  is  made  "to  take 
it  away  from  us."  UPWA  officials  include  as  "musts"  the  work  sched- 
ules, the  production  bonus,  and  the  joint  earnings  plan. 

Work  schedules 

It  is  not  possible  to  compute  accurately  how  much  work  an  individ- 
ual does  because  the  usual  operation  is  essentially  one  of  teamwork. 
However,  the  division  into  groups  or  teams  is  made  with  the  idea  of 
achieving  the  most  compact  units  possible.  When  a  unit  or  gang  is 
thus  established,  its  scheduled  annual  total  production  is  determined 
and  from  that  figure,  plus  a  time  study,  its  average  hourly  production 
is  fixed.  The  company  prepares  this  figure,  and  if  the  union  doesn't 
agree,  it  uses  the  grievance  procedure. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides  that  overtime  rates  be  paid 
for  hours  worked  beyond  40  in  any  one  week.  This  would  normally 
be  a  stumbling  block^  to  a  guaranteed  wage  scheme  in  meat  packing, 
because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  hog  and  cattle  supply.  However, 
an  exception  to  this  overtime  requirement  makes  the  Hormel  plan 
possible.  If  an  employer  guarantees  his  workers  approximately  2,080 
hours  employment  a  year,  hiring  and  paying  on  an  annual  basis,  he 
may  vary  the  length  of  any  workweek  as  his  business  needs  dictate 
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throughout  the  year — a  10-  or  20-hour  week  in  the  dull  season  and  per- 
haps as  high  as  the  FLSA's  56-hour  limit  when  business  is  good.  (The 
Hormel-union  limit  is  53.)  But  in  no  year  may  the  total  hours  for 
any  employee  under  this  exception  go  over  2,080  (52  times  40).  So, 
to  comply  with  the  2,080-hour  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  reserve  cushion  of  hours  to  take 
care  of  peak  periods,  the  average  week  at  Hormel  is  set  at  less  than 
40  hours — generally  38,  sometimes  as  low  as  34.  Every  employee  is 
then  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of  the  industry  for  his  job,  multiplied 
by  the  hours  per  week  for  his  unit.  For  example,  let  us  say  that  a 
certain  type  of  cutter  gets  $1  an  hour  throughout  the  industry  and 
his  department  at  Hoimel  has  its  hours  per  week  fixed  at  38 ;  he  then 
gets  $38  as  his  minimum  guaranteed  weekly  pay.  This  is  his  guar- 
anteed wage.  He  gets  this  minimum  amount  every  week.  It  is  the 
only  wage  guaranty  he  has.  He  invariably  earns  more  from  increased 
production  and  a  share  in  the  company  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  this  $38  guaranty  every  week  is  the  floor  under  his  income. 

The  wage  incentive  plan 

The  wage  incentive  plan  is  a  production  bonus.  It  is  paid  weekly, 
added  to  the  guaranteed  wage. 

Tlie  basis  of  this  bonus  is  the  gain  in  production  hours  over  actual 
clock  hours. 

Take  the  case  of  the  cutter  again  for  some  examples  of  the  plan's 
operation.  He  has  a  guaranteed  income  of  $38  every  week  in  the 
year.  Hormel  officials  have  set  up  a  work  schedule  for  his  gang, 
so  a  certain  number  of  work  units  are  expected  of  the  group  in  the 
38-hour  week.  Thus,  knowing  what  should  be  produced  in  a  week, 
simple  arithmetic  tells  them  what  should  be  produced  in  an  hour. 
This,  then,  is  the  gang's  "production  hour."  Since  it  is  a  group  bonus 
for  the  gang,  the  cutter  shares  as  a  member  of  the  team  in  the  examples 
cited  : 

(1)  Suppose  in  38  clock  hours  the  gang  achieves  38  production 
hours.  There  is  no  gain,  hence  no  bonus  for  that  week,  so  the 
cutter  gets  only  his  guaranteed  weekly  check  for  $38. 

(2)  Suppose  in  38  clock  hours  the  gang  achieves  42  produc- 
tion hours.  The  gang  has  gained  4  hours.  So  in  addition  to  his 
guaranteed  weekly  check  for  $38  the  cutter  receives  4  extra  hours* 

pay. 

(3)  During  the  slack  season  the  gang  probably  won't  be  busy 
every  WQek.  Suppose  they  work  only  20  clock  hours  one  week  and 
achieve  exactly  20  production  hours.  No  gain  involved,  so  the 
cutter  simply 'gets  his  guaranteed  weekly  check  for  $38. 

(4)  Again  in  the  slack  season,  suppose  the  ffang  works  20  clock 
houi-s  but  achieves  26  production  hours,  liiey  have  gained  6 
hours,  so  the  cutter  gets  his  guaranteed  weekly  check  for  $38  plus 
a  bonus  for  6  extra  hours. 

(5)  In  the  busy  season,  suppose  the  gang  works  the  maximum 
contract  limit  of  53  hours  but  achieves  only  53  production  hours. 
Again  they  have  made  no  gain,  so  the  cutter  receives  only  his 
guaranteed  weekly  check  for  $38. 

(6)  In  another  week  of  the  busy  season  suppose  the  gang  works 
the  limit  of  53  hours  but  achieves  70  production  hours.    Here 


they  have  gained  17  hours,  so  the  cutter  gets  his  guaranteed 
weekly  check  for  $38  plus  a  bonus  for  seventeen  extra  hours. 

(7)  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  38  clock  hours  the  gang 
might  achieve,  say,  only  34  production  hours.  In  that  case,  even 
though  there  is  a  loss  rather  than  a  gam  m  production  hours,  the 
cutter  still  gets  his  guaranteed  weekly  check  for  $38.  In  such  a 
situation,  if  the  union  believed  the  standards  were  improperly 
set,  it  would  use  the  grievance  procedure  for  adjustment.  How- 
ever, if  the  standards  were  proper,  it  would  be  the  company  s 
problem  to  look  into  the  matter  from  the  point  of  possible  poor 

workmanship.  , ,  ,..  ,   •      ^i  -i 

In  every  instance  the  bonus  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  prevail- 
ing industry  hourly  rate  for  the  cutter's  job  by  the  number  of  his 
gang's  gain.  For  instance,  in  example  No.  2,  there  is  a  gain  of  4 
hou^,  and  since  the  prevailing  rate  foV  his  job  in  the  industry  is  $1 
an  hour,  he  earned  a  bonus  of  $4.  His  gross  pay  for  that  week, 
then,  was  his  guaranteed  wage  of  $38  plus  the  $4  bonus— a  total  of  ^42. 
The  company  has  found  from  experience  that  the  long  and 
"short"  weeks  balance  out  pretty  well  in  the  course  of  a  year;  and  it 
isn't  necessary  to  contend  with  overtime  rates  for  hours  after  40  be- 
cause of  the  exception  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  already  dis- 

cussed. 

Maintenance  crews  and  elevator  operators,  for  whom  no  production 
quotas  can  be  established,  are  not  covered  by  this  wage  incentive  plan. 
Instead,  they  are  paid  a  flat  $8.50  every  week  above  the  prevailing 
industry  rate  in  lieu  of  a  production  bonus. 

The  joint  earmngs  plan 

The  joint  earnings  plan  is  a  system  of  profit  sharing  whereby  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  surplus  earnings  are  divided  between  stock- 
holders and  the  employees.  Apparently  it  is  called  joint  earnmp 
rather  than  profit  sharing  to  further  emphasize  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  pronounced  policy  of  the  company— to  drive  home  to  all  con- 
cerned that  the  entire  undertaking  is  one  of  complete  cooperation,  com- 
bined effort,  and  interdependence  of  employees,  management,  and 
stockholders;  that  one  cannot  get  along  without  the  others. 

The  planh^s  operated  since  1938, and  covers  all  employees  who  were 
on  the  pay  roll  through  the  whole  of  the  particular  fiscal  year  involved. 

Income  from  all  sources  is  the  basic  figure  used  in  computing  pay- 
ments under  the  plan.  From  this  total  income  all  operating  expenses 
for  the  year  are  subtracted.  The  remainder  is  divided  between  the 
employees  and  stockholders  on  a  sliding  scale.  The  scale  for  division 
of  the  amount  is  fixed,  but  is  gaged  to  insure  the  employees  a  greater 
proportion  when  profits  are  not  too  large,  while  the  stockholdei*s  rate 
of  participation  increases  as  the  surplus  increases. 

For  example,  in  1947,  under  this  division  scale  the  employees  share 
of  all  the  income  was  $18,750,000.  During  the  year  they  had  already 
received  $17,000,000  in  wages  and  bonus.  This  left  $1,750,000  to  be 
distributed.  This  amount  was  approximately  seven  times  the  weekly 
guaranteed  pay  roll.  Hence,  the  cutter  whose  earnings  were  cited 
earlier  received  a  year-end  check  for  approximately  seven  times  his 
own  guaranteed  weekly  pay — seven  times  $38 — a  lump  sum  of  $266. 

This  year-end  payment  in  the  cutter's  case  is  popularly  referred 
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to  as  seven  paycheck  dividends.  And  while  another  employee  with  a 
higher  guaranteed  weekly  wage  will  receive  the  same  number  of  pay- 
check dividends  he  will,  of  course,  receive  a  larger  amount. 

The  UPWA  considers  this  joint  earnings  plan  a  substitute  for  the 
usual  overtime  payments  in  its  other  contracts,  and  views  it  as  the 
backbone  of  the  Hormel  wage  system.  While  the  plan  is  not  the  result 
of  collective  bargaining,  is  operated  solely  by  the  company,  and  under 
the  company's  complete  control,  the  contract  specifically  contem- 
plates its  continuance  and  states  that  many  of  the  agreement's  pro- 
visions must  be  renegotiated  if  the  joint  earnings  plan  is  abandoned  or 
modified. 

The  profit-sharing  trust 

The  profit-sharing  trust  is  a  pension  plan  financed  wholly  by  the 
company  for  the  benefit  of  employees  who  have  completed  4  years  of 
continuous  service.  The  trust  agreement  became  effective  in  October 
1944,  and  the  money  came  out  of  funds  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  earnings  on  common  stock  or  to  income  or  excess-profits  taxes. 
Hence,  the  size  of  the  company's  contribution  in  any  vear  varies  with 
its  financial  success  in  that  year.  In  1944  the  contribution  was  $1,- 
200,000.  In  1945  it  dropped  to  $55,000.  In  1946  it  was  slightly  less 
than  $1,200,000.  In  1947  it  was  approximately  $675,000.  Jay  Hormel 
explains  that  the  repeal  of  wartime  excess-profits  taxes  has  not  affected 
the  contributions  because  the  amount  is  computed  before  income  taxes. 
Participating  employees  share  according  to  length  of  service,  officers 
of  the  company  and  employees  in  the  same  amounts,  since  the  shares 
m  the  fund  are  determined  solely  by  years  of  service  with  the  company. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  participant  cannot  borrow  against  or  otherwise 
encumber  his  share,  and  payment  is  made  in  case  of  death,  retirement 
at  the  age  of  65,  or  on  leaving  the  employ  of  the  company. 

These  payments  are  made  in  a  lump  sum  in  case  of  death,  in  install- 
ments for  10  years  when  an  employee  leaves  the  company,  and  at  the 
option  of  the  trustee  either  in  installments  or  as  a  lifetime  annuity  in 
cases  of  retirement. 

The  contributions  for  the  4  years  the  plan  has  operated  give  ac- 
cumulated credits  of  approximately  $7,300  to  each  of  the  125  em- 
ployees whose  29  or  more  years'  service  with  Hormel  makes  them  eligi- 
ble for  maximum  participation.  The  credits  of  others  are  less  as 
their  years  of  service  are  fewer. 

The  trust  is  not  revocable,  and  the  company  asserts  it  is  a  part  of 
Its  policy  of  sharing  the  fruits  of  the  enterprise  with  the  employees, 
and  that  contributions  to  the  fund  will  be  continued. 

Insurance  and  hospitalization  plans 

The  company  started  an  insurance  program  in  1925  and  still  pro- 
vides free  life  and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance  for 
both  salaried  and  hourly  wage  employees.  The  amount  has  recently 
been  increased  from  $500  to  $1,000,  and  a  contributory  group-insurance 
plan  has  also  been  adopted  covering  additional  life  insurance  and 
hospitalization  benefits  for  employees  and  their  dependents.  The  em- 
ployee s  monthly  contribution  to  this  insurance  and  hospitalization 
program  is  based  on  his  annual  earnings.  Employees  become  eligible 
after  1  year's  service,  but  participation  is  voluntary.  There  is  a 
limited  conversion  privilege  upon  termination  of  employment,  but  the 


life  insurance  has  no  loan  or  paid-up  value.  Hospitalization  msur- 
ance  ends  (except  for  maternity  benefits)  when  employment  cea^s. 

Company  statistics  show  that  during  1946,  $75,000  was  paid  m  death 
benefits  and*$46,000  for  hospital  expenses. 

These  five  major  steps  in  the  Hormel  wage  system,  combined  witn 
paid  vacations  and  paid  holidays,  assure  the  employees  much  more 
than  the  widely-heralded  guaranteed  annual  wage.  They  not  only 
have  the  security  of  job  and  income  which  goes  with  continuous  em- 
ployment at  a  minimum  rate,  but  the  assurance  that  as  a  practical 
matter  their  income  ceiling  is  limited  only  by  their  own  ability  to 
quickly  and  efficiently  dispose  of  whatever  volume  of  work  the  com- 
pany undertakes  to  handle. 

Grievance  procedure 

The  Hormel  contract  with  local  9  provides  a  fairly  simple  method 
of  handling  grievances.  The  employee  first  discusses  his  problem 
with  the  foreman.  If  the  foreman  cannot  handle  it  to  his  satisfaction, 
the  employee  turns  it  over  to  his  grievance  committeeman,  who  hies 
a  formal  written  complaint.  It  goes  to  the  company  employment  man- 
ager, with  a  copy  to  the  division  superintendent  and  one  to  the  local  s 
business  agent.  The  company  is  required  to  dispose  of  it  m  3  days 
and  inform  the  union  office  of  the  decision.  If  the  settlement  is  not 
satisfactory,  an  appeal  mav  be  filed  with  the  employment  manager. 
This  first  appeal  must  be  presented  before  the  grievance  is  2  weeks 
old.  Should  this  appeal  be  unsuccessful,  a  second  may  be  made  to 
the  company  president  within  10  days.  If  the  president  turns  it  down, 
the  union  has  30  days  to  appeal  to  the  arbitration  board. 

Arbitration  machinery 

A  three-man  board  is  formed  for  each  case.  There  is  one  so-called 
impartial  member.  The  other  two  are  appointed  by  the  union  and 
the  company ;  however,  neither  of  these  two  may  be  a  member,  em- 
ployee, or  stockholder  of  his  sponsor.  „  i     ,^    u 

The  agreement  specifies  that  the  impartial  arbitrator  will  be  i^  ather 
Giddigan  of  St.  Paul.  However,  if  he  cannot  act,  and  the  other  two 
fail  to  appoint  a  substitute  within  5  days,  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  will  be  asked  to  supply  a  man. 

A  noteworthy  provision  in  the  arbitration  clause  is  the  one  providing 
for  "♦  ♦  ♦  fair,  reasonable,  and  equitable  *  *  *"  adjustments  of 
differences.  Both  company  and  union  officers  agree  that  under  this 
clause  the  arbitrator  can  order  such  affirmative  relief  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  and  could  award  relief  generally  comparable  to  the  action 
of  a  court  awarding  damages  in  a  civil  action  at  law. 

There  have  been  no  arbitrations  under  this  contract  for  the  past  4 
years.  But  in  the  11  years  ending  January  1944,  31  separate  issues 
were  arbitrated.  Eighteen  of  the  31  related  to  oay  rates,  and  12  of 
these  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  company.  Of  the  nine  cases  of 
discharge  for  cause,  the  company  won  five  and  lost  four.  The  com- 
pany was  upheld  in  two  of  the  three  issues  of  seniority,  and  in  the 
single  case  relating  to  work  schedules. 

Instruction  cov/rses 

Neither  company  nor  union  conducts  an  insurance  program  for  fore- 
men or  committeemen  to  explain  their  duties  under  the  contract,  but 
the  agreement  has  been  in  operation  so  long  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
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Stood  by  nearly  everyone  affected  whether  he  be  a  rank  and  file  em- 
ployee, foremen,  committeeman,  etc.  Both  parties  say  the  procedure 
facilities  the  prompt,  efficient  handling  of  differences  not  only  at  the 
grievance  stage,  but  even  before  they  are  reduced  to  writing. 

Priority  for  particvlar  grievances 

While  there  is  no  priority  system  in  the  agreement  to  handle  griev- 
ances  which  might  involve  discharge  or  other  disciplinary  measures, 
the  union  and  the  company  assert  they  would  work  "night  and  day"  if 
necessary  to  adjust  such  a  problem.  They  also  say  that  should  a  man 
quit  his  job  in  anger  over  an  argument  with  his  foreman,  a  fight  with  a 
fellow  worker,  or  for  any  other  reason  not  involving  a  major  breach  of 
conduct,  he  is  given  24  hours  to  change  his  mind.  The  incident  is  then 
forgotten.  Company  and  union  officers  feel  this  waiting  period  is 
necessary  because  a  man  who  acts  quickly  in  anger  will  most  likely 
reconsider  within  a  couple  of  hours.  They  do  not  want  to  penalize 
him  either  with  loss  of  pay  or  with  any  of  the  other  forfeitures  which 
would  go  with  accepting  as  final  a  sudden  and  angry  decision  to  quit. 

Union  officials*  pay  for  grievance  xoork 

The  union  duties  of  some  employees,  such  as  grievance  committee- 
men, occasionally  require  them  to  spend  some  of  their  normal  working 
hours  on  union  business.  In  that  case,  they  are  paid  just  as  if  they 
were  working  at  their  regular  jobs,  and  the  company  does  not  attempt 
any  adjustment  of  their  wages  or  the  production  quotas  of  their 
departments. 

Training  and  joh  assignment 

New  employees  are  assigned  to  what  is  known  as  the  extra  gang. 
The  extra  gang  serves  as  a  reservoir  from  which  personnel  may  be 
drawn  to  replace  absentees  and  to  assist  the  regular  gangs  in  the  various 
operating  departments  during  rush  periods.  It  also  serves  as  a  pre- 
hmmary  training  ground  for  new  employees.  When  a  job  in  one  of 
the  operatmg  departments  becomes  vacant  it  is  filled  by  seniority 
withm  that  department,  and  on  the  vacancy  thus  created  a  notice  is 
posted  on  the  union  bulletin  board  for  48  hours.  Only  members  of  the 
extra  gang  may  claim  it.  The  job  is  awarded  to  the  member  with  the 
highest  seniority.  Through  this  system,  new  employees  may  gradually 
be  assigned  to  jobs  in  departments  of  their  own  choice. 

Seniority  rules 

Under  the  working  agreement  in  effect,  questions  of  seniority  are 
settled  by  a  seniority  board  made  up  of  six  members,  three  of  which  are 
elected  by  the  union  and  three  selected  by  the  company.  Detailed 
seniority  rules  have  been  prepared  by  the  board.  Majority  decisions 
of  the  board  are  final  and  binding  on  all  parties.  In  the  event  of  a 
deadlock,  the  issue  is  submitted  to  the  regular  grievance  procedure. 
Promotion 

Employees  are  promoted  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  provided  they 
are  capable  of  doing  the  job,  this  decision  to  be  made  by  the  seniority 
board. 

Transfers  and  lay-offs 

Should  an  employee  in  one  of  the  departments  desire  a  transfer, 
he  may  have  his  job  posted  to  the  extra  gang  and,  when  relieved,  he 
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may  report  to  the  extra  gang  to  await  posting  of  an  opening  ma 
department  he  prefers.  However,  such  transfers  may  not  be  made  with 
such  frequency  or  in  such  numbers  as  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  any^ 
department. 

The  company  may,  because  of  a  slack  period  in  a  given  department, 
reduce  the  personnel  in  that  department.  It  must,  however,  give  7 
days'  notice.  While  those  affected  are  placed  on  the  extra  gang 
pending  reassignment,  they  continue  to  receive,  for  a  period  of  52 
weeks,  the  rate  paid  them  in  the  former  department.  The  amount 
of  overage  in  pay  is  kept  at  a  minimum  inasmuch  as  anyone  receiving 
an  overage  is  required  to  bid  on  each  job  posted  that  carries  a  higher 
rate  than  the  one  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Keductions  in  the  extra 
gang  may  be  made  only  by  natural  disappearances  or  transfers  to 
regular  departments,  or  on  52  weeks'  notice. 

This  same  52  weeks'  notice  applies  to  regular  operating  departments 
as  well  as  the  extra  gang.  It  simply  means  that  an  employee  can  be 
laid  off  only  on  a  full  year's  notice. 

Discharges 

The  procedure  for  discharge  is  set  out  in  the  working  agreement 
with  local  9.  Under  this  provision,  the  company  may  fire  those 
employees  guilty  of  a  major  breach  of  conduct,  or  of  repeated  instances 
of  bad  workmanship,  misconduct,  or  unexcused  absences.  Instances 
of  bad  workmanship  or  misconduct  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
handled  informally  by  supervisory  personnel  are  reported  to  the  em- 
ployment office.  If  the  employment  manager  deems  that  the  occa- 
sion warrants,  written  notices  are  served  through  the  bargaining 
committee  upon  the  parties  concerned.  Upon  receipt  of  the  third 
notice  for  bad  workmanship  or  misconduct,  or  upon  receipt  of  notice 
for  the  third  unexcused  absence  within  a  period  of  6  months,  or  upon 
receipt  of  the  first  notice  of  a  major  breach  of  conduct,  the  employee 
reports  to  the  employment  office,  accompanied  by  his  grievance  man, 
and  indicates  in  writing  whether  a  fair  hearing  is  desired.  He  there- 
after leaves  the  premises  without  delay.  Failure  to  report  at  the 
employment  office  and  request  a  hearing  results  in  a  loss  of  that  right 
unless  notice  is  thereafter  served  on  the  employment  manager  by 
the  bargaining  committee  within  3  days.  Hearings  are  conducted 
by  a  board  consisting  of  the  employment  manager,  who  is  the  presid- 
ing officer ;  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  division  of  the  company  and  the 
supervisor  of  the  division.  The  union  represents  the  employee.  In 
cfise  of  an  adverse  decision,  the  employee  may  avail  himself  of  regular 
grievance  procedure. 

Notice  to  employees  of  changes  in  operation 

Indicative  of  the  consideration  and  cooperation  sought  by  the  union 
and  by  Hormel  is  the  section  of  the  contract  which  provides  that  it 
is  the  intention  that  major  changes  in  work  or  working  conditions, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  shall  be  effectuated  by  at  least  a  week's 
written  notice  to  the  bargaining  committee.  Exceptions  to  the 
changes  being  undertaken  may  be  made  within  3  days  and  the  matter 
is  submitted  to  grievance  procedure  for  determination. 

Vacations 

Vacations  and  sick  leave  with  pay  are  provided.  Vacations  are 
on  the  basis  of  1  week  for  1  year  or  more  of  continuous  service,  2 
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weeks  for  5  years,  and  3  weeks  after  15  years.  Sick  leave  is  accrued 
at  one-half  day  for  each  of  the  first  24  months,  and  one-half  day  every 
2  months  thereafter.  In  case  of  illness,  vacation  time  may  be  com- 
bined with  accumulated  sick  leave,  with  the  limitation  that  no  more 
than  a  10- week  total  will  be  allowed  in  any  1  year. 

An  employee  who  seeks  a  reasonable  leave  of  absence  may  apply 
to  the  senioritv  board.  If  his  request  is  rejected,  he  may  appeal  the 
matter  through  the  grievance  procedure. 

SECTION   IV.     OTHER  LABOR  POLICIES   OUTSmE  THE   AOREEMENT 

Employees  are  thoroughly  instructed  as  to  their  personal  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  busmess.  They  are  made  aware  that  initiative 
on  their  part  will  mean  increased  wages  and  benefits.  The  produc- 
tion bonus,  profit  sharing,  pensions,  insurance  and  hospital  features 
in  Hormel's  system  of  remuneration  are  always  present  to  play  an  effec- 
tive part  in  personnel  policies.  This  all  contributes  to  the  type  of 
attitude  the  company  seeks  in  its  relations  with  its  emplovees.  In 
a  radio  address  to  the  employees  on  November  20, 1939,  Jay  C.  Hormel 
said: 

The  better  your  ability  to  have  your  say-so,  the  better  will  we  be  able  to  work 
together  to  build  this  business  so  it  will  produce  better  jobs  and  better  pay  for 
each  of  us.  Whenever  you  or  I,  or  any  other  one  of  us,  is  quibbling  or  quarreling, 
bickering  or  heckling  we  are  tearing  down.  The  way  to  build  up  is  for  each  of 
us  to  be  thoughtful,  courteous,  considerate,  and  cooperative. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  see  that  whoever  speaks  for  the  management  shall  be  guided 
by  the  policy  and  the  attitude  of  the  management.  It  should  be  your  pui-pose  to 
see  that  whoever  speaks  for  the  union  is  actually  siwaking  for  the  thoughtful 
and  reasonable  body  of  men  and  women  the  union  represents.     ♦     •     • 

The  personnel  policy  is  directed  toward  the  ultimate  objective  of 
the  company  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  level 
of  production  and,  consequently,  of  profit.  Cooperation  of  the  em- 
ployees is  sought  through  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  company's 
business.  The  success  of  this  policy  is  revealed  by  the  record  of  strikes 
and  arbitration  cases.  There  has  been  no  major  strike  since  1933,  and 
no  case  has  gone  to  arbitration  for  more  than  4  years. 

Hiring  new  employees 

Administration  of  personnel  policy  is  vested  in  the  employment 
manager.  From  12  to  15  persons  are  engaged  in  personnel  work. 
Originally,  hiring  was  a  one-man  job;  however,  new  employees  are 
now  chosen  from  applicants  referred  by  the  local  office  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  Jay  Hormel  asserts  that  "if  we  are  to 
have  a  public  employment  service,  it  must  be  dignified  with  the  pa- 
tronage of  employers."  Hormel  supplies  the  USES  with  a  list  of 
its  needs  determined  by  the  supervisors  and  division  superintendents, 
and  upon  this  basis  USES  is  able  to  act.  Advance  planning  and 
scheduling  of  work  made  necessary  by  the  existence  of  the  guaranteed- 
wage  plan  have  made  it  possible  to  estimate  employment  needs  ahead 
of  time,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  choose  new  employees  on  a 
selective  basis  rather  than  hiring  them  indiscriminately  at  the  gate. 
And  before  hiring  anyone,  Hormel  conducts  an  investigation.  The 
services  of  the  Retail  Credit  Agency  are  utilized  as  well  as  the  com- 
pany's own  investigator,  who  is  a  native  of  Austin,  a  former  deputy 
sheriff  there,  and  acquainted  with  nearly  everyone  in  the  community. 


Employee  knowledge  of  persomfiel  policies 

The  staff  of  the  employment  office  explains  personnel  P^li^^^f^  J^f^^ 
employees  and  supplies  them  with  literature  on  the  company  and  ite 
operatW  policies  Squeal,  the  Hormel  monthlv  news  niagazine  a^- 
q^ints  employees  wiOTnew  polici^  and  tries  to  foster  comply  spi^^^^ 
The  local  union  informally,  and  through  its  newspaper  tbe  Unionist, 
contributes  to  this  general  educational  program  by  acquainting  its 
members  with  personnel  policies,  wages,  promotions,  transfers,  termi- 
nations, etc. 

Return  of  World  War  II  veterans 

The  company  maintains  a  policy  of  absorbing  all  of  its  employees 
upon  their  return  from  military  leave.  For  some  time  there  was  doubt 
Siat  this  policy  could  be  carried  out  without  releasing  other  employe^^^^^ 
The  problem  was  especially  difficult  because  the  guaranteed  annual- 
wage^ptn  requires  52  weeks'  notice,  and  because  of  the  substantial 
number  ©n  military  leav^2,045.  However,  the  company  was  able 
to  rehfre  all  those  who  wanted  to  return  to  their  former  jobs.  No 
wartime  employees  were  released  in  the  process. 

Suggestions  m^de  by  employees 

Criticism  and  suggestions  regarding  the  company  «  operating  prac- 
tices and  policies  art  welcomed.    Two  systems  have  been  established 
to  encourage  and  make  use  of  employee  ideas.    Jay  C  Hormel  is  re- 
sponsible  for  the  creation  of  the  business-impijovement  committee  an 
Xa  first  put  int«  operation  in  January  1947.    The  other  system,  caUed 
Hormel's  business-improvement  plan,  is  a  modification  of  what  was 
formerly  a  method  of  utilizing  individual  proposals     Through  the 
business-improvement  committee,  Hormel  proposes  to  increase  the 
number  of  people  who  think  about  the  problems  of  management  and, 
at  the  same  time,  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  insight  of  those  on  the  ]ob 
when  a  problem  arises.    The  committee  is  composed  of  12  plant  per- 
soimel  •  It  is  vested  with  the  authority  to  name  the  successors  of  those 
whose  membership  terminates.    Membership  rotates  so  that  the  one 
with  the  longest  tenure  is  replaced  each  month.    Meetings  are  attended 
bv  the  regular  membership  and  12  associates  who  are  chosen  by  the 
regular  membership  and  wlio  serve  terms  of  1  month  each     Members, 
including  guest  members,  are  paid  at  their  regular  rates  for  the  time 
spent  at  the  meetings.    Only  those  specifically  invited  in  connection 
with  a  particular  problem  on  the  agenda  may  attend  a  meeting.    Liiai- 
son  between  the  committee  and  management  is  mamtamed  through  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  S.  V.  German,  the  industrial  en- 
gineer   There  is  the  widest  latitude  in  the  scope  of  problems  which  the 
committee  may  consider.    It  selects  its  own  program;  however,  there 
are  the  limitations  that  no  subject  may  be  undertaken  which  properly 
falls  within  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining,  and  it  may  not  encroach 
upon  the  business-improvement  plan.    All  pertinent  information  de- 
sired in  connection  with  the  study  of  a  given  problem  is  furnished  by 
the  company.    Proposals  and  recommendations  made  to  management 
may  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  management  sees  fit. 

Under  the  Hormel  business-improvement  plan  all  employees  are 
urged  to  submit  ideas  which  they  believe  will  result  in  improvement. 
Foremen  supervisors,  superintendents,  department  and  division 
chairmen  (shop  stewards),  as  well  as  office  department  heads  and 
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division  heads,  assist  the  originator  in  advancing  his  proposals.  The 
company  also  furnishes  assistance  in  testing  and  advancing  the  pro- 
posals. Awards  are  granted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  com- 
pany president,  executive  vice  president,  and  treasurer,  which  deter- 
mines the  value  of  the  proposal  to  the  company.  The  amount  of  the 
award  received  by  the  originator  is  10  percent  of  the  net  amount  saved 
by  the  company  the  first  year  the  pro|)osal  is  in  use.  Foremen  or  de- 
partment heads  receive  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  awards 
given  to  members  of  their  department.  Department  chairmen  and 
division  chairmen  (shop  stewards)  each  receive  an  amount  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  awards  made  to  members  of  their  departments. 

To  date  75  new  proposals  have  been  put  into  operation,  with  an 
estimated  saving  of  about  $15,000.  The  awards  paid  from  this  saving 
were  about  $2,000  to  employees,  $600  to  foremen,  and  $400  to  grievance 
men. 

Tools  and  work  clothes 

When  a  man  first  reports  to  work,  he  finds  that  he  needs  some  special 
tool  peculiar  to  his  job,  such  as  a  knife  or  a  cleaver.  Whatever  the 
basic  tool  may  be,  he  must  supply  his  own.  This  is  the  only  one  he  is 
e^^r  required  to  buy,  because  later  on  if  it  wears  out  or  he  changes  his 
job,  he  merely  turns  in  the  used  instrument  and  the  company  replaces 
It  iree. 

Work  clothes  are  handled  in  a  manner  slightly  different  from  tools. 
Each  man  wears  a  work  uniform,  usually  standard  work  clothes  plus 
a  cap,  apron  or  overalls,  and  boots.  The  company  supplies  laundi-y 
service  tree  of  charge  for  these  work  clothes,  and  to  offset  the  expense 
of  purchase  through  a  company  ordering  service,  the  men  get  an  extra 
$1^0  a  week,  known  as  clothes  and  clothes-changing  time  allowance. 

This  arrangement  is  not  peculiar  to  Hormel,  but  is  general  practice 
m  packing  plants  organized  by  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers. 
Cafeteria 

The  company  operates  a  cafeteria  in  the  plant  where  meals  are  served 
at  prices  much  lower  than  those  charged  in  nearby  restaurants.  It 
is  a  money-losing  proposition,  but  Jay  Hormel  insists  that  the  low 
prices  be  maintained  and  that  the  quality  of  the  food  be  kept  at  high 
standards  because  he  feels  that  employee  health  and  satisfaction  will 
more  than  offset  any  financial  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  cafeteria. 
Medical  facilities 

There  is  a  new  first-aid  room  in  the  plant,  complete  with  facilities 
for  surgery,  and  with  a  doctor  and  nurses  on  the  job  as  long  as  the 
plant  is  open. 

Athletic  and  recreation  programs 

There  is  considerable  intradepartment  rivalry,  and  the  company 
contributes  some  services  for  the  upkeep  of  city  park  areas  for  intra- 
company  ball  games.  These  games  stir  up  a  gi-eat  deal  of  interest, 
and  the  company  furnishes  prizes  for  the  members  of  the  winning 
teams  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Tlie  ball  games  are  about  the  only  outside  activity  helped  along  by 
the  company  in  keeping  with  its  policy  against  paternalism.  Since 
most  of  the  employees  live  in  Austin,  the  ordinary  social  life  of  the 


community  makes  company-sponsored  recreation  programs  unneces- 
sary. 

SECmON  V.   UNION  BARGAINING  METHODS  AND  PRACTICES 

The  industry-wide  approach 

The  UPWA  does  not  bargain  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  although, 
as  a  practical  matter,  they  achieve  that  result.    Swift,  Armour, 
Cudahy,  and  Wilson  are  known  as  the  Big  Four  and  any  one  of  them 
sets  the  wage  pattern  in  its  own  separate  negotiations.  According  to  the 
union,  none  of  the  Big  Four  acts  without  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
other  three.     When  the  pattern  is  thus  set  at  Big  Four  level,  the 
smaller  packers  get  in  line  automatically,  although  individual  nego- 
tiations are  carried  out  with  each  one.    UPWA  international  ofhcers 
negotiate  these  separate  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  different  locals. 
Local  9  at  Austin  is  the  only  exception  to  this  practice.     It  has  a  con- 
tinuing agreement  with  Hormel  and  it  negotiates  its  o^".  supplements 
when  necessary.     However,  President  Ralph  Helstein,  of  the  y^W A, 
says  that  he  has  never  missed  an  important  meeting  with  Hormel 
ofhcers  and  explained  that  the  union  allows  this  independent  nego- 
tiation by  local  9  because  of  the  sentimental  attachment  Jay  Hormel 
has  to  the  practice  of  dealing  directly  with  his  own  employees.     Since 
Helstein  was  the  attoiney  for  the  Austin  local  in  its  early  dealings  with 
the  company.  Jay  Hormel  evidently  feels  that,  although  Helstein  is 
now  president  of  the  international,  he  is  still  a  vital  cog  as  an  mdi- 
vidual  in  local  9's  activities.  ,  .        ,       ,  • 

Neither  Local  9  nor  the  Hormel  Co.  has  objected  to  this  arrangement. 

The  Hormel  locaVs  willingness  to  strike 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  international  officers  were  negotiating  a  wage 
increase  with  the  Big  Four  and  at  one  stage  of  the  discussions  asked 
for  a  strike  vote  at  each  local  to  aid  their  bargaining  position.  Local 
9  voted  approximately  2,000  to  6  to  strike  if  need  be.  Union  officers 
explained  this  close  discipline  and  intraunion  loyalty  in  this  way.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Hormel  employees  are  relatively  well  cared  for, 
they  would  be  willing  to  strike  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  members  at 
other  plants  because  their  memory  of  early  organizing  difficulties 
is  still  strong.  Also,  earlier  in  1946,  they  gained  a  raise  through  the 
efforts  of  the  international  in  its  dealings  with  the  Big  P  our.  The 
strike  notice  was  not  served  on  the  company,  and  when  this  second 
wage  increase  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  Big  Four  level  it  was  imme- 
diately passed  on  to  Hormel  employees  without  a  specific  demand 
by  the  union.  A  great  deal  of  money  had  been  spent,  too,  much  of 
it  coming  from  members  of  local  9  in  organizing  Hormel's  competi- 
tors after  he  first  recognized  the  union  in  1933.  Union  officers  assert 
that  local  9  knows  its  real  strength  lies  in  union-wide  unity  and  that 
the  members  could  come  to  grief  in  bad  times,  or  m  case  of  a  change 
in  HoiTnePs  attitude— though  the  latter  is  deemed  very  unlikely. 

Selling  the  Honnel  wage  plan  to  other  packers 

The  union  would  like  to  have  the  Hormel  plan  adopted  by  all  the 
packers.  They  are  especially  proud  of  the  liberal  features  of  the 
wage  structure  and  while  several  other  packers  have  annual  wag^ 
set-ups,  the  union's  ultimate  goal  is  the  application  of  the  Hormel 
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system  to  the  entire  industry.  According  to  Helstein,  tfee  Big  Four 
have  already  recognized  the  importance  and  desirability  of  a  guaran- 
^?TT^^xf®%^^l  ^^®  studying  their  ability  to  adopt  it.  Hence,  most 
of  UP W A  s  efforts  are  now  directed  to  this  end  and  their  demands 
on  Hormel  are  few,  usually  restricted  to  on-the-spot  modifications  of 
the  system  now  set  up. 

The  selling  job,  of  course,  does  not  cover  each  and  every  phase  of  the 
Hormel  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  the  phases  of  the 
Hormel  plan  originated  with  other  packers  and  became  part  of  the 
Hormel  arrangement  in  the  course  of  their  being  adopted  by  the  entire 
packmg  mdustry.  In  selling  the  Hormel  plan  to  the  industry,  the 
union  simply  says  it  has  accomplished  more  at  Hormel  and  would  like 
to  bring  the  rest  of  the  industry  up  to  the  same  level. 

Union  view  of  Hormel  efforts  tovmrd  company -employee  unity 

Despite  the  union's  gratification  with  the  Hormel  set-up,  it  feels 
that  even  now  it  must  keep  the  members  of  local  9  alert  to  the  fact 
that  the  struggle  between  the  union  and  employers  generally  is  not 
over.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  union  publications  which, 
although  they  seldom  mention  Hormel  other  than  in  an  incidental 
news  sense,  devote  extensive  space  to  castigating  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress because  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  urging  social  reforms 
which  they  say  are  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  man  who  works 
for  wages. 

While  the  Hormel  arrangement  is  extensively  praised  and  the  com- 
pany is  not  criticized,  the  international  officers  insist  that  contrary 
to  many  of  Jay  Hormel's  pronouncements,  he  hasn't  sold  the  em- 
ployees on  the  "we"  idea.  This,  of  course,  is  the  keynote  of  all  Hormel 
talks  where  he  emphasizes  the  thought  that  "what's  good  for  the  com- 
pany is  good  for  the  employees"  and  that  they  operate  on  an  all-for- 
one  and  one-for-all  basis. 

Union  use  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 

Because  of  Hormel's  labor  record,  there  have  been  no  occasions 
to  resort  to  Federal  agencies  for  settlement  of  disputes.  No  cases 
involving  Hormel  have  come  before  the  War  Labor  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  or  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  and 
there  has  been  no  occasion  to  call  upon  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service  or  the  Minnesota  State  Conciliation  Service  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes. 

Union  attitude  toward  Taft-Hartley  law 

Frank  Schultz,  president  of  local  9,  like  the  other  union  officers 
contacted,  was  vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947.  However,  he  cited  no  specific  sections 
which  have  thus  far  worked  a  hardship  on  the  local.  Generally  speak- 
ing, he  impugned  the  f  ramers'  motives. 

Frank  Ellis,  vice  president  in  charge  of  organization  for  the  inter- 
national, maintained  that  the  language  of  section  8  (b)  (6),  which 
is  directed  against  "featherbedding,"  might  well  be  broad  enough  to 
invalidate  union-negotiated  guaranteed  annual  wage  systems.  Sec- 
tion 8  (b)  (6)  makes  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor  organiza- 
tion or  its  agents  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  employer  to  pay  or 
deliver,  or  agree  to  pay  or  to  deliver,  any  money  or  other  thing  of 
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value,  in  the  nature  of  an  exaction,  for  services  which  ai^  not  per- 
formed or  n6i  to  be  performed.  Ellis  contends  that  under  the  guaran- 
teed annual  wage  plan,  such  as  the  one  in  existence  at  Hormel,  an 
employee  may  work  only  10  hours  a  week  but  receive  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  a  full  38-hour  week,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
employee's  wages  may  exceed  what  he  would  have  received  had  he  been 
paid  the  basic  rate  for  hours  actually  worked.  Such  a  situation,  he 
believes,  would  come  within  the  wording  of  section  8  (b)  (6) .  Smce 
the  time  when  Ellis  was  contacted,  several  informal  opinions  publicly 
expressed  by  a  number  of  labor  attorneys  indicate  a  view  contrary 

to  Ellis' on  this  point.  .  ,.  •    i      _x         j 

The  Communist  Partv  is  regarded  by  Ellis  as  a  political  party,  and 
he  fails  to  see  the  justification  for  section  9  (h),  which  requires  union 
officials  to  file  affidavits  as  to  their  affiliation  with  the  Communist 
Party.  He  mentioned  that  one  member  of  the  UPWA's  executive 
board  is  a  known  Communist,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  the 
services  of  the  NLRB  to  all  locals  just  because  one  member  of  the 
executive  board  refuses  to  sign  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Helstein,  who  is  general  counsel  as  well  as  president  of  the 
UPWA,  believes  that  the  law  is  creating  tension,  that  the  workers 
fear  it  and  that  more  positively  than  ever  it  puts  the  employer  m  the 
driver's  seat.  He  claims  to  have  noted  an  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  to  "take  advantage  of  the  new  law.  He 
believes  that  its  coercion  clause  will  impede  UPWA's  or^mzmg 
efforts  and  is  fearful  that  the  present  membership  of  the  NLKB  will 
interpret  this  same  clause  in  such  a  manner  to  make  almost  every 
strike  illegal.  In  general,  he  expects  that  the  employees'  fear  of,  and 
the  employer's  full  use  of,  the  Taft-Hartley  law  will  result  in  an  in- 
dustrial-relations "explosion"  before  very  long. 

SECTION  VI.  employer's  BARGAINING  PRACTICES 

Tendency  to  cooperate 

While  the  union  finds  Jay  Hormel  much  less  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  he  was  in  1933,  he  has  not  lost  his  practical  approach  and  he  is 
a  strong  bargainer  who  weighs  the  financial  impact  on  the  company 
of  any  move  he  makes.  However,  he  apparently  isn't  unreasonable 
and  is  willing  to  meet  the  union  part  way  as  shown  by  his  panting  the 
wage  increase  in  the  fall  of  1946  as  soon  as  it  was  negotiated  by  the 
international  with  the  Big  Four  packers.  He  applied  the  increase 
at  Austin  without  a  specific  demand  from  local  9.  Union  oflicers 
credit  him  with  much  foresight  and  progressive  thinking.  They  agree 
that  he  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  is  the  dominant  personality 
in  the  Hormel  enterprise.  He  promotes  a  spirit  of  interdependence 
in  his  employees  and  consistently  tries  to  sell  them  the  idea  that  "if  you 
earn  it,  you  get  it." 
Continuous  company-union  contact 

At  the  lower  levels  of  management,  there  are  men  in  continuous 
contact  with  union  officers  on  day-to-dav  dealings.  The  union  has  a 
full-time  business  agent  who  checks  in  the  Austin  plant  each  day  and 
other  union  officers  and  management  representatives  meet  whenever 
the  occasion  demands  it. 
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Co  unterp  roposals 

Since  tlie  contnict  is  a  continuing  agi*eement,  there  is  much  less 
negotiation  than  at  other  phmts  where  contracts  must  be  renewed  each 
year.  However,  the  union  credits  the  company  with  a  complete 
willingness  to  deal  and  a  willingness  to  advance  counterproposals.  As 
a  general  rule  within  the  last  few  years,  the  company  has  made  the 
proposals  and  they  have  been  agreed  upon  with  some  modifications 
at  times,  but  without  any  apparent  ditticulty. 

Industry-toide  prohleTns 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  there  is  no  industry-wide  bargaining  in  the 
packing  industry  and  the  American  Meat  Institute,  a  packers  trade 
association  of  which  Hormel  is  a  member,  does  not  enter  the  labor- 
relations  field.  A  spokesman  for  the  institute  explained  that  it  was 
necessarily  interested  in  good  labor  relations,  but  purposely  avoids  any 
attempt  to  influence  contract  negotiations  and  does  not  have  an  associ- 
ation policy  in  matters  relating  to  labor. 

Even  without  industry-wide  bargaining  in  the  normal  sense  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  packers'  association  doesn't  actively  enter  the 
labor-relations  field,  the  position  of  all  packers,  Hormel  included,  is 
definitely  influenced  by  the  highly  competitive  situation  in  the  meat- 
packing industry.  Labor  costs  are  a  very  important  factor  and  are 
considered  strongly  in  any  adjustments  or  innovations  in  the  Hormel 
wage  policy. 

Careful  use  of  equipment 

Jav  Hormel  has  consistently  tried  to  indoctrinate  his  employees  with 
the  thought  that  the  business  is  a  cooperative  venture  and  what  each 
employee  saves  by  more  careful  work,  better  care  of  equipment,  and 
the  most  sparing  use  of  utilities,  will  result  in  more  earnings  for  the 
company  and  hence  greater  income  under  the  joint  earnings  plan  for 
each  employee. 

Keeping  productivity  high 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  effort  to  which  the  company 
devotes  its  energies  is  that  of  productivity.  The  company  alone  fixes 
production  quotas  although  if  the  union  is  dissatisfied  with  any  quota 
it  has  recourse  to  the  grievance  procedure  to  seek  adjustment.  Em- 
ployee cooperation  in  keeping  productivity  high  has  been  excellent, 
and  despite  the  union  officers'  tendency  to  belittle  Jav  HormePs  success 
in  getting  the  cooperation  idea  across,  he  has  evicfently  done  pretty 
well  in  the  light  of  company  profits  which  are  shared  by  the  employees 
under  the  joint  earnings  program. 

SECTION  Vn.  EVALUATION  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Steady  improvement  since  1933 

The  trend  since  1933  has  been  one  of  increased  and  continuing  coop- 
eration between  the  Hormel  Co.  and  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
of  America.  After  the  union  won  its  fight  for  recognition,  the  parties 
operated  for  7  years  under  the  broad  outline  of  the  arrangement  pre- 
scribed by  the  Minnesota  Industrial  Commission.  They  added  items 
separate  from  the  Commission's  decree  and,  in  1940,  they  entered  into 
the  written  agreement  which  is  still  in  effect.    The  14-year  period  has- 


seen  the  evolution  of  collective  bargaining  from  bitter  hostility  to  a 
general  working  arrangement  within  the  framework  of  the  contract 
which  has  removed  the  need  for  year-to-year  bargaining  sessions. 

Effect  on  packing  industry 

The  effects  of  this  very  stable  condition  have  been  felt  throughout 
the  industry  in  one  noteworthy  respect.  To  make  the  annual  wage 
possible,  it  was  necessarv  that  the  Hormel  Co.  adopt  a  number  of 
innovations  w^hich  would  keep  the  employees  occupied  in  the  otherwise 
dull  seasons  encountered  in  the  packing  industry.  The  answer  was  the 
utilization  of  byproducts  and  the  creation  of  new  ones  which  could  be 
worked  on  when  the  cattle  and  hog  supply  is  at  a  mininium.  These 
new  products,  like  canned  meat,  stews,  sausages,  and  a  variety  of  other 
specialties,  promi)ted  other  packers  to  follow  the  same  lead  with  simi- 
lar operations.  In  working  on  specialty  items,  the  other  packers  have 
been  able  to  spread  employment  beyond  the  normal,  busy  fresh-prod- 
ucts seasons.  This  has  brought  closer  to  reality  the  unions  aim  of 
applying  the  Hormel  full-employment  plan  to  the  entire  industry,  with 
the  hopeful  sign  that  all  phases  of  the  annual  wage  system  might  soon 
be  adopted  by  the  other  packers.  The  public,  of  course,  has  benefated 
both  in  the  wider  selection  of  meat  products  and  from  the  competition 
keeping  prices  from  being  too  easily  fixed,  as  might  be  the  case  of  a 
single  producer  on  such  specialty  items. 

Efficiency 

Employee  efficiencv  at  Hormel  has  greatly  improved,  probably  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Hormel  approach  to  profit  sharing  which  imbued 
the  workers  with  the  thought  that  greater  production  and  effort  by 
each  means  more  money,  and  careless  work  or  lack  of  interest  by  one 
diminishes  the  financial  return  for  all.  It  is  also  a  simple  process  to 
gear  production  to  a  high  point  when  the  busy  season  comes,  because 
the  employees  are  experienced  on  their  jobs  and  the  company  doesn't 
have  to  break  in  new  men,  as  it  would  were  the  labor  turn-over  high. 

In  adopting  and  encouraging  suggestions  by  the  employees  for  the 
improvement  of  the  business,  Hormel  has  had  great  cooperation  from 
the  union,  since  the  savings  to  the  company  are  passed  on,  in  part,  to 
the  employee  who  conceives  the  idea,  to  the  union  steward  in  whose 
department  he  works,  and  to  the  foreman  who  is  his  supervisor. 
This  tendency  has  been  directed  not  onlj  to  the  improved  technical 
operation  of  the  plant,  but  to  the  elimination  of  careless  waste  of 
material  and  abuse  of  equipment.  Since  the  employees  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  share  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  entire  plant, 
they  have  not  only  cooperated  with  ideas  but  have  joined  in  all  efforts 
to  save  expenses  as  well.  They  are  not  unwilling  to  report  cases  of 
poor  workmanship  by  their  fellow  employees,  although  the  necessity 
for  this  has  been  very  slight. 

Consolidation  of  union  gains 

The  turning  point  in  this  recent  development  of  the  Hormel  enter- 
prise came  in  1933,  when  the  employees  struck  for  better  pay  after  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  new  union.  The  union  gained  strength  from 
that  strike,  and  since  then  Jay  Hormel's  attitude  has  been  one  af  defi- 
nite cooperation.  He  soon  advocated,  and  still  maintains,  that  it  is 
important  to  have  a  responsible  representative  to  deal  with  on  matters 
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affecting  the  employees'  interest.  With  this  decision  made,  he  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  promoting  and  selling  the  guaranteed  wage  plan.  The 
union  soon  saw  the  benefits,  and  he  had  little  trouble  in  developing  the 
plan  to  its  present  well-grown  state. 

While  there  were  a  number  of  sit-down  strikes  in  the  years  following 
1933,  there  have  been  no  serious  stoppages  or  threatened  strikes,  nor 
have  there  been  any  cases  submitted  to  amtration  for  the  past  4  years. 
It  is  reasonable  to  interpret  the  strike  vote  taken  by  the  Hormel  local 
in  1946  as  a  promise  of  support  to  the  other  locals  of  the  UPWA  rather 
than  a  sign  of  local  9's  dissatisfaction  with  the  Hormel  Co.  These 
men  in  local  9  were  the  founders  of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers. 
They  are  still  actively  interested  in  the  union's  welfare  and  showed 
this  by  their  willingness  to  take  whatever  financial  loss  might  have 
been  necessary  to  support  the  efforts  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow 
members  throughout  the  industry.  Jay  Hormel  has  kept  the  promises 
he  made  for  improved  wages  and  better  working  conditions,  and  the 
absence  of  critical  comment  about  the  Hormel  Co.  in  the  union's  publi- 
cations indicates  the  union's  willingness  to  give  credit  where  it  thinks 
credit  is  due. 

Dominant  personality  in  the  company 

It  seems  unnecessary  at  this  point  to  repeat  that  the  dominant  per- 
sonality and  driving  force  behind  the  company  is  Jay  Hormel.  Hx)w- 
ever,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  union  unhesitatingly  so  classifies  him. 
His  foresight  and  progressive  thinking  are  behind  the  annual  wage, 
and  he  had  the  energy  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Dominant  personality  in  the  imion 

Hormel's  opposite  number  is  President  Ralph  Helstein,  of  the 
UPWA.  Helstein,  a  soft-spoken  but  forceful  and  energetic  young 
man,  apparently  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  Hormel  plan  and  helped  it 
along  through  the  years.  He  first  became  associated  with  the  UPWA 
as  attorney  for  the  Austin  local  and  probably  no  one  other  than  Hormel 
himself  has  a  niore  detailed  working  knowledge  of  the  annual  wage 
and  its  possibilities  than  he.  His  energies  are  devoted  to  keeping 
the  Hormel  arrangement  as  satisfactory  as  he  now  finds  it,  improving 
it  wherever  possible,  with  the  announced  intention  of  having  it  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  entire  packing  industry. 

Effects  on  the  city  of  Austin  and  on  the  public 

This  14-year  development  of  improved  labor  relations  has  resulted 
today  in  an  enviable  economic  situation  for  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployees. The  company]s  profits  are  increasing,  with  resulting  higher 
pay  and  a  greater  financial  interest  in  the  enterprise  for  the  employees. 
The  public  is  offered  a  greater  variety  of  proaucts.  The  community 
at  Austin  is  immeasurably  more  prosperous  and  those  who  work  there 
are  in  the  fairly  happy  position  of  enjoying  job  and  financial  security 
without  the  threat  of  stagnation. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SECTION  I.   THE  COMPANY  AND  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

The  McCormich  reaper 

In  1831,  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  a  young  Virginia  farmer,  invented 
the  first  successful  reaper.  This  signaled  the  beginning  of  what  is 
now  the  International  Harvester  Co.'s  industrial  empire.  Young 
McCormick  headed  west  shortly  thereafter  and  began  manufactur- 
ing reapers  in  quantity  in  Chicago  in  the  year  1847.  The  business 
grew,  and  his  brothers  joined  him  in  a  manufacturing  partnership. 

In  1879  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  the  enterprise  reorgan- 
ized into  a  corporation  of  which  he  became  the  president.  After  his 
death  in  1884,  he  was  succeeded  as  president  by  his  son,  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick.  By  this  time  the  business  had  developed  into  an  ex- 
tensive organization  with  a  number  of  factories  and  considerable 
foreign  outlets.  The  reaper  market  was  not  restricted  to  the  Mc- 
Cormick Corp.,  and  others  had  taken  advantage  of  the  new  demand 
for  mechanical  harvesting  devices.  Then,  in  1902,  the  organization 
known  as  International  Harvester  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  McCormick  and  a  number  of  its  competitor  companies. 

The  growth  of  the  new  company 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  became  the  first  president  of  International 
Harvester.  Through  the  j^ears  since  1902  other  companies  have  been 
brought  into  the  organization  and  the  scope  of  its  operations  has  in- 
creased tremendously.  It  is  now  a  $750,000,000  corporation  manufac- 
turing farm  implements,  tractors,  motortrucks,  industrial  power 
machinery,  refrigerators,  and  operating  its  own  coal  mines,  steel 
mills,  steamships,  twine  mills,  railroads,  and,  until  recently,  its  own 
iron  mines.  Its  manufacturing  and  raw  material  operations  extend 
to  nine  States,  to  Canada,  France,  Switzerland^  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  general  office  of  the  corporation  is  in  Chicago,  111.  Its 
product  outlets  include  9,000  dealers  and  a  number  of  company-owned 
retail  stores.    Its  American  employees  number  close  to  80,000. 

The  company  is  the  leading  producer  of  farm  machinery  in  the 
world,  and  among  its  outstanding  competitors  are  Massey-Harris, 
John  Deere,  J.  I.  Case,  Minneapolis-Moline,  and  Allis-Chalmers.  In 
its  manufacture  of  trucks  and  refrigeration  equipment,  it  competes 
with  such  firms  as  Ford,  General  Motors,  Chrysler,  and  General 
Electric.  To  maintain  its  competitive  position,  it  has  undertaken  a 
complete  postwar  reorganization  with  emphasis  on  management  on  a 
divisional  basis,  the  creation  of  new  products,  modification  of  old 
ones,  and  adoption  of  new  techniques  including  the  adaptation  of 
wartime  technological  developments. 

A  profit-making  enterprise 

The  company  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
American  corporations.    In  a  statement  before  the  Joint  Congres- 
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sional  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  on  June  26,  1947,  Fowler 
McCormick,  the  present  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  a 
^andson  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  gave  some  insight  into  its 
hnancial  structure.  He  explained  that  m  February  1947  dividends 
on  the  common  stock  were  increased  from  $3  to  $4  a  share,  a  total  in- 
crease of  $4,000,000.  In  March  1947,  prices  were  reduced  with  an 
estimated  saving  to  customers  of  $20,000,000,  and  in  April  1947  wages 
were  increased  by  $25,000,000. 

In  October  1947  another  special  dividend  of  $1  a  share  was  voted, 
increasing  to  $5  the  dividends  paid  on  each  share  of  the  common  stock 
-compared  with  $^3  paid  in  1946. 

While  there  was  the  voluntary  price  reduction  in  March  1947,  the 
•company  explains  that  higher  wages  plus  the  rising  cost  of  materials 
and  services  made  a  general  price  increase  necessary  toward  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  labor  force 

The  company's  labor  supply  is  generally  drawn  from  the  localities 
where  the  plants  and  operations  are  located.  The  manufacturing  labor 
turn-over  is  exceptionally  high;  sometimes  as  much  as  50  percent  in 
a  year.  No  figures  are  prepared  on  the  age  groups,  but  veterans  of 
World  II  have  been  hired  in  great  numbers.  Of  the  80,000  employees, 
approximately  7,000  are  women.  Many  women  were  hired  during  the 
war  for  jobs  normally  done  by  men,  and,  while  the  company  adheres 
to  a  nondiscrimination  policy,  there  is  a  general  trend  since  the  war 
to  have  women  supplanted  by  male  employees  in  the  manufacturing 
operations,  particularly  those  requiring  heavy  labor. 

SECTION  II.    HISTORY  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES 

T?ie  early  years  and  the  worha  coimcih 

The  company's  labor-relations  history  was  first  spotlighted  by  the 
Haymarket  riot  of  1886.  The  intervening  years  until  1919  were  un- 
eventful, and  in  that  year  the  Harvester  industrial  council  plan  was 
instituted.  This  purported  to  be  an  employee  representation  plan 
where  an  equal  number  of  employee  and  management  representatives 
formed  the  "works  council"  in  each  plant.    This  industrial  council 

flan  operated  until  shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
t  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much,  if  any,  credit  can  be  given  to 
employee  representation  for  the  peaceful  labor  relations  the  company 
enjoyed  from  1919  until  the  plan  was  ordered  disestablished  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  1936.  While  the  NLRB  found 
the  industrial-council  plan  met  the  requirements  of  a  "labor  organiza- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  the  Wagner  Act,  it  found  that  in  actual 
practice  there  was  not  the  free  collective  bargaining  the  act  intended 
and  the  company  claimed  existed.  The  Board  found,  among  other 
things,  that  the  company  ascribed  to  the  plan  all  beneficial  changes 
instituted  for  the  employees'  welfare,  thus,  in  the  mind  of  the  Board, 
•combating  any  organizing  efforts  by  another  union. 

In  a  case  involving  the  Fort  Wayne  Works,  the  NLRB  decided  on 
November  12, 1936,  that  the  industrial  council  plan  was  dominated  and 
interfered  with  by  the  company  to  such  an  extent  that  it  violated  sec- 
tion 8  (2)  of  the  Wagner  Act.  The  NLRB  then  ordered  the  plan 
disestablished. 
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The  company  first  decided  to  appeal  this  decision,  b^^^  changed  i^s 
mind,  although  it  withheld  disavowal  of  the  plan  unti  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  Wagner  Act  constitutional  m  April  Vd^^i. 

The  independent  tmions  .  . 

In  1986  and  1937  a  number  of  unions  were  actively  organizing  in  the 
various  works  operated  by  the  company.    Most  of  these  unions  were 

^^A\foTfoTlowi?g\  decision  in  the  Fort  Wayne  case,  several 

inside  unions  became  active,  and  when  the  industrial  council  plan  was 
canceled  in  1937,  these  inside  unions  came  into  being  as  Independents^ 
In  a  later  case  involving  six  of  the  company's  plants,  the  NLRB  found 
these  newly  formed  independent  unions  company-dominated  and  fos- 
tered  to  fight  off  the  inroads  of  the  CIO.  In  that  case,  decided  m  1941, 
the  NLRB  ordered  the  independent  unions  disestablished. 
Recognition  of  the  F ami  Equipment  Workers,  CIO 

Following  that  decision,  the  United  Farm  Equipment  and  Metal 
Workers  of  America,  CIO,  were  successful  in  winning  f^^tions  and 
now  represent  about  30,000  production  employees  at  11  Haivester 
plants. 

The  United  Auto  Workers 

The  next  largest  union  in  the  picture  is  the  United  Automobile,  Air- 
craft and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America,  ClU.  Ihis 
union  is  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  production  employees  in  six 
plants  making  industrial  power  equipment  and  trucks,  and  covering 
approximately  17,000  workers. 

The  other  v/nions 

The  company  deals  with  a  great  many  unions  other  than  the^^ 
and  the  UAW,  among  these  being  the  United  bteelworkers  (CIO), 
Progressive  Steel  Workers,  Progressive  Mine  Workers  the  National 
Maritime  Union  (CIO) ,  the  Pattern  Makers  League  ( AFL) ,  the  I  AM, 
Great  Lakes  Engineers'  Brotherhood,  the  Die  Sinkers  Conference 
(AFL) ,  the  Teamsters,  the  UOPWA,  and  a  number  of  others.  In  ail, 
it  deals  with  23  international  unions,  three  unaffiliated  unions,  and 
195  locals. 
The  prohlefn  of  jurisdiction 

There  has  been  little  jurisdictional  trouble  among  the  unions,  but 
there  is  the  distinct  possibilitv  of  membership  shifts  since  both  iJs 
and  UAW  operate  in  the  farm-implement  field.  Also,  the  UAAV  has 
complied  with  the  registration  and  non-Communist  affidavit  require- 
ments of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  while  FE  to  date  has  not  done  so. 

Emphasis  on  dealings  with  FE-CIO 

Most  of  the  company's  present  difficulties  are  encountered  with  the 
Farm  Equipment  Workers.  Because  of  this,  and  since  a  report  on  all 
the  company's  collective  bargaining  would  be  unduly  complicated,, 
this  report  is  devoted  to  dealings  with  the  FE,  with  a  few  comparisons 
made  to  relations  with  the  UAW. 

The  FE^s  pace-setter  claim 

Indications  are  that  the  FE  is  to  a  degree  at  least  the  pace  setter  for 
other  unions  at  Harvester.    This  subject  is  open  to  some  question,  but 
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Since  FE  represents  30,000  of  the  approximately  80,000  employed  by 
the  company,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  difficulties  stem  from  that 
fact,  smce  the  company  would  be  reluctant  to  capitulate  to  the  demands 
of  a  union  representing  so  many  people  when  the  other  unions  would 
naturally  insist  on  correspondingly  favorable  terms. 

While  the  various  craft  unions  are  classed  as  more  highly  skilled 
and  are  generally  better  paid  than  the  production  workers,  the  pace- 
setter issue  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly  because  the  great  majority  of 
the  employees  are  engaged  in  production  duties  and  their  terms  are 
smular  regardless  of  which  union  represents  them. 

However,  if  the  FE  is  really  the  pace  setter  as  it  claims,  the  UAW 
certainly  does  not  go  unnoticed.  It  has  appeared  on  the  same  ballot 
with  FE  in  two  NLRB  elections  in  the  Harvester  chain  within  the 
past  several  years,  losing  the  fii*st  and  winning  the  second.  UAW 
officials  are  unwilling  to  concede  the  pace-setting  role  to  FE.  Althout^h 
only  17,000  of  UAW's  nearly  1,000,000  members  are  Harvester  em- 
ployees, both  unions  operate  in  the  same  field  and  FE  recently  rebuffed 
a  public  invitation  from  UAW  to  join  the  auto  workers'  union  under 
the  newly  strengthened  leadership  of  Walter  Reuther. 

High  incidervce  of  work  stoppages 

One  of  the  most  significant  items  in  the  companv's  dealings  with 
FE  is  the  number  of  stoppages  in  which  this  unioirhas  participated. 
In  1945  FE  was  involved  in  130  of  164  stoppages,  representing  79 
percent  of  the  company  total.  In  1946  they  were  in  97  of  125,  for 
a  77-percent  average.  In  1947,  up  to  October  1,  they  participated 
in  155  of  176  stoppages,  for  an  average  of  88  percent.  In  the  same 
period  the  UAW  had  20,  16,  and  15  stoppages,  for  percentages  of 
12,  12,  and  8  of  the  totals.  Statistics  are  not  available  to  show 
precisely  the  various  reasons  for  these  many  FE  stoppages,  but  indica- 
tions are  that  the  vast  majority  arises  from  unsettled  grievances; 
and  no  stoppage  has  been  very  long,  with  the  exception  of  the  strike 
in  1946,  which  involved  all  FE  locals,  and  the  one  in  1947  witli  the 
Louisville  local. 

Specific  cotTvpany  complaints 

Company  officials  claim  nearly  all  their  trouble  stems  from  what 
they  choose  to  call  the  radical  and  irresponsible  leadei-ship  of  the 
Farm  Equipment  Workers.  The  company  expressed  this  view  in  a 
letter  to  its  farm-equipment  employees  on  October  20, 1947.  suggesting 
that  the  employees  get  new  leadei*s;  that  the  company  believes  it 
cannot  deal  with  the  present  officials,  claiming  they  are  more  inter- 
ested in  promoting  chaos  than  in  achieving  any  semblance  of  indus- 
trial peace.  In  promoting  this  chaotic  condition,  the  company  alleges 
that  union  officials  promote  complaints,  make  no  intelligent*  attempt 
to  screen  grievances,  and  take  every  issue,  regardless  of  merit,  to 
arbitration.  The  company  looks  on  this  as  a  harassing  action  since 
It  is  forced  to  prepare  a  defense  and  call  witnesses  to  the  arbitration 
proceeding,  and  all  too  often  finds  that  at  the  last  minute  the  union 
withdraws  the  charge. 

Another  general  complaint  which  the  company  feels  is  veiy  difficult 
to  deal  with  is  that  union  officials  have  indoctrinated  the  employees 
with  the  theory  that  a  high  piece  output,  regardless  of  quality,  should 
be  the  workers'  main  concern.     Elaborating  on  this  allegation,  the 
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company  charges  the  FE  with  a  persistent,  deliberate  campaign  by 
stewards  and  grievance  men  which  results  in  many  employees  operat- 
ing on  this  poor- workmanship  basis— and  in  such  a  way  that  they 
take  advantage  of  allowance  rates  but  avoid  the  penalty  of  not  bemg 
paid  for  work  spoiled  through  their  own  fault. 

The  v/nion  complaints 

Generally  speaking,  the  union  complaints  cover  a  wider  range  than 
those  of  the  companv,  and  most  of  those  mentioned  here  come  from 

theFE.  '  ^  .        ^  1      1       • 

Both  the  UAW  and  the  FE  agree  the  company  is  unduly  slow  in 
answering  grievances.  Company  officials  operate  within  the  time 
limits  specified  in  the  contracts,  but  the  general  union  complaint  is 
that  they  wait  until  the  last  minute,  when  an  answer  given  earlier 
would  head  off  employee  restlessness.  The  UAW  joins  the  FE  in 
one  other  complaint.  It  is  the  observation  of  both  unions  that  ^o 
often  the  foreman  says  he  cannot  give  an  on-the-spot  answer.  He 
gives  his  reply  after  checking  up,  and  the  unions  say  that  in  the 
meantime  he  invariablv  talks  with  the  industrial-relations  manager 
and  secures  an  answer  from  him  which  he  then  gives  to  the  union 
steward.  This,  of  coui-se,  results  in  the  certainty  of  the  same  answer 
from  the  industrial-relations  manager  when  the  grievance  comes  to 
him  in  the  second  step.  The  next  phase  is  the  submission  of  the 
grievance  to  the  plant  manager,  and  the  FE  says  that  almost  invariably 
plant  managers  back  up  the  decision  of  the  industrial-relations  depart- 
ment. While  contact  with  the  UAW  is  somewhat  superficial,  the  FE 
is  unanimous  in  this  complaint. 

Another  point  with  which  the  FE  is  dissatisfied  is  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  a  company  policy  established  at  the  general  office.  They 
accuse  the  various  works  managers  of  a  flat  refusal  to  properly  discuss 
a  grievance  i^i  the  third  step,  the  inevitable  answer,  according  to  union 
spokesmen,  being  '*If  you  aren't  satisfied,  take  it  to  arbitration." 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  bone  of  contention  in  the  industrial  rela- 
tions of  FE  and  the  Harvester  Co.  The  unioYi  feels  the  company 
has  deliberately  adopted  a  policy  of  sending  every  grievance  to  arbi- 
tration with  the  full  knowledge  that  by  so  doing  it  subjects  the  inter- 
national and  local  unions  to  an  unbearable  expense.  Incidentally,  the 
fee  for  the  arbitrator  is  split  by  the  company  and  the  union  on  a  50-50 
basis.  Union  ofticials  say  each  grievance  is  legitimate  and  they  are 
morally  bound  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  employee  concerned- 
even  though  the  net  gain  for  the  individual  will  be  minute  compared 
with  the  expense  to  the  union  to  have  the  issue  adjudicated  in  his  favor. 
They  feel  that  this  persistent  refusal  to  adjust  grievances  and  the 
insistence  on  arbitration  is  coldly  calculated  by  the  company  to  break 
the  union  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  the  proceedings. 

Another  point  which  the  union  feels  is  a  union-breaking  instrument 
is  also  closely  tied  up  with  the  great  number  of  arbitrations.  That  is 
the  company's  refusal  to  accept  an  arbitrator's  award  in  a  given  situ- 
ation as  establishing  a  principle  that  can  be  followed  in  similar  situ- 
ations in  the  future.  They  believe  that  should  the  company  allow 
the  establishment  of  a  principle  in  one  case,  it  would  remove  the  need 
to  file  and  arbitrate  the  same  and  similar  grievances  in  the  great  num- 
bers they  do  now.    The  company  says  it  cannot  establish  a  precedent 
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on  every  award  because  by  doinu  so  the  arbitrators  would  be  put  in  a 
position  of  rewriting  the  contract  rather  than  adjudicating  issues 
arising  under  it. 

Again  on  this  point  of  establishing  precedents,  the  union  claims  that 
the  company's  interpretation  of  the  contract  and  instructions  to  the 
TOiks  managers  regarding  the  contract  come  from  men  in  the  general 
offices  who  do  not  participate  in  the  negotiations  and  thus  have  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

Another  situation  which  the  FE  says  adds  weight  to  its  opinion 
that  the  company  has  deliberately  set  out  to  break  its  union  is  the 
letters  President  McCaffrey  sends  to  the  employees.  They  are  par- 
ticularly incensed  with  the  letter  of  October  20,  referred  to  earlier,  in 
which  McCaifrey  told  the  FE  members  that  their  leaders  were  irre- 
sponsible radicals  and  advised  the  rank  and  file  to  get  new  leaders  if 
tliey  hoped  to  obtain  industrial  peace.  Union  officers  claim  the  letter 
served  only  to  solidify  the  sentiment  of  rank-and-file  members  behind 
their  leaders,  but  at  this  stage  it  is  too  early  to  speculate  on  the  results. 

The  19i6  strike  of  FE  members  at  11  plants 

The  recent  labor-relations  history  of  the  company  has  been  high- 
lighted by  this  succession  of  complaints  and  was  punctuated  by  a 
serious  strike  of  about  3  months'  duration  in  1946.  The  issues  in  that 
dispute,  according  to  the  FE,  were  wage  adjustments  and  the  inclusion 
of  arbitration  machinery.  However,  the  company  flatly  contradicts 
the  union  on  this  and  claims  that  the  real  reason  for  the  lengthy  strike 
was  the  company's  insistence  on  deleting  the  wartime  maintenance-of- 
membership  clause.  Company  officials  claim  this  clause  was  agreed 
to  in  War  Labor  Board  proceedings  and  that  with  the  end  of  the  war, 
they  insisted  on  a  i-eturn  to  what  they  consider  one  of  the  fundamental 
prerogatives  of  management— the  hiring  and  firing  of  employees, 
regardless  of  good  standing  in  any  union.  The  strike  was  finally 
settled  and  a  contract  signed,  providing  for  wage  increases,  the  inclu- 
sion of  arbitration  machinery,  and  a  check-off  of  union  dues  with  an 
escape  period. 

All  plants  operated  by  FE  members  were  shut  down.  The  UAW, 
the  steelworkers,  and  other  production  employees,  did  not  participate. 
The  only  other  unions  involved  were  some  of  the  smaller  craft  units 
like  the  pattern  makers  who,  because  they  work  in  FE  plants,  had 
nothing  to  do  since  the  principal  operation  was  stopped. 

In  connection  with  this  1946  strike,  company  officials  believe  approx- 
imately 75  percent  of  the  strikers  secured  gainful  employment  else- 
where, while  union  officers  insist  that  the  company  was  very  successful 
in  boycotting  them.  The  union  claims  that  because  of  the  economic 
dominance  of  the  company  in  the  various  towns  outside  of  Chicago, 
other  employers  simply  refused  to  hire  anyone  whose  last  place  of  em- 
ployment was  International  Harvester.  They  ascribe  some  of  this 
influence  to  the  position  President  McCaffrey  holds  on  the  board  of 
dii-ectors  of  NAM.  While  union  officers  minimize  the  interim  employ- 
ment in  Chicago,  thev  agree  that  the  strikers  were  more  successful  in 
getting  part-time  jobs  there  than  they  were  in  the  smaller  towns. 
Neither  company  nor  union  has  any  data  available  to  show  to  what 
extent  employees  worked  at  other  jobs  during  the  strike,  and  the 
union  followed  the  standard  practice  of  securing  relief  contributions 
for  needy  strikers'  families  during  the  period. 
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Limited  UA  W  strike  in  19i7 

On  August  16,  1947,  the  companv  concluded  a  stormy  session  with 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  arising  from  the  union  suability  clause  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  UAW  unit  at  the  Indianapolis  plant 
struck  for  10  days  on  the  issue,  allegedly  because  of  intraunion  fac- 
tionalism. The  stated  policy  of  the  UAW  international  was  to  secure 
a  blanket  immunity  from  suits  against  it.  The  contract  was  finally 
signed  a  week  before  the  August  22  dead  line,  and  provided  that  in 
cases  of  unauthorized  strikes  the  union  would  post  notices  disavowing 
the  strike  and  ordering  the  members  back  to  work,  and  take  such  fur- 
ther steps  as  it,  "in  its  discretion,  considers  reasonable  and  appropri- 
ate under  the  circumstances"  to  make  the  notice  effective.  In  return, 
the  company  agreed  not  to  sue  in  cases  of  unauthorized  strikes  and 
stoppages  when  the  union  met  these  requirements.  The  clause  ha^ 
not  yet  been  used,  since  relations  in  the  past  few  months  with  UAW 
have  been  very  peaceful. 

Coinpany  attitude  toward  UAW 

The  company  considers  the  UAW  a  difficult  union  to  deal  with  in 
that  it  tries  to  get  everything  it  can  for  its  members.  However,  com- 
pany officers  place  it  in  a  separate  category  from  FE  since,  despite  its 
militant  efforts  for  better  conditions,  it,  in  their  opinion,  abides  by  a 
contract  once  negotiated. 

SECTION   III.    PRESENT  AGREEMENT 

Since  the  company  deals  with  so  many  different  unions,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  analyze  each  contract,  and  the  comments  that  follow  in  this 
section  are  restricted  to  the  FE  agreement. 

Urdon  security 

Company  policy  rejects  any  proposal  which  would  require  that  a 
man  be  a  union  member  in  good  standing  to  get  or  keep  his  job.  It  is 
particularly  emphatic  in  its  view  that  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  man- 
agement is  the  right  to  maintain  strict  control  of  its  own  labor  supply. 
Its  lengthy  strike  in  1946  found  the  company  and  the  Farm  Equip- 
ment Workers  stalemated  on  the  issue  of  maintenance  of  membei^hip. 
The  strike  was  settled  and  that  contract  signed  for  check-off  only  with 
a  7-day  escape  period. 

Prodiictivity 

It  is  provided  that  the  management  will  determine  the  products, 
the  schedules  of  production,  and  the  type  of  equipment  to  be  used. 

Wage  rates  and  differentials 

Wages  are  computed  on  a  day-rate  basis  and  incentive  piece  rates, 
depending  on  the  job.  There  are  geographical  differentials  set  up, 
and  this  feature  precipitated  the  1947  strike  at  the  Louisville  tractor 
plant  where  the  FE  demanded  that  the  Louisville  arexi  be  placed  m  a 
higher-rate  category  than  the  company  wished.  That  point  was  com- 
promised, and  the  strike  was  settled  after  a  6-week  struggle. 

The  grievance  procedure 

The  handling  of  gi-ievances  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  com- 
pany's relations  with  the  FE.    The  procedure  provides  that  the  griev- 
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ance  be  taken  up  at  step  1  between  the  employee  concerned  or  the  union 
steward  and  the  foreman,  the  answer  to  be  given  within  3  days;  step 
2  between  the  plant  grievance  committee  and  the  manager  of  the  in- 
dustrial-relations department,  the  grievance  to  be  submitted  to  this 
step  2  days  prior  to  a  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  discussed  with  the 
industrial-relations  manager  who  is  required  to  give  his  answer  in 
writing  to  the  union  within  5  days  following  the  meeting;  step  3 
between  the  plant  grievance  committee  of  the  union  and  the  works 
manager  with  the  same  time  limits  as  step  2;  step  4  provides  for  sub- 
mission of  unsettled  grievances  to  final  and  bindnig  arbitration. 

The  cost  of  the  grievance  procedwre 

The  company  bears  the  expense  of  investigating  and  discussing 
grievances  when  the  time  devoted  thereto  is  spent  at  the  work  site. 
The  expense  varies  with  the  activity  of  union  stewards  and  grievance 
men  at  the  various  works,  and  there  is  the  feeling  among  some  com- 
pany officials  that  many  of  the  stewards  and  grievance  men  are  more 
interested  in  devoting  their  time  to  promoting  grievances  than  they 
are  in  working  at  their  assigned  jobs.  Many  stewards  and  grievance 
men  habitually  spend  almost  40  hours  a  week  on  grievance  matters. 
The  expense  to  the  company  for  this  activity  sometimes  is  as  high  as 
$3,000  a  month  at  East  Moline,  111.,  the  most  sensitive  plant  in  the 
entire  chain. 

Arbitrations 

There  are  three  arbitrators  named  in  the  FE  contract.  This  ar- 
rangement was  arrived  at  in  May  1947.  Both  company  and  union 
seem  to  agree  that  a  single  permanent  arbitrator  would  be  more 
satisfactory,  but  neither  appears  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  naming 
an  arbitrator  who  might  prove  partial  to  the  other  side. 

The  recent  trend  in  the  FE  is  one  of  filing  grievances  in  great  num- 
.  ber,  the  vast  majority  of  which  are  denied  by  company  officials  and 
then  submitted  to  arbitration  by  the  union.  The  company  states  that 
411  cases  were  submitted  to  arbitration  during  1947,  and  that  these 
cases  represented  425  grievances.  The  FE  claims  that  approximately 
1,000  cases  were  arbitrated.  The  parties  disagree  in  their  method  of 
counting.  For  instance,  at  East  Moline,  27  individuals  filed  separate 
claims  on  the  same  wage  issue.  The  company  considers  this  as  one 
isfeue,  while  the  FE  calls  it  27.  The  union  calls  it  27  victories,  and  the 
company  regards  it  as  1  loss.  Thus,  until  more  specific  data  are  avail- 
able, it  is  not  clear  whose  position  is  more  often  upheld,  nor  can  the 
exact  number  of  real  issues  be  determined.  But  regardless  of  the 
statistics,  it  is  clear  that  by  normal  industry  standards,  the  figure  will 
approach  astronomical  proportions;  and  the  arbitrators  do  not  have 
time  to  keep  the  hearings  current. 

FE  memhers*  dissatisfactian 

With  this  enormous  number  of  arbitrations,  there  is  the  inevitable 
condition  of  grievances  piling  up.  A  number  of  union  officials  stated 
there  is  definite  membership  dissatisfaction  with  the  union  because 
of  its  failure  to  settle  grievances  in  fairly  rapid  time.  Evidently, 
each  member  feels  that  his  grievance  is  urgently  important  and  the 
union  is  then  faced  with  the  problem  of  explaining  to  him  why  it  has 
been  denied,  or  why  union  officers  may  decide  that,  because  of  the 
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expense  involved,  it  cannot  be  arbitrated.  These,  officers  say  there 
are  definite  signs  among  the  members  that  many  will  take  advantage 
of  the  escape  period  when  the  contract  is  renewed  for  the  sole  reason 
that  they  feel  their  money  paid  in  union  dues  is  not  bringing  any 
return  in  the  way  of  satisfactorily  handled  grievances. 

Alleged  S'pv/rious  grievoAices 

Several  company  officers  brought  out  another  point  which  naight  in- 
dicate that  stewards  and  committeemen  occasionally  submit  grievances 
to  justify  the  time  they  spend  on  union  matters ;  that  they  actually  pro- 
mote or  invent  grievances,  and  that  the  complaints  do  not  always  origi- 
nate with  the  allegedly  aggrieved  employee.  They  explained  that  m 
many  cases  when  the  answer  is  given  to  an  employee  telling  hmi  why 
his  grievance  is  denied,  that  is  his  first  knowledge  that  a  grievance 
had  been  filed  on  his  behalf.  Company  officers  attribute  this  condition 
solely  to  overactive  stewards  and  committeemen  who  are  more  anxious 
to  stir  up  trouble  than  they  are  to  work  at  their  assigned  jobs. 

The  nature  of  the  grievances 

Grievances  have  steadily  increased  in  number  during  the  last  3  years. 
Company  officials  agree  that  the  situation  was  not  helped  by  employee 
confusion  in  the  transition  from  wartime  laxity  to  a  precise  peacetune 
interpretation  of  the  contract.  However,  they  blame  the  FE  for  this. 
They  feel  that  the  transition  to  peacetime  standards  is  just  one  in  a 
series  of  situations  the  FE  has  used  to  promote  unrest,  stir  up  ill  will, 
harass  the  company,  and  convince  as  many  members  as  it  can  that  labor 
relations  with  Harvester  is  and  must  be  class  warfare. 

The  union,  however,  is  just  as  vehement  in  charging  that  an  anti- 
.  union  company  policv,  implemented  at  all  levels  by  supervisors,  is  the 

source  of  all  the  trouble.  '  . 

The  grievances  cover  a  wide  field,  with  disputes  over  piecework 
prices,  allowance  rates,  time  studies,  seniority,  and  job  assignments  m 
the  forefront.  About  the  only  point  on  which  both  parties  agree  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  FE  grievances  relates  to  the  piecework  prices 
and  the  allowance  rates. 

» 

Company  policy  on  discriminati/)n 

The  company  has  a  liberal  antidiscrimination  policy  embodied  in  its 
union  agreements.  It  provides  that  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
against  an  employee  because  of  race,  sex,  political,  or  religious  affilia- 
tion or  nationality.  The  company's  thinking  on  this  is  that  it  must  be 
developed  slowly,  that  whenever  an  issue  is  faced  it  must  be  dealt 
with  firmly  and  finally  when  it  is  first  presented.  While  it  has  not  been 
developed  to  a  point  where  Negroes  are  in  all  phases  of  the  company's 
operations,  they  are  brought  in  or  promoted  when  the  occasion  war- 
rants. The  officials  realize  that  this  problem  is  very  sensitive  and  they 
do  not  fashion  themselves  as  "crusaders."  There  have  been  several 
tests  of  strength  on  the  issue  recently ;  one  of  them  involved  a  wildcat 
stoppage  at  the  Farmall  Works  in  Rock  Island,  111.  Employees  in  what 
had  theretofore  been  known  as  a  "white  man's  department"  walked 
out  in  protest  against  the  transfer  to  that  department  of  a  competent 
Negro  worker.  The  FE  and  the  company  cooperated  on  the  issue, 
and  the  stoppage  was  brought  to  an  end  in  about  2  days.  The  trans- 
ferred employee  was  retained  in  the  new  department.    They  cited  a 
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similar  instance  where  a  chief  stenographer  of  many  years'  experience 
in  the  general  office  protested  against  the  pro[)osed  hiring  of  a  Jewish 
girl  to  work  in  her  department.  Officials  asserted  the  company  iwlicy 
and  informed  the  older  employee  that  this  was  a  matter  of  management 
prerogative  which  would  be  enforced.  Both  incidents  have  passed,  the 
employees  are  working  out  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  differences  have 
been  forgotten.  There  are  niany  Negroes  in  the  Harvester  general 
office,  but  none  in  policymaking  positions.  It  is  apparently  taken  for 
granted  by  the  employees  that  the  antidiscrimination  policy  will  be 
strongly  enforced.  Miss  Sarah  Southall,  who  was  a  member  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt's  first  FEPC  advistory  group,  directs  the  com- 
pany's policies  on  racial  relations  in  her  capacity  as  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  industrial  relations. 

SECTION   IV.    OTIIEK   LABOR  POLICIES  OUTSIDE  THE   AGREEMENT 

Orientation  of  new  employees 

The  company  carries  on  an  elaborate  training  program.  The  first 
step  is  an  orientation  course  for  new  employees.  This  is  presented  in 
five  sessions  where  the  employees  are  told  of  the  company's  operations, 
its  policies,  its  products,  its  organization,  and  any  practices  peculiar  to 
the  plant  where  the  new  employee  will  work.  This  orientation  pro- 
gram is  generally  designed  to  be  noncontroversial,  and  the  only  men- 
tion of  labor  unions  occurs  in  the  discussion  of  the  company's  policies. 
Labor  relations  are  mentioned  there  only  to  the  extent  that  unions  are 
ceiliHed  and  recognized  by  the  company;  that  the  employee  may  or 
may  not  join  if  he  wishes,  and  whichever  way  he  decides  will  not  alffect 
his  relationship  with  the  company.  Several  FE  officers  stated  that 
company  spokesmen  have  at  times  attempted  what  seemed  to  be  anti-' 
union  indoctrination,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  union  has  no  com- 
plaint and  expressed  a  lack  of  interest  in  this  orientation  series. 

Premanagernal  training 

There  is  also  a  leadership  course,  which  is  a  premanagerial  training 
program,  given  at  each  of  the  works.  Pros|)ective  supervisory  em- 
ployees are  interviewed,  given  an  intelligence  test,  and  enrollment  is 
voluntary.  There  is  no  specific  promise  of  a  managerial  job  attached  to 
this  training  but,  as  a  general  rule,  if  a  man  shows  interest  and  com- 
petence, he  will  be  promoted.  FE  officers  say  that  this  coui-se  has 
been  used  at  times  to  draw  able  union  officers  into  the  ranks  of  manage- 
ment. However,  they  realize  that  this  type  of  employee  advancement 
is  unavoidable,  and  while  they  impugn  tlie  company's  motives,  they  do 
not  think  too  seriously  of  this  leadership  course  as  a  potential  union- 
wrecking  instrument,  since  it  gets  at  least  some  men  into  management 
ranks  with  understanding  and  sympathy  for  unions. 

The  question  of  foremen^s  unions 

While  some  militant  union  members  have  been  promoted  to  super- 
visory ix)sitions,  the  company  has  not  been  faced  with  the  issue  of  a 
foremen's  union  in  any  of  its  FE  plants.  Supervisory  employees  are 
excluded  from  the  appropriate  unit  in  the  FE  contracts,  and  no 
separate  foremen's  group  has  made  any  demand  on  the  company  for 
recognition  at  plants  repi-esented  by  FE. 


The  Wisconsin  Steel  Works  in  Chicago  is  the  only  plant  whe  e  a 
foremen's  issue  was  raised.  At  that  plant,  the  ^LRB  ordered  electi^^^^ 
for  two  units  of  foremen.  The  general  foremen  voted  agamst  a  union 
but  the  group  comprised  of  the  foremen  and  assistant  foremen  voted 
for  union  representation.  The  company  refused  to  ^cognize  the  miion 
and  intended  to  fight  the  case  through  the  courts.  However,  the^  i  aft- 
Hartley  law  was  passed  in  the  interim,  and  the  issue  has  not  been 
pressed  by  either  side. 
Foremen  training  at  th^  various  works 

Each  plant  has  conducted  a  training  course  for  its  own  foremen  for 
many  years.  The  FE  feels  that  this  course  has  been  used  completely 
to  indoctrinate  foremen  with  the  antiunion  thinking  which  it  ascribes 
to  the  Harvester  Co.  Again,  they  profess  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
course  and  indicate  that  it  is  simply  a  part  of  what  they  consider  the 
basic  struggle  between  labor  and  capital. 

The  new  central  school  for  foremen 

Beginning  December  1,  1947.  the  company  instituted  a  new  course 
for  foremen,  to  be  presented  at  the  company's  central  school  in  Chicago, 
with  supervisors  from  the  rank  of  assistant  foreman  invited  to  attend. 
It  is  rather  elaborate  and  is  designed  to  give  the  foreman  a  better 
understanding  of  the  many  facets  of  his  job.  It  is  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  training  division,  is  a  3-week  program,  paid  for  by 
the  company,  with  the  subjects  covered  by  company  personnel  and 
qualifiecf  experts  from  a  number  of  Chicago  col  eges.  Union-manage- 
ment relationships  will  be  discussed  extensively,  covering  the  back- 
ground and  history  of  unionization,  the  characteristics  of  unions,  the 
relationship  of  foremen  to  unions,  the  foreman's  place  as  a  member 
of  management,  the  company's  over-all  policy  on  labor  relations  and 
how  the  foreman  should  implement  this  policy  at  his  own  level. 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  nationally  known  union  officer  make  a  talk  at 
the  beginning  of  each  3- week  program,  but  the  FE  has  not  been  asked 

^The  FE  officers  said  they  had  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  new 
school,  its  course,  or  its  purposes  to  comment  on  it  at  this  time.  They 
indicated  their  feeling  that  it  was  probably  a  centralization  of  the 
"antiunion"  instructions  heretofore  given  at  the  various  plants. 

General  welfare  program 

The  company^s  employee  service  and  welfare  activities  may  be  gen- 
erally classified  into  an  after-hour  educational  program  and  several 
plans,  such  as  benefit  association,  group  hospitalization,  and  group  life 
insurance  plans,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  various  company  publica- 
tions and  advertising  media. 

After 'hours  education 

The  after-hours  educational  program  was  begun  in  1934  at  the  Can- 
ton, 111.,  plant.  It  progressed  very  slowly  and  has  been  operating  now 
on  a  major  scale  for  about  a  year.  Any  employee  who  is  interested  is 
eligible.  It  costs  him  nothing  except  pencil  and  paper,  and  some  of 
the  courses  admit  employees'  wives.  The  list  of  subjects  is  extwisive, 
and  the  company  will  establish  any  type  of  course  m  which  a  sufficient 
number  of  employees  express  interest  and  for  which  facilities  are  avail- 
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able.  The  subjects  run  all  the  way  from  economics  to  fly  casting. 
Employee  cooperation  is  described  by  company  officers  as  excellent  and 
the  company  feels  that  whatever  benefits  the  employee,  whatever  keeps 
him  thinking,  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  company.  The  com- 
pany does  not  direct  the  course:  it  leaves  that  up  to  the  teachers,  who 
are  selected  from  the  best  available  authorities  on  the  subject  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  course  is  offered.  These  teachers  are  paid  at  the 
prevailing  rates  and  in  many  cases  are  local  professors  from  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  FE  expressed  a  complete  lack  of  interest  in  this  program  ex- 
plaining that  it  is  up  to  the  employee  himself  to  take  such  a  coui-se  if 
he  wishes.  However,  it  will  take  issue  with  the  company  should  it 
learn  of  any  attempt  to  use  these  courses  to  indoctrinate  employees  with 
antiunion  feeling.  Thus  far,  FE  has  neither  heard  nor  noticed  any 
such  attempt  and  has  no  quarrel  with  the  company  on  this  educational 
program. 

Pension^  hospitalization^  and  insurance  programs 

A  pension  plan  was  instituted  in  1908,  financed  by  the  company^ 
Payments  were  based  on  length  of  service.  When  the  social-security 
laws  became  effective  on  January  1,  1937,  service  credits  were  frozen^ 
However,  employees  continue  to  draw  pension  payments  based  on  serv- 
ice time  accumulated  prior  to  1937. 

The  Employees'  Benefit  Association,  also  established  in  1908,  pro- 
vides for  aisability,  pregnancy,  and  dismemberment  benefits  to  em- 
ployees who  participate.  The  rate  of  contribution  to  this  association 
varies  with  the  weekly  salary  of  the  individual.  Group  life  insurance 
and  group  hospitalization  plans  are  the  usual  type.  Hospital  and  sur- 
gical benefits  are  available  under  the  hospitalization  plan  for  employees 
and  their  dependents. 

Participation  in  the  Employees'  Benefit  Association  and  group 
hospitalization  plan  ceases  wnen  an  employee  leaves  the  company,  but 
he  retains  any  paid-up  pension  or  life-insurance  rights  to  which  he  may 
already  be  entitled. 

The  unions,  FE  included,  have  not  injected  themselves  into  the  oper- 
ation of  these  insurance,  hospitalization,  and  pension  plans. 

SECTION   V.     UNION   BARGAINING    METHODS   AND   PROCEDURES 

The  union  negotiators 

Within  the  FE  there  is  a  Harvester  council  which  does  the  union's 
bargaining.  Gerald  Fielde,  the  international  secretary-treasurer,  is 
the  chairman.  The  six  district  presidents  participate  and,  while  the 
locals  elect  their  representatives,  the  international  encourages  them 
to  send  the  local  president  and  chairman  of  the  grievance  committee 
into  the  negotiations.  This  Harvester  council  adds  up  to  an  unwieldy 
number,  so  a  committee  is  appointed  from  its  members'to  conduct  the 
active  bargaining  when  negotiations  are  under  way.  The  others  not 
on  the  committee  serve  as  advisers.  The  contract  is  drawn  up  by  this 
committee  with  company  officers  and  then  submitted  to  the  separate 
locals  for  ratification.  There  is  some  question  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  international  affects  these  negotiations  or  what  voice  the  locals  have 
in  bargaining.  According  to  the  company,  Mr.  Fielde  and  several  of 
the  district  presidents  are  the  guiding  forces  for  the  union,  and  the 


other  representatives  do  not  have  much  to  say  in  the  "across  the  table'* 
dealings.  A  specimen  contract  is  drawn  in  these  top-level  negotia- 
tions. The  paper  is  initialed  by  the  union  representatives  and  com- 
pany officers.  Then,  when  it  is  ratified  by  each  local  involved,  a  definite 
agreement  is  written  and  signed  by  each  at  the  plant  level. 

2'env/re  of  contracts 

The  FE  contract  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis  as  is  the  UAW,  but  the 
other  union  contracts  differ  greatly  m  tenure. 

Cla^s  warfare  charge 

Company  officials  take  the  strong  position  that  the  FE  international 
officers,  whom  they  describe  as  irresponsible  radicals,  are  the  dominant 
personalities  and  that  their  concept  of  labor  relations  is  simply  class 
warfare.  The  company  is  vehement  in  its  position  that  these  officers 
are  not  interested  in  industrial  peace  and  that  all  their  activity,  includ- 
ing contract  negotiations,  is  aimed  at  fomenting  unrest  and  creating 
distrust  for  the  company  in  the  minds  of  all  the  employees. 

Apparently  there  is  little  chance  for  effective  intra-union  differences, 
and  the  present  leaders  of  the  FE'have  a  very  firm  grip  on  the  organiza- 
tion. 

FE  inter natioruiVs  view  of  the  arbitration  question 

Again,  regarding  arbitrations,  the  final  decision  on  whether  a  case 
will  be  arbitrated  rests  with  the  FE  international  office.  The  officers 
say  that  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  arbitration  they  are  forced 
to  withdraw  many  cases  which  they  feel  have  merit,  and  they  insist  the 
company  forces  these  issues  to  arbitration  by  a  consistent  refusal  to  be 
reasonable  in  the  earlier  steps — and  that  they  do  so  in  the  hope  of 
wrecking  the  union  financially. 

Wildcat  strikes— FE 

The  FE  disclaims  any  union  leadership  in  the  great  many  stoppages 
of  the  past  few  years.  It  says  they  are  all  wildcat.  However,  they  are 
supported  to  the  extent  that  the  union  officers  invariably  do  what  they 
can  to  settle  the  issue  in  favor  of  the  members.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  company  will  not  discuss  the  grievance  while  the  stoppage 
continues,  and  in  order. to  make  discussions  possible  the  FE  generally 
cooperates  by  getting  the  men  back  to  work. 

Wildcat  strikes— UAW 

While  the  United  Auto  Workers'  recent  change  in  leadership  opens  a 
separate  chapter  in  Harvester  labor  history,  the  company  believes 
that  the  union  will  adhere  to  its  practice  of  the  past  of  living  up  to  the 
terms  of  a  contract  once  negotiated.  It  does  not  underestimate  the 
militancy  or  bargaining  power  of  the  UAW  but  says  that  unlike  its 
experience  with  FE,  it  has  found  UAW  responsible  in  abiding  by  its 
contracts. 

The  contract  with  UAW  negotiated  Aujgust  16, 1947,  referred  to  in 
section  II,  contains  a  clause  providing  that  m  case  of  a  wildcat  stoppage, 
the  union  will  post  notices  announcing  that  the  stoppage  is  unauthor- 
ized and  will  take  any  other  action  which  in  its  discretion  it  believes 
will  bring  the  strike  to  an  end.  No  case  has  developed  yet  to  test 
cooperation  under  this  clause. 
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FE  use  of  Federal  agenies 

The  FE  made  extensive  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  NLRB  prior  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  It  has  also  used  the  facilities  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  the  Mediation  Service.  To  date,  the  FE  has  taken  no  steps 
to  avail  itself  of  the  facilities  of  the  NLRB,  and  has  not  met  the 
registration  and  affidavit  requirements  for  union  officers  set  out  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

Effect  of  Taft-Hartley  law  on  U AW -Harvester  relations 

The  officers  of  the  IJAW  say  they  have  had  insufficient  time  to  learn 
whether  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  had  any  effect  on  their  operations 
other  than  the  requirement  in  their  present  contract  for  the  posting  of 
notices  disavowing  wildcat  strikes. 

Effect  of  Taft-Hartley  law  on  FE-Harvester  relations 

The  FE  feels  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  the  source  of  its  latest 
difficulty  with  the  company  since,  prior  to  its  enactment,  the  union 
officials  think  President  McCaffery  could  not  have  safely  published  his 
letter  of  October  20,  criticizing  the  FE  leadei-ship  and  urging  the 
employees  to  unseat  the  present  international  officers. 

SECTION  VI.  employers'  BARGAINING  PRACTICES 

While  this  study  has  not  determined  the  precise  manner  in  which 
union  requests  and  demands  are  met  across  the  bargaining  table,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  company's  attitude  is  characterized  by  a 
well-defined  standard  of  its  own  prerogatives  and  by  adherence  to 
position.  For  instance,  in  the  lengthy  negotiations  with  FE  in  the 
1946  strike,  the  company  refused  to  budge  in  its  insistence  that  no  em- 
ployee be  required  to  rely  on  good  standing  in  the  union  to  keep  his 
job.  It  thus  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  wartime  maintenance  of 
membership  clause  from  the  contract.  This  control  of  its  own  labor 
supply  evidently  meant  more  to  the  company  than  the  advanced  costs 
resulting  from  the  wage  increases  granted  in  the  same  contract.  It 
first  demanded  that  the  increased  wages  become  effective  only  when 
price  relief  was  obtained  from  the  OPA.  The  FE  balked  at  the  wait- 
ing, and  the  company  retreated  from  its  position  and  put  the  new 
rates  into  effect  immediately, 

FE-company  contact  at  all  levels 

Union  stewards  and  company  foremen  are  in  continuous  contact 
with  each  other  and  the  stewards  and  grievance  committee  men  have 
ready  access  to  the  industrial  relations  managers  at  the  various  plants. 
The  only  requirement  on  meeting  with  the  industrial  relations  man- 
ager is  that  a  2-day  notice  be  given  him  when  the  meeting  is  for  the 
discussion  of  particular  grievances.  The  contract  provides  that  the 
works  manager  in  each  plant  will  meet  at  least  once  a  month  with  the 
plant  grievance  committee,  and  at  the  request  of  either  party  an  inter- 
national union  representative  may  be  called  into  this  meeting.  Since 
the  international  union  headquarters  and  the  general  offices  of  the 
company  are  both  located  in  downtown  Chicago,  the  top  level  officials 
of  both  organizations  have  ready  access  to  each  other  to  discuss  some 
of  their  day-to-day  problems. 

These  top  level  officers  meet  whenever  needed  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
a  new  contract  or  any  other  separate  issue  important  enough  to  de- 
mand a  formal  meeting.    For  instance,  they  were  recently  in  continual 
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negotiation  for  nearly  a  year  on  the  readjustment  of  labor  grades  and 
job  classifications. 
Comiterproposals  to  FE 

While  detailed  data  are  not  available  on  the  nature  of  the  day;to-day 
negotiations,  the  FE  agrees  that  the  company  has  shown  a  willingness 
to  make  counterproposals,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  union  they  are  generally  not  acceptable  ones.  However,  in  the 
recent  strike  at  the  Louisville  tractor  plant  when  the  negotiations  were 
nearly  6  weeks  old,  the  company  offered  to  take  the  plant  out  of  what 
the  union  considered  to  be  a  discriminatory,  lower  Southern  rate.  The 
union  accepted  this  proposal  and  the  strike  was  settled— although  tlie 
figure  was  not  all  the  union  wanted. 
Counterproposals  to  UAW 

The  same  willingness  to  make  counterproposals  prevailed  in  the 
company's  August  1947,  difficulty  with  the  UAW.  There,  the  UAW, 
following  a  policy  enunciated  by  the  international,  insisted  at  the  out- 
set that  the  company  agree  that  under  no  circumstances  would  it  sue 
the  union.  The  company  officers  refused,  and  a  compromise  was 
reached  wherein  the  union  accepted  the  company's  proposal  not  to  sue 
in  unauthorized  strikes  and  stoppages  where  the  union  will  post  a 
notice  disavowing  the  strike  and  directing  its  members  to  return  to 
work,  and  will  do  whatever  else  it  "in  its  discretion"  thinks  will  carry 
out  the  intent  of  these  notices. 
Relation  of  labor  costs  to  company^s  bargaining  position 

Since  the  company  operates  in  many  highly  competitive  fields — farm 
implements,  trucks,  refrigeration  equipment,  etc. — its  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  are  definitely  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  labor 
costs  and  the  other  costs  of  production  which,  if  ignored,  would  have 
an  effect  on  its  competitive  position  in  these  industries. 

The  FE  claims  that  the  company's  insistence  on  maintaining  its 
economic  position  goes  beyond  the  factors  of  competition  and  is  part 
of  an  over-all  antiunion  progi'am  which  the  FE  ascribes  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  The  FE  brings  in  this  thought  since 
President  McCaffrey  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  NAM. 

Control  of  labor  supply 

Perhaps  the  one  item  on  which  the  company  maintains  the  firmest 
position  is  its  control  of  its  own  labor  supply.  It  insists  that  it  must 
keep  this  prerogative  and  that  it  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  whether 
or  not  an  individual  will  be  hired  or  fired.  It  fought  the  1946  FE 
strike  on  this  issue  and  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  wartime  main- 
tenance of  membership  clause. 

Control  of  productivity 

The  company  controls  employee  productivity — over  considerable 
FE  objection  at  times— by  time  study  and  piece  rate  setting.  It  also 
retains  through  the  contract  the  right  to  refix  any  rate  whenever  such 
a  move  is  dictated  by  a  general  wage  adjustment,  an  error  in  setting 
the  piece  rate  price,  or  changes  in  specifications,  methods,  or  equip- 
ment. 
The  intent  of  the  parties  in  the  FE  contract 

The  company  has  run  into  trouble  with  the  FE  over  its  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  their  agreement.     The  union  objects  to  the  group  of  com- 
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pany  officers  who  study  the  written  agreement  and  set  company  i)olicy 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  FE  says  these  men  are 
not  those  who  participate  in  negotiations  and  their  analyses  and  in- 
structions do  not  agree  with  what  the  parties  intended,  this  intent 
presumably  being  expressed  in  the  discussions  before  the  exact  terms 
of  the  written  agreement  are  reached. 

Arbitrators^  awards  as  precedents 

The  FE  accuses  the  company  of  bad  faith  over  its  alleged  failure  to 
adopt  arbitrators'  awards  as  precedents  for  the  same  and  similar  sit- 
uations in  the  future.  Company  officials  reply  that  they  are  generally 
willing  to  accept  any  sound  principle  enunciated  in  an  arbitrator^ 
award  as  a  precedent  for  future  grievances.  However,  they  say  this 
poses  several  problems.  First  of  all,  the  adoption  of  a  principle  from 
an  arbitrator's  award  is  a  job  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  number  of  awards  in  recent  months,  top 
ranking  company  officers  simply  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
project.  They  are  working  on  it,  and  the  manager  of  labor  relations 
does  not  believe  the  assignment  can  be  too  freely  delegated  to  his  lower 
echelon  assistants.  He  agrees  that  some  of  the  awards  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  precedents  and  instructions  given  to  foremen  to  follow  the 
rules  set  down  by  the  abritrators.  However,  many  of  the  decisions  are 
too  vague  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based  are  not  readily 
ascertainable.  There  is  the  added  difficulty  of  conflicting  awards  in 
similar  situations  from  different  arbitrators.  Others  in  the  eyes  of  the 
company  are  clearly  erroneous  and  will  be  accepted  only  in  the  adju- 
dication of  the  particular  issue  involved,  but  will  not  be  applied  as  a 
l^recedent  for  similar  situations  in  the  future. 

SECTION  VII.   EVALUATION   OF  COLLECTIVT.  BARGAINING 

Collective  bargaining  between  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and 
the  Farm  Equipment  and  Metal  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  has  degen- 
erated into  open  warfare.  Company  officials  assert,  however,  that 
it  is  not  directed  against  unions  in  general  or  even  FE  in  particular, 
for  they  feel  that  harmonious  relations  may  still  be  achieved.  The 
offensive  war  is  directed  against  the  present  leadership  of  FE,  and 
the  company  has  elected  to  fight  through  the  membership  of  FE.  This 
fight  began  when  President  McCaffrey  charged  in  his  letter  of  October 
20  that  the  FE  leaders  were  irresponsible  radicals  and  urged  the  mem- 
bers to  unseat  them.  McCaffrey  blames  these  leaders  and  their  poli- 
cies for  nearly  all  the  company's  recent  labor  troubles.  He  points  out 
that  the  vast  majority  of  work  stoppages  in  the  entire  Harvester  oper- 
ation for  the  past  3  years  has  been  caused  by  the  FE — more  than  80 
percent  of  the  total.  He  presents  the  company's  wish  to  have  peaceful 
labor  relations,  says  every  possible  effort  has  been  exerted  to  that  end, 
but  to  no  avail.  He  calls  attention  to  the  good  terms  on  which  the 
company  operates  with  all  its  other  unions — 25  other  internationals, 
cites  the  company  policies  as  being  similar  for  all,  and  then  wonders 
why  it  is  that  FE  finds  it  so  hard  to  get  along  when  the  others  are 
willing  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  contracts  not  much  different.  He 
answers  his  own  question  with  the  suggestion  that  the  present  FE 
international  officers  do  not  represent  the  wishes  of  their  members,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  up  to  the  rank  and  file  to  vote  the  leaders  out  of 
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office.  He  emphasizes  the  loss  in  wages  to  FE  employees  and  says  tl  e 
union  officers  are  doing  their  best  to  make  their  «^^°^^?f ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
money.     He  closes  by  urging  action  for  "good  relations  between  your 

union  and  your  company."  ,  .   , 

The  FE  considers  this  step  by  the  company  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference in  the  union's  internal  affairs.  It  lays  the  blame  first  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  for  making  such  an  employer  program  possible,  it 
throws  the  'irresponsible"  charge  back  at  the  company,  and  cites  the 
company's  refusal  to  abide  by  the  arbitrator's  decisions,  apparently 
referring  here  to  the  failure  to  establish  precedents  through  arbitra- 
tion awards  and  apply  these  precedents  to  like  situations  which  follow. 
It  points  out  that  since  the  union  had  to  take  1,000  cases  to  arbitration 
in  1  year,  the  company  "honors  its  contracts  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance."  This  charge  of  breach  of  contract  is  flatly  made  with 
no  answer  to  the  next  logical  question  of  whose  position  is  sustained 
in  the  majority  of  these  arbitrations.  ,      .     -.v.-         4  ^i.^ 

It  reviews  the  company's  history  and  says  the  tradition  of  the 
McCormicks  and  Harvester  is  one  of  ruthless  antiunionism.  It  cites 
the  Haymarket  riot  of  1886,  accuses  the  company  of  monopoly,  rigging 
prices,  and  fighting  competition  by  sabotage  and  strong-arm  tactics, 
tt  calls  attention  to  its  own  organizing  battle  and  legal  batt  e  which 
resulted  in  the  NLRB's  decisions  that  the  Harvester  industrial  council 
plan  and  the  Harvester  independent  unions  which  succeeded  it  were 
company-dominated  and  in  violation  of  the  Wagner  Act.  It  accuses 
the  company  of  having  secretly  lobbied  for  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  of  now  using  that  law  to  further  antiunion  aims. 

Regarding  the  company  claim  that  it  gets  along  pretty  well  with 
all  other  unions,  the  FE  reiterates  its  claim  to  the  pace-setter  role  for 
all  Harvester  employees.  It  says  it  must  establish  gains,  which  the 
company  then  simply  passes  on  to  the  others,  and  because  of  this 
situation  FE  is  forced  to  engage  in  more  union  activities  including 
"so-called  work  stoppages"  which,  in  its  view  result  from  lower  echelon 
management  representatives'  following  the  "old  tradition  of  trying  to 

break  the  union."  .  .   •       ,    .  ^i.-         •  a 

The  recent  history  of  collective  bargaining  between  this  union  and 
International  Harvester  has  been  one  of  diminishing  cooperation. 
Both  parties  fight  stubbornly,  as  evidenced  by  the  1946  strike,  which 
lasted  for  3  months,  in  all  plants  represented  by  FE,  and  the  6-week 
strike  in  the  fall  of  1947  at  the  Louisville  tractor  plant.  These  issues 
were  compromised  after  considerable  difficulty,  but  along  with  the 
many  work  stoppages  and  the  great  many  arbitrations  they  have 
engendered  deep  and  obvious  bitterness  and  distrust,  which  is  conunon 
knowledge  to  company  and  union  alike  at  all  levels. 

Now  that  the  war  is  out  in  the  open,  with  each  side  less  able  to 
"save  face"  in  any  possible  backing  down,  it  seems  less  likely  that  the 
top-level  officials  can  resolve  the  dilemma.  Whether  the  employee 
members  can  adjust  the  situation  still  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  that  another  union  may  try  to  take  over,  or  that 
the  company's  going  to  the  members  over  the  heads  of  the  union  officei*s 
may  boomerang  in  greater  FE  unity  with  support  from  other  unions 
who  may  not  agree  with  FE  thinking  and  tactics  but  who  might  view 
the  company's  aim  as  either  vicious  or  paternalistic  antiunionism. 
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THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  arc-welding 
equipment  in  the  world.  The  company  states  that  its  employees  are 
among  the  most  efficient  and  greatest  producers  in  the  world.  Lincoln's 
success  in  maintaining  high  wages,  full  employment,  high  production, 
and  low  selling  prices  for  more  than  15  years  attests  to  the  substance 
of  this  claim. 

The  concrete  achievements  of  the  company  are  spectacular.  Among 
the  most  significant  are  the  following : 

1.  Between  1921  and  1947  the  company  achieved  an  87-percent  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  direct  labor  required  to  manufacture  an  arc- 
welding  machine,  and  between  1919  and  1947  it  achieved  a  96-percent 
reduction  in  hours  of  direct  labor  required  to  manufacture  an  electrode, 
its  other  major  project. 

2.  The  selling  price  of  a  200-ampere  welding  machine  decreased  from 
$1,500  to  $230  between  1931  and  1947.  The  selling  price  of  a  class 
E6010  electrode  decreased  from  15  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

3.  Between  1932  and  1947,  while  prices  were  declining,  the  output 
per  man,  or  productivity,  measured  m  terms  of  dollar  sales,  increased 
from  $4,000  to  $28,000.  If  prices  had  not  been  reduced,  but  remained 
at  the  1932  level,  this  productivity  figure  would  be  $56,000. 

4.  Dividends  have  steadily  increased,  and  since  1922  stock  has  been 
split  10  shares  for  1.  The  stock  today  pays  $6  per  share.  The  owner 
of  1  share  in  1922  received  $3  in  dividends.  Today,  if  that  share  had 
been  retained,  the  investment  would  bring  $60. 

5.  Between  1928  and  1947  the  average  annual  wage  of  its  employees 
increased  from  $2,000  to  approximately  $6,000  per  year. 

6.  The  personnel  on  its  pay  roll  increased  from  about  350,  in  1932, 
to  1,024,  in  November  1947. 

7.  The  company,  compared  to  other  manufacturers,  has  succeeded 
in  holding  to  a  minimum  the  ratio  of  direct  labor  cost  to  the  selling 
price  of  its  products. 

The  company  unhesitatingly  attributes  these  achievements  to  the 
successful  operation  of  its  incentive  system. 

This  report  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  company's  labor  rela- 
tions and  the  extent  to  which  the  company's  incentive  system  and  other 
factors  in  the  relationship  between  management  and  employees  have 
elicited  the  employees'  wholehearted  cooperation  in  the  enterprise 
and  contributed  to  the  company's  substantial  industrial  achievements. 

I.   THE   COMPANY  AND   ITS   LABOR   FORCE 

During  1947  electrodes  constituted  approximately  47  percent  of 
the  company's  products  on  a  sales  dollar  basis.     Arc- welding  machines 
and  generators  constituted  46  percent.    In  addition  to  its  manufacture 
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of  electrodes  and  electric-welding  machmes,  the  company  manufactures 
and  sells  welding  accessories  which  constitute  the  remainmg:  [  Percent 
of  its  sales.  Such  accessories  include  helmets,  arc-weldmg  cable  cable 
connectors,  electrode  holders,  protective  lenses  and  ground  clamps. 
Helmets,  lenses  and  cable  are  not  manufactured  by  the  Lincoln  J^lec- 
tric  Co.  but  are  supplied  to  Lincoln  by  other  manufacturers. 

The  company  was  established  in  1895  for  the  manufacture  of  mot5)rs 
and  dynamos.  It  was  incorporated  in  1906,  and  the  first  we  dmg 
machine  was  made  in  1909.  Welding  was  used  first  commercially  as 
a  tool  for  repairing  broken  castings  and  other  minor  repairs.  Dur- 
ing  the  period  between  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  it  was  de- 
vefoped,  however,  as  a  production  tool  for  joining  metals  and  became 
the  standard  fabricating  process  in  many  industries.  The  role  it 
played  during  World  War  II  is  well  known  and  as  a  result  welding 
Reived  a  tremendous  impetus.  The  Lincoln  Electric  Co  discon- 
tinned  making  motors  completely  by  1940  and  concentrated  on  the 
weldinff  field.  From  its  initial  beginning,  with  only  $150  capital,  it 
has  grown  to  become  the  producer  of  over  half  the  arc-weldmg  equip- 
ment made  in  this  country.  ,  o.  .  •  i  4.  a  -  nio^r^ 
The  company's  only  plant  in  the  United  States  is  located  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  At  the  present  time,  the  company  has  two  plants  m 
other  countries:  one  in  Sydney,  Australia,  which  employs  approxi- 
mately 100  persons,  and  one  in  Toronto,  Canada,  employing  approxi- 
mately 155  persons.  In  1947  the  company  sold  a  third  plant  located 
in  London,  England.  The  same  products  are  manufactured  in  these 
foreign  plants  as  at  the  Cleveland  plant.  Although  Lincoln  owns 
these  foreign  plants  as  subsidiaries,  they  are  locally  managed  and  no 
effort  is  made  to  exercise  any  control  over  their  operation  from  Cleve- 
land.   This  study  is  confined  to  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  Cleveland  plant  consists  of  two  buildings  known  as  plant  1 
and  plant  2.   The  company's  electric  welding  machines  and  generators 
are  manufactured  in  plant  1.    Plant  2  houses  the  electrode  depart- 
ment    The  Cleveland  plant  employed  about  1,024  persons  m  1947,  of 
whom  899  were  production  workers,  including  20  women.     1  he  num- 
ber of  women  employed  in  the  factory  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  betore 
the  war.    They  are  employed  only  on  jobs  of  light  work  at  which 
in  the  company's  experience,  they  have  proved  efficient.    1  he  oftce  statt 
in  Cleveland  is  composed  of  74  men  and  51  women.   The  company  also 
employs  approximately  100  salesmen  in  offices  located  throughout  the 
country    The  employees  are  almost  entirely  recruited  from  the  Cleve- 
land area.    Examination  of  the  names  on  the  company  s  pay  roll 
discloses  a  cross  section  of  Cleveland's  heterogeneous  population  and 
indicates  that  the  company's  recruitment  of  new  employees  is  not  dis- 
criminatory on  a  nationality  background  basis.  .  ,      ^ 
The  factory  is  organized  into  13  production  departments,  each  of 
which  is  supervised  by  a  production  foreman.    As  of  November  1947, 
the  lar<rest  of  these  departments  had  94  employees,  the  smallest  12. 
In  addftion  to  the  production  departments,  there  are  seven  other  de- 
partments, such  as  shipping  and  the  stock  department,  which  are  not 
directly  engaged  in  production.    Company  officials  describe  the  work 
of  the'crreat  majority  of  the  production  employees  as  semiskilled  in 
character,  as  measured  by  the  training  period  needed  to  attain  normal 
efficiency  at  the  operation.    The  company  also  employs  a  number  of 
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skilled  employees  in  traditionally  craft  occupations,  particularly  elec- 
tricians, machinists,  and  die-makers,  as  well  as  highly  skilled  testers. 

The  most  outstanding  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  relationship 
between  management  and  workers  of  the  company  is  the  high  produc- 
tivity of  the  individual  employee,  which  exceeds  an  annual  average 
per  employee  of  $28,000  in  terms  of  dollar  sales  and  the  high  take- 
home  pay  of  the  employees  which  in  1947  averaged  somewhat  more 
than  $6,000  for  each  employee.  The  company  denies  that  any  special 
manufacturing  or  marketing  conditions  exist  in  the  arc-welding  in- 
dustry which  account  for  the  high  productivity  and  wages  of  its  em- 
ployees or  its  demonstrated  ability  to  undersell  its  competitors  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  Neither  the  industry  nor  the  company 
is  favored  by  tariff  protection  or  other  beneficial  governmental  reg- 
ulation. The  industry,  it  is  asserted,  is  highly  competitive.  Among 
the  company's  competitors  in  the  manufacture  of  electrodes  and  ma- 
chines are  such  well  established  companies  as  Westinghouse  Electrical 
Corp.,  General  Electric  Corp.,  Allis  Chalmers,  Hobart  Bros.,  Harnish- 
feger  Corp.,  A.  O.  Smith  &  Co.,  as  well  as  many  smaller  companies. 
The  company  assigns  as  the  principal  reason  for  its  business  successes 
the  effect  of  the  incentive  system  m  encouraging  and  developing  the 
ingenuity  of  every  employee  in  devising  methods  for  making  a  better 
and  better  product  at  a  lower  and  lower  cost. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  company's  labor  relations,  it  should 
be  noted  that  no  union  organization  exists  at  the  plant,  and  at  no  time 
has  any  union  seriously  attempted  to  organize  the  company's  em- 
ployees. For  many  years,  however,  there  has  existed  at  the  plant  an 
ad visorv  board,  composed  of  employee  and  management  representa- 
tives, which  serves  as  an  important  medium  of  communication  between 
employer  and  employees  and  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  had  a  profound 
effect  through  the  years  upon  the  success  of  the  company. 

Mr.  James  F.  Lincoln  is  the  company's  president.  He  assumed  the 
general  management  of  the  company  when  his  brother,  J.  C.  Lincoln, 
retired  in  1913  and  turned  over  control  to  him.  He  has  been  the 
directing  head  of  the  company  since  that  date.  From  the  beginning 
Mr.  Lincoln  sought  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  employees  as  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  company.  It 
has  been  his  purpose  to  develop  an  organization  in  which  the  way  of 
life  and  work  is  directed  by  a  philosophy  of  incentive.  It  has  been 
his  belief  that,  given  the  incentive,  people  respond  with  their  latent 
abilities  and  enthusiasm  with  respect  to  their  work.  He  has,  there- 
fore, sought  through  the  adoption  of  incentive  methods  to  arouse  the 
latent  abilities  of  the  employees  and  thereby  to  increase  production. 
Finally  through  fair  dealing  and  qualities  of  integrity,  as  well  as 
business  success,  Mr.  Lincoln  commands  general  respect. 

II.  THE  INCENTIVE  SYSTEM 

The  incentive  system  serves  as  the  keystone  of  the  company's  man- 
agement-employee relationship.  Lincoln  describes  his  incentive  plan 
as  an  economic  system  designed  to  obtain  the  cooperative  effort  ot  all 
its  employees  for  maximum  production  and  attributes  to  incentive 
methods  its  unique  success  in  maintaining  high  hourly  wages,  steady 
and  increasing  employment,  high  production,  and  low  selling  prices. 
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The  incentive  system  embraces  and  touches  everj  phase  of  the  opera- 
tions at  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  At  its  core,  Lincoln  explains,  it  is 
an  appeal  directed  to  the  basic  instinct  in  every  individual  for  self- 
expressipn.  Every  man  wishes  above  all  else  to  be  recognized  as  a  man 
among  men,  as  a  person  who  does  his  job  better  than  the  next  man, 
and  to  be  accorded  recognition  and  rewards  for  such  excellence.  The 
system  as  such,  therefore,  is  a  system  for  appraising  and  rewarding 
performance  and  of  keying  that  performance  to  low-cost  manufacture 
of  the  best  possible  product.  The  lower  costs  in  turn  are  passed  on  to 
the  consumer,  whose  continued  favor  in  the  end  is  the  support  of  the 
svstem.  . 

'  How  Lincoln  appraises  and  rewards  performance  on  the  job  is 
described  hereinbelow.  The  measure  in  which  it  is  rewarded  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  entire  operation. 

During  1947  the  average  annual  wage  of  its  employees  with  the 
bonus  was  in  excess  of  $6,000  and  foremen  were  paid  an  average  of 
$11,000.  Typical  bonuses  paid  were  $5,500  to  a  foreman;  $4,025  to  a 
lathe  operator,  $3,700  to  a  cleaner,  $3,960  to  a  trucker,  $2,750  to  a 
sweeper,  and  $4,300  to  a  grinding-machine  operator.  The  bonus  paid 
at  the  end  of  1947  equafied  approximately  117  percent  of  the  total 

wages  paid  during  that  year. 

A,  The  piece  rate 

Basic  to  Lincoln's  incentive  system  is  the  piece-rate  method  of  wage 
payment.  It  adopted  this  method  in  1916  as  the  best  way  of  assuring 
that  employees  in  the  enterprise  be  rewarded  in  accordance  with  their 
contribution  to  the  business.  The  piece  rate,  it  is  held  by  the  company, 
is  the  only  method  whereby  accurate  payment  for  production  can  be 
made.  Accordingly  the  company  has  given  the  widest  possible  exten- 
sion to  the  method  of  payment  and  nearly  all  jobs  in  the  plant  are 
paid  by  piece  rate.  Lincoln's  time  study  men  have  even  applied  the 
piece-rate  method  of  payment  to  employees  in  such  departments  as 
the  stock  and  shipping  rooms,  where  it  has  not  generally  been  deemed 

applicable.  . 

The  work  in  the  plant  is  of  a  kind  to  permit  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  piece-rate  method  of  payment.  The  company  manufac- 
tures approximately  160  arc- welding  machines  per  workday  and  about 
70  percent  of  its  production  employees  are  engaged  in  this  work. 
These  machines  are  a  standardized  product  in  large  measure  uniform 
in  construction.  The  substantial  volume  and  relative  uniformity  of 
the  products  permits  the  break-down  of  the  manufacturing  process  into 
a  large  number  of  specialized  operations.  This  means  the  continued 
recurrence  on  most  jobs  of  a  uniform  cycle  of  operation.  At  the  same 
time,  machines  do  not  set  the  pace.  The  individual  employee  has 
scope  to  exercise  initiative  and  skill  to  increase  his  output.  Indeed, 
the  company  prides  itself  upon  the  constant  ingenuity  displayed  by 
its  employees  m  devising  short  cuts  and  improved"  methods  to  increase 
production  and  thereby  to  increase  their  earnings. 

The  electrode,  which  is  the  other  principle  product  of  the  company, 
is  manufactured  on  a  mass-production  basis  and  the  extent  of  the 
individual  employee's  initiative  and  capacity  to  increase  his  production 
is  somewhat  restricted  by  the  interdependent  character  of  the  jobs  in 
that  process.    The  plant  in  which  the  electrodes  are  manufactured  is 
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not  open  to  visitors.  For  this  reason  no  specific  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  piece-rate  method  of  wage  payment 
to  the  jobs  in  this  plant. 

Excluded  from  the  piece-rate  method  are  certain  jobs  lacking  in 
standardization  or  where  the  use  of  the  piece  rate  would  result  in  wage 
inequities.  Clerical  employees,  maintenance  and  repair  men,  and  tool- 
room employees  are  paid  on  time  or  day  rate  as  their  work  is  not  easily 
susceptible  to  standardization  in  terms  of  a  repetitive  cycle  of  opera- 
tion. Nor  are  piece  rates  paid  to  new  employees,  employees  on  new 
jobs,  or  for  experimental  work.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  piece- 
rate  system  does  not  permit  employees  in  such  circumstances  to  earn  a 
fair  wage. 

Job  evaluation  and  time  study  are  basic  elements  in  establishing 
the  piece-rate  system.  At  Lincoln  after  a  particular  job  has  been 
defined  by  a  job  description,  the  foreman,  the  time-study  man  and, 
frequently,  the  employee  on  the  job  evaluate  the  specific  job  in  relation 
to  the  other  jobs  in  the  plant.  Through  this  process  an  effort  is  made 
to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  job  as  a  basis  for  fixing  its 
money  value.  It  is  the  job  and  not  the  employee  performing  the  job 
which  is  evaluated  through  this  process.  The  present  scheme  of  job 
evaluation  was  instituted  in  1942  by  the  advisory  board,  an  organiza- 
tion, described  hereinafter,  composed  of  management  and  employee 
representatives. 

Job  evaluation  is  used  to  determine  the  base  rate  to  apply  at  a  given 
work  station.  The  base  rate  is  used  to  set  individual  piecework  prices 
when  the  time  element  for  particular  operations  has  been  determined. 
When  job  evaluation  was  installed,  in  no  case  was  a  man's  base  rate 
revised  downward. 

The  company  plan  of  job  evaluation  involves  a  consideration  of  six 
major  factors :  Mentality,  which  refers  to  the  amount  of  basic  educa- 
tion which  the  job  requires;  the  skill  needed  to  perform  properly  the 
Job,  which  is  usually  dependent  on  the  length  of  training  and  experi- 
ence a  normal  individual  needs  to  achieve  normal  production ;  respon- 
sibility, measured  by  the  possible  amount  of  damage  to  machinery  or 
scrap  and  wastage  w'hich  might  result  from  error;  mental  application, 
which  refers  to  the  amount  of  mental  concentration  and  thinking  i-e- 
quired  on  the  job;  physical  application,  which  refers  to  tlie  amount  of 
effort  or  endurance  required  on  the  job;  and,  finally,  the  working 
conditions  on  the  job,  such  as  heat,  cold,  noise,  and  other  physicfU 
factors  which  affect  the  degree  of  discomfort  on  the  job. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  job  and  the  base  rate  of  pay  varies 
between  55  and  85  cents  per  hour,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  jobs 
fall  in  the  rate  brackets  beeween  67  and  77  cents.  Establishing  a  base 
rate  by  means  of  a  comparative  evaluation  is  essential  to  a  system 
that  proposes  to  give  an  honest  appraisal  of  performance.  Other  than 
the  cost  of  living  adjustments  and  changes  resulting  from  the  restudy 
of  specific  jobs,  discussed  hereinafter,  there  has  been  no  change  since 
1931  in  these  basic  pay  rates. 

Each  worker  has  the  right  to  challenge  his  base  rate.  In  cases  of 
challenge  the  method  of  establishing  rates  is  gone  over  with  the  worker 
in  a  conference  with  the  director  of  personnel,  the  foreman,  and  the 
head  of  time  study.  The  company  states  that  a  satisfactory  adfust- 
ment  or  a  justification  of  the  old  rate  has  been  reached  in  every  case 
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of  a  challenge.  Men  are  encouraged  to  ask  and  understand  about  their 
base  rates.  Knowing  how  their  job  is  rated  in  comparison  with  others 
gives  men  a  broader  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  other  men 

to  the  company.  i         j  ^        • 

The  evaluation  of  all  jobs  is  periodically  reviewed  to  determine 
if  conditions  have  changed  that  would  warrant  a  change  upward  or 
downward.  If  the  job  is  to  be  reevaluated  downward,  the  old  operator 
is  given  the  choice  of  being  moved  to  another  job  that  takes  the  same 
higher  rating  or  staving  on  his  old  job  at  the  lower  rate.  In  no  case 
is  a  job  evaluated  downward  with  the  operator  unwilling  to  accept 
it.  He  will  not  be  graded  down  until  there  is  an  opening  for  him  to 
move  to  at  his  old  rate.  . 

With  the  worker  understanding  how  his  base  rate  is  set,  and  be- 
lieving that  his  job  has  been  rated  properly  in  comparison  with  others, 
the  matter  of  setting  piecework  prices  on  unit  jobs  is  a  matter  of  meas- 
uring time  only. 

To  compute  the  unit  price  on  a  job,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
amount  of  work  which  should  reasonably  be  performed  on  each  job 
within  a  given  time.  As  part  of  the  task,  the  tinie-study  depart- 
ment must  develop  the  best  methods  for  doing  each  job.  They  must 
determine  the  amount  of  time  required  to  perform  each  unit  of  work 
in  accordance  with  the  best  possible  method.  This  permits  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  work  units  which  an  employee  should  perform 
in  an  hour  with  reasonable  ease.  The  piece  rate  is  then  computed 
by  dividing  the  base  rate  of  pay  by  the  number  of  units  which  time 
study  has  fixed  as  the  normal  hourly  rate  of  production.  For  example^ 
on  a  70-cent-hour  job  evaluation  where  time  study  has  fixed  1.17 
minutes  as  the  normal  amount  of  time  required  to  produce  a  unit  of 
work,  the  piece  rate  is  computed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
formula:  1.17  minutes  per  unit X 0.70/60=0.0136;  0.0136  cents  then 
is  the  base  piece-rate  price  for  this  particular  operation. 

To  this  base  piece-rate  price  is  added  certain  percentage  allowances 
for  safety,  personal  time,  and  fatigue  factor.  All  piece  rates  carry 
allowances  in  varying  percentages  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

There  is  still  one  more  element  used  in  establishing  rates.  At  the 
end  of  every  2- week  pay  period  each  worker's  pay  is  figured  either  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  pieces  he  has  made  by  his  piece-work  price, 
or  multiplying  his  hourly  rate  by  the  number  of  hours  he  has  in.  To 
this  total  pay  figure  is  added  an  upward  adjustment  commensurate 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  company  adjusts  the  pay 
roll  upward  whenever  the  cost-of-living  index  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  varies 
by  five  points.  This  has  always  been  upward  ever  since  1929.  In 
November  of  1947  the  upward  adjustment  amounted  to  75  percent. 
In  other  words,  a  piece-work  price  of  50  cents  is  adjusted  to  be  87  cents, 
although,  for  simplicity,  the  adjustment  is  made  to  the  total  pay  at  the 
end  of  the  period. 

The  company  lays  great  stress  upon  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of 
its  time-study  method.  Lincoln  states  that  the  piece  rates  must  be 
set  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  the  employee  to  use  his  skill  and  in- 
genuity for  production  at  a  maximum  speed.  For  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  piece-rate  method  of  payment  as  an  incentive  to  greater 
production,  the  rate  set  must  constitute  a  proper  reward  to  the  em- 
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ployee  for  the  work  perfonned.  The  piece  rate  must  not  be  used  as 
a  device  to  speed  up  work  and  it  must  not  be  used  to  obtain  the  same 
or  greater  production  for  less  pay. 

Lincohi,  since  the  institution  of  its  piece-rate  system,  has  made  it 
an  iron-clad  rule  never  to  cut  a  piece  rate  once  it  is  set  The  piece- 
work price  set  by  the  time-study  department  is  guaranteed  as  long  as 
that  job  is  being  performed,  no  matter  how  high  the  operator's  earn- 
ings may  be.  Only  where  there  is  a  change  in  the  method,  the  design, 
or  tlie  tooling,  will  the  company  make  changes  in  the  piece  rate  set  for 
the  job.  And  the  changes,  the  company  states,  must  be  substantial 
and  not  merely  incidental  changes  made  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
a  rate  because  the  employee's  earnings  on  that  rate  have  increased 
beyond  expectation. 

Piece  rates  will  not  work  as  an  incentive  for  production  where  the 
jobs  have  not  been  properly  priced.  If  the  price  set  is  too  low,  this 
fact  causes  dissatisfaction  among  the  operators  because  they  cannot 
earn  sufficient  wages  and  it  will  destroy  their  confidence  in  the  piece- 
rate  system.  If  the  price  on  a  particular  job  is  too  high,  the  fact 
tends  to  make  men  on  other  jobs  dissatisfied  who  are  paid  relatively 
less  for  the  work  they  do.  Should  management  cut  the  price  to  meet 
this  situation,  again  the  employees'  faith  m  the  integrity  of  the  piece- 
rate  system  is  destroyed.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  piece-rate 
system,  instead  of  serving  as  an  incentive  for  increased  production, 
will,  and  frequently  does,  cause  employees  deliberately  to  limit  their 
production  to  protect  themselves  against  increasing  output  without 
receiving  commensurately  increased  earnings.  The  institution  of  a 
piece-rate  system  does  not  of  itself  provide  an  incentive  for  increased 
production.  If  improperly  applied,  the  piece  rate  may  serve  to  limit 
production.  To  stimulate  the  employees'  desire  to  increase  production, 
competent  time  study,  proper  pricing,  and  devising  of  the  best  methods 
of  operation  are  necessai*y.  And  to  these  prerequisites  the  company 
adds  the  price  guaranty  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  emplojrees'  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  piece-rate 
system  and  in  stimulating  the  employees,  as  a  matter  of  seli-interest, 
to  use  their  capabilities  to  the  fullest  in  doing  their  work. 

The  importance  and  extent  of  the  functions  performed  by  Lincoln's 
time-study  department  necessitates  the  training  of  competent  time- 
study  men.  Four  men  and  a  supervisor  do  all  ot  the  time-study  work. 
Each  of  these  five  employees  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  com- 
pany's production  department. 

The  time-study  department  sets  approximately  5,000  piece  rates  each 
year.  Many  rates  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience 
in  similar  operations.  A  large  number  however  is  the  result  of  de- 
tailed time  and  motion  study.  The  methods  used  in  doing  jobs  are 
continuously  restudied  in  order  to  find  speedier  and  less  costly  methods 
of  production.  The  company  has  a  policy  of  restudying  the  methods 
of  doing  each  job  at  least  once  every  5  years. 

An  employee  may  at  any  time  challenge  a  rate  set  by  the  time-study 
department.  When  a  rate  is  challenged  the  employee  making  tlie 
challenge  is  taken  off  the  piece  rate.  He  is  paid  at  the  corresix)nding 
time  or  day  rate  until  a  decision  has  been  made  as  to  the  proper  piece 
rate.  The  day  rate  is  regularly  80  percent  of  the  job's  base  rate. 
When  question  is  raised  with  respect  to  a  specific  piece  rate  the  foi-e- 
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man  in  charge  checks  the  methods  used  in  doing  the  job  at  the  time 
when  the  price  was  set  with  the  metthods  utilized  by  the  employee  on 
the  job.  If  this  check  does  not  solve  the  difficulty,  the  time-study 
department  makes  a  study  of  the  job.  If  necessary,  the  time-study 
man  will  demonstrate  the  job  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  rate. 

Although  the  company  places  no  limit  on  challenges,  there  ai-e  in 
fact  surprisingly  few  disputes  as  to  piece  rates.  Between  6  and  12 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  time-study  supervisor  states  that 
in  almost  every  instance  the  challenge  results  from  faulty  time  study. 
The  company  attributes  the  inf requency  of  challenges  to  the  skill  ot 
the  time-study  men  and  the  reputation  for  fairness  and  thoroughness 
which  they  have  gained  among  the  production  employees. 

In  1947  the  average  hourly  earnings,  exclusive  of  bonus,  of  the  com- 
pany's employees  was  about  $1.50.  This  pay  is  equal  to  or  shghtly 
higher  than  the  average  wage  paid  for  similar  work  by  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  Cleveland  area.  The  company  states  that  the  dif- 
ferential between  the  $1.50  average  hourly  wage  paid  during  the  year 
and  the  average  base  rate  (adjusted  for  cost  of  living)  varying  from 
96  cents  to  $1.40  per  hour  reflects  the  skills  and  speeds  which  the  em- 
ployees have  attained  at  their  jobs  over  and  above  the  skill  and  speed 
contemplated  by  the  time-study  department  in  fixing  the  piece  rate. 

B,  The  bonus 

The  company  pays  its  employees  on  the  7th  and  22d  day  of  each 
month,  what  they  have  earned  in  the  preceding  semimonthly  period, 
ending  on  the  36th  and  16th  day  of  the  month  as  the  case  may  be. 
These  semimonthly  payments  do  not  include  any  bonus  payment.  The 
pay  checks  are  as  large,  however,  as  other  workers  are  taking  home 
in  the  Cleveland  area  and  are  generally  adequate  to  sustain  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living.  The  addition  of  the  annual  year-end  bonus 
to  the  wages  paid  during  the  vear  establishes  the  company's  claim  of 
paying  the  highest  industrial  wages  in  the  world.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  annual  bonus  is  tremendous.  For  the  past  several 
years  it  has  equaled  or  surpassed  the  total  wages  paid  during  the 
year.  The  average  bonus  paid  each  employee  has  steadily  increased 
from  the  $350  paid  in  1934,  when  the  bonus  was  started,  to  the  more 
than  $3,000  average  payment  made  in  1947. 

The  bonus  was  instituted  in  1934  as  the  result  of  a  request  for  a  10- 
percent  wage  increase  made  by  the  employee  representatives  at  an  Ad- 
visory Board  meeting.  When  Lincoln  told  the  employees  that  the 
company's  profits  did  not  warrant  an  increase  in  wages,  one  employee 
representative  suggested  the  payment  of  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year 
if  increased  production  and  lower  costs  made  this  possible.  With 
some  hesitation,  Lincoln  agreed  to  the  plan.  He  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  there  would  only  be  a  bonus  if  improved  efficiency  justified 
its  payment.  That  year  production  and  profits  increased  beyond  all 
expectation,  and  the  employees'  awareness  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
of  the  increase  in  production  stimulated  spirited  speculation  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  bonus  which  would  be  paid.  The  general  belief  at  the 
time  held  by  the  employees  that  the  bonus  might  average  from  $35  to 
$50  per  man  was,  in  fact,  exceeded  many  times  and  the  average  bonus 
paid  for  that  year  amounted  to  $350.  Lincoln  announced  to  the  em- 
ployees that  the  results  for  the  year  justified  continuance  of  the  bonus 
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and  that  there  was  no  limit  to  what  the  employees  might  earn  if  they 
put  forth  their  best  efforts.  He  stressed,  as  the  company  has  since  that 
time,  that  the  bonus  was  not  a  gift  or  hand-out  but  was  compensation 
which  the  employees  earned  through  increased  skill  and  efficiency. 

The  success  of  the  first  year  of  the  bonus  stimulated  countless  sug- 
gestions to  increase  production  and  lower  costs.  Production  and 
profits  continued  to  increase  and  in  1932  a  bonus  averaging  $480  per 
man  was  paid.  As  already  indicated,  the  amount  of  the  oonus  has 
increased  enormously  until  in  recent  years  it  has  exceeded  $3,000  per 
employee.  The  company's  bonus  paying  record  between  1934  and 
1947  is  as  follows : 


Year 

BtL'*e  pay  of 

those 

getting 

bonus 

Amount  of 
bonus 

Estimated 
average 
annual 

compensa- 
tion per 

employee 

Percentage 

of  bonus  to 

base  pay 

1931 

$588,400 
7M,000 
862,800 
1.055.300 
808,900 
997.200 

1,  29.').  0(10 
1.860.  7(X) 

2,  748, 000 
2.901.700 
2.637.906 
2, 6ft3,  233 
2,312.855 
3,217,610 

$131,800 

228,500 

436,400 

672.800 

2.«.900 

495.  700 

980.000 

2.071,300 

2.961.700 

.3. 180. 100 

2.  968.  903 

3. 057,  282 

2,891.627 

3,767,830 

$2.0(X) 
2.500 
3.100 
3.700 
2.300 
3.100 
3,800 
4,900 
5,400 
5.500 
5,107 
5,500 
4,829 
6.048 

22 

1935 

30 

1936 

51 

1937. 

61 

1938 

26 

19,39. 

60 

1940. 

76 

1941 

111 

1942 

108 

1943 

110 

1944.. 

113 

1<M5 

117 

1946 

125 

1947 

117 

The  company  states  that  the  return  to  its  employ  in  1946  of  a  number 
of  veterans  accounts  in  substantial  part  for  the  relatively  smaller 
average  compensation  paid  that  year.  The  returned  veteran  was  not 
employed  the  full  year  and  consequently  this  lowered  the  average  com- 
pensation paid  that  year. 

The  amount  of  bonus  money  available  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
distribution  to  the  employees  dej^ends  upon  the  profitability  of  the 
enterprise  for  that  year.  After  operating  expenses  are  paid  and  the 
board  of  directors  has  established  how  much  is  to  be  put  aside  for  seed 
money,  for  research,  and  for  reserves,  and  after  reasonable  dividends 
for  the  stockholders  have  been  computed,  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany's gross  profits  for  the  year  is  distributed  to  the  employees.  Every 
employee  on  the  company's  pay  roll  prior  to  October  30  of  the  par- 
ticular year  and  still  on  the  pay  roll  at  the  date  of  payment,  except 
the  president  of  the  company  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, share  in  the  bonus.  The  individual's  share  of  the  bonus  depends 
upon  an  appraisal  of  the  relative  worth  of  his  contribution  to  the 
company's  efficiency  of  operation  and  profit  for  that  year. 

The  appraisal  of  a  person's  contribution  to  the  company  is  not  an 
arbitrary  judgment  but  is  based  on  evidence  submitted  by  several 
different  people.  Each  person  is  given  a  merit  rating  several  times 
a  year.    Furthermore,  those  on  piecework  give  a  reasonably  accurate 

gicture  of  their  concrete  output  by  the  size  of  what  their  take-home  pay 
as  been  for  the  year. 

It  should  be  recalled  here  that  all  jobs  have  been  evaluated  com- 
paratively.   The  job  and  not  the  man  doing  the  job  is  rated.    The 
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merit  rating  is  intended  to  reveal  how  each  individual  is  performing 
on  his  particular  job.  Thus,  with  job  evaluation,  "^^^tja^^^^^g^^^^^^^ 
the  size  of  a  man's  take-home  pay,  an  accurate  estimate  of  a  persons 
contribution  to  the  company  can  be  made. 

Four  principal  factors  are  considered  m  assessing  the  merit  rating 
of  each  employee.  An  individual  employee  may  receive  a  point  rating 
from  one  to  a  maximum  of  seven  for  each  of  the  factors.  Ihese 
factors  are  cooperation,  job  knowledge,  and  performance,  quality  of 
work  done,  and  quantity  of  work  done.  x^  ^„^v. 

The  head  of  the  time-study  department  and  his  assistants  rate  each 
worker  on  his  cooperation.  Since  Lincoln  philosophy  msists  that 
there  is  always  a  wav  of  improving  methods,  change  is  the  rule  rathei 
than  the  exception  in  the  factory,  f  he  employees'  willingness  to  accept 
change,  his  initiative  in  suggesting  improved  methods  of  Production 
on  his  job,  and  his  effort  to  reduce  production  costs  through  improve- 
ments  in  method  constitute  what  is  called  cooperation.  •  In  a  plant 
with  approximately  1,000  production  employees,  5,000  new  piece  rates 
in  a  year,  and  15,000  current  piece  rates,  the  time-study  department 
clearly  has  a  substantial  basis  for  evaluating  the  individual  s  adapt- 
ability  and  attitude  to  changes  in  manufacturing  methods. 

The  emplovee's  foreman  or  department  head  evaluat^  his  ]ob  knowl- 
edge and  performance.  Comprehended  in  this  factor  is  the  employee  s 
experience,  his  ability  and  judgment  with  respect  to.  the  work  to  which 
he  is  assigned,  the  degree  of  supervision  which  he  required  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  uses  this  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  s 
cooperative  effort.  The  production  control  department  rates  the  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  work  which  he  has  done  and  his 
contribution  in  maintaining  production.  Included  withm  this  evalua- 
tion are  the  employee's  absentee  record  and  proneness  to  tardiness. 
Finally,  the  inspection  department  rates  each  employee  with  respect 
to  the  quality  of  his  output.  A  high  degree  of  quality  is  normal  y 
expected,  however,  as  the  company  does  not  pay  for  defective  work. 
Each  workman  guarante'es  his  work.  Therefore,  this  quality  rating 
larcelv  is  a  measure  of  how  much  responsibility  a  man  takes  in  making 
this  guaranty  effective  so  that  little  or  no  inspection  is  required 

The  merit  rating,  it  should  be  understood,  is  a  comparative  rating. 
Each  man  is  measured  on  all  factors  as  to  how  he  compares  with  his 
fellow  workers  in  his  department  doing  comparable  work.  A  good 
trucker  will  receive  a  6  for  a  high  degree  of  coperation  ]ust  as  will  the 
trucker  will  receive  a  6  for  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  ]ust  as  will  the 
truckers  only,  however.  i   i?    4.         -4.^ 

Through  the  comparison  of  the  plant  average  for  each  factor  with 
the  averages  for  the  factor  in  the  individual  departments,  adjustment 
is  made  for  anv  variation  in  the  relative  severity  or  looseness  of  rating 
between  the  different  departments.  The  totaling  of  the  four  grades 
with  each  employee  receives  results  in  an  individual  score  varying 
from  4  to  28  points.  The  point  score  of  each  employee  is  then  con- 
verted into  a  percentage  figure.  For  this  purpose  a  score  of  16  pointe 
is  deemed  100  percent.  Accordingly,  a  score  of  4  points  will  be  valued 
at  25  percent;  one  of  8  points  at  50  percent;  and  one  of  28  points  at 
175  percent  If  the  total  amount  available  for  bonus  payment  equals 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  the  employees  semimonthly  during  the  past 
year,  an  employee  with  a  100  percent  rating  will  receive  a  bonus  equal 
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to  the  amount  which  he  had  earned  during  the  year.  An  employee  with 
a  175  percent  rating  will  receive  a  bonus  equal  to  1%  times  what  he 
was  paid.  If  the  total  amount  available  for  bonus  payment  at  the  end 
of  a  year  were  only  30  percent  of  the  aggregate  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  the  bonus  received  by  each  individual  would  be  proportionately 
smaller  in  amount. 

The  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing  and  the  director  of 
personnel  directly  supervise  the  merit  ratings  and  check  the  four 
grades  of  each  employee  for  accuracy  and  fairness.  In  view  of  a  fixed 
company  policy  requiring  top  management  to  be  keenly  aware  of  the 
individual  employee  and  his  capabilities  and  potentialities,  this  pro- 
cedure assumes  significance  as  a  check  upon  possible  supsrvisory 
favoritism  or  abuse.  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  participate  directly  in 
determining  the  precise  share  of  the  bonus  received  by  the  individual 
production  employees.  He,  nevertheless,  closely  follows  the  merit 
evaluation  procedure  to  assure  that  the  ratings  are  fair  and  accurate 
and  sees  that  the  bonus  checks  are  made  out  according  to  evaluation. 
He  personally  determines  the  size  of  the  bonus  to  be  paid  to  the  com- 
pany executives  and  to  his  immediate  subordinates.  The  size  of  these 
payments  is,  in  most  instances,  substantially  larger  than  the  base 
annual  salaries  received  by  these  oflficials. 

The  year-end  bonus,  tne  company  insistently  states,  is  not  a  gift 
or  a  present.  It  is  not  a  gesture  made  by  the  company  intended  to 
buy  the  workers  goodwill.  Every  cent  of  it  Lincoln  claims  is  earned 
and  this  fact  is  constantly  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who  re- 
ceive it.  Lincoln  says  that  the  size  of  the  bonus  is  eloquent  evidence 
of  what  a  man  will  do  working  under  an  incentive  system  where  he 
is  paid  for  what  he  produces  rather  than  for  the  amount  of  time  he 
puts  in.  The  bonus  is  payment  for  the  measurable  results  of  the  coop- 
erative effort  put  into  tne  operation  of  the  incentive  system.  The  size 
of  the  bonus,  it  is  stressed,  reveals  the  success  which  the  company  has 
achieved  in  stimulating  the  "normally  unused  abilities  of  the  workers." 

The  company  states  that  its  annual  payment  of  the  bonus  and  its 
piece-rate  system  have  engendered  in  tne  employees  an  attitude  and 
state  of  mind  which  tends  to  induce  employee  responsiveness  to  the 
incentive  which  it  offei*s.  The  company  emphasizes  to  the  employees 
that  the  size  of  the  bonus  and  of  the  individual  employee's  share  in 
the  bonus  depends  upon  profits  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  individual 
employee's  work  in  augmenting  profits  through  increased  production, 
the  saving  of  materials  and  tools,  the  reduction  of  overhead  and  of 
unit  costs  in  every  possible  way.  The  employees  tend  to  consider  every 
saving  and  improvement  as  o{  direct  concern  to  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly they  have  become  keenly  cost  conscious  and  anxious  to  improve 
methods  of  production. 

The  trucker  in  a  department,  aware  of  the  close  relation  between 
company  profits  and  his  take-home  pay,  anticipates  the  materials  and 
parts  which  the  operators  will  need  to  maintain  continuous  produc- 
tion. He  knows  that  time  lost  for  want  of  the  necessary  parts  or 
materials  adds  to  cost  of  production  and  he  does  not  wait  to  be  told 
what  to  bring.  The  individual  employee  clearly  understands  that  the 
careless  use  of  tools  resulting  in  damage  to  tools  and  materials  in- 
creases costs  and  correspondingly  lessens  profits.  He  realizes  that 
not  only  will  defective  work  directly  affect  his  earnings  because  the 
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company  does  not  pay  for  substandard  work  but  that  sucti  work  will 
increase  the  cost  of  production  and  thereby  adversely  affect  bonus  pay- 
ments. Illustrative  of  the  responsibility  felt  by  the  employee  is  a 
conversation  heard  by  the  investigator  in  which  two  employees  mused 
why  a  trucker  had  failed  to  notice  a  defect  in  a  run  of  parts  which  was 
conspicuous  and  easily  discernible  through  visible  observation. 

While  great  emphasis  is  put  on  improving  the  output  of  piece-rate 
workers  the  importance  of  the  effect  of  this  cost  consciousness  on  day- 
rate  workers  is  not  overlooked.  Efficiency  is  marked  m  every  service 
or  overhead  department.  The  small  size  of  the  time  study  depart- 
ment has  alreachr  been  cited.  The  personnel  department  is  composed 
of  two  people.  The  toolroom  over  the  past  few  years  has  been  able 
to  increase  die  life  by  well  over  60  percent.  -^     ^     . 

In  this  connection,  the  company  also  attributes  its  low  accident  rate 
and  its  low  absentee  rate  to  the  employees'  orientation  to  production, 
profits,  and  costs.  Lincoln  has  a  low  experience  merit  rating  under 
the  Ohio  State  compulsory  workmen's  compensation  law.  Its  safety 
program,  however,  is  not  extensive  and  it  does  not  have  a  separate 
safety  department.  The  director  of  personnel  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  safety  standards.  The  company  publishes  in  its  Ji-m- 
ployees'  Handbook,  a  number  of  basic  safety  regulations  and  maxims 
prohibiting,  for  example,  running  in  the  plant.  Additionally,  each 
department  has  its  special  safety  rules.  Company  officials  hold  that 
an  alert  employee  spuri^d  by  a  desire  to  do  his  work  efficiently  will 
take  necessary  safety  precautions  and  that  the  extensive  and  costly 
safety  programs  maintained  by  many,  industrial  establishments  is  not 

needed  in  its  plant.  -xi.  xv,  x- 

Similarly,  the  company's  absentee  rate  conipares  favorably  with  that 
of  other  companies.  Thus,  during  1947,  absenteeism  for  all  causes 
(other  than  vacations)  amounted  to  less  than  6  days  per  employee. 

Today,  as  few  as  25  inspectors  take  care  of  the  company's  entire  in- 
spection needs  in  plant  1,  both  with  respect  to  materials  received  and  to 
its  manufactured  product.  The  deepening  sense  of  responsibility  by 
the  employees  toward  their  work  has  made  possible  the  substantial  con- 
traction of  inspection  as  a  separate  function  and  department.  In  some 
departments,  the  company  has  succeeded  in  entirely  eliminating  in- 
spection. It  has  made  the'employees  responsible  for  the  job  of  policing 
their  work,  adding,  however,  a  higher  job  evaluation  and  correspond- 
ingly higher  piece  rate  to  compensate  for  the  additional  work  and 
responsibility.  In  other  departments  where  accuracy  and  quality  are 
of  more  critical  importance,  it  has  established  a  spot-check  system  by 
members  of  the  inspection  department  and  partially  eliminated  inspec- 
tion. The  company's  confidence  in  the  reliability  and  competence  of 
its  employees  has  enabled  it,  without  impairing,  it  is  claimed,  the 
quality  of  its  products,  more  and  more  to  place  full  responsibility  for 
quality  upon  the  production  employee,  where  it  initially  belongs. 

Moreover,  the  importance  of  the  merit  rating  with  respect  to  the 
employee's  annual  income,  and  his  relative  standing  in  his  depart- 
ment based  upon  the  merit  rating,  has  developed  a  competitive  spirit 
among  the  employees  which  reacts  as  a  further  incentive  to  effective 
job  performance.  The  merit  rating  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
level  of  performance  of  entire  departments.  As  men  learn  of  their 
deficiencies  through  the  rating,  they  strive  to  improve  their  relative 
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Standing.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  man  who  was  at  the  top  of 
the  list  to  maintain  his  i)erformance  on  the  same  level  yet  discover  his 
rating  has  gone  down  because  the  rest  of  the  department  has  come  up. 
O,  Promotion  policy 

Promotion  on  merit  is  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  com- 
pany's incentive  system.  The  Employees'  Handbook  tells  the  em- 
ployees that  each  individual's  efforts  to  progress  are  carefully  watchwi 
and  his  competitive  spirit  encouraged.  It  states  that  "no  obstacle, 
such  as  seniority,  bars  his  way,"  and  that  the  more  the  individual 
employee  "uses  his  initiative  and  the  more  he  contributes  to  the  com- 
pany s  success,  the  greater  his  reward  in  advancement  and  responsi- 
bility." Promptness  in  rewarding  ability  through  advancement,  the 
company  states,  characterizes  its  promotion  policy.  The  employee 
must  have  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his  expanding 
abilities  permit.  It  is  the  prompt  recognition  and  advancement  com- 
mensurate with  added  skills  and  abilities  which  encourage  continu- 
ing efforts  by  the  employee  to  develop  his  abilities  and  thereby  to  ben- 
efit the  company.  ProiiiQtion  to  better  jobs  in  the  organization  are 
always  made  from  within  the  ranks.  The  company  maintains  that 
its  progressive  expansion  coupled  with  vacancies  that  occur  natu- 
rally have  provided  full  opportunity  for  advancement  to  all  employees 
m  accord  with  their  abilities. 

Each  year,  through  an  arrangement  with  principals  of  Cleveland 
high  schools,  particularly  technical  high  schools,  the  director  of  per- 
sonnel interviews  a  number  of  high-school  graduates.  Choosing  from 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  high  school  as  class  offi- 
cers, athletes,  or  in  some  other  capacity,  the  director  of  personnel  will 
hire  as  many  new  people  as  are  needed.  The  company  does  not  have 
many  vacancies,  and  during  1947  it  only  hired  about  35  high-school 
graduates.  The  companv  also  hires  each  year  a  small  number  of  grad- 
uates from  technical  colleges.  These,  together  with  a  few  promising 
individuals  picked  from  the  comp>any's  employees,  constitute  a  group 
known  as  management  trainees,  discussed  hereinafter,  from  whom  the 
company  expects  to  develop  its  future  executive  and  technical  staff. 

The  company's  scheme  of  job  evaluation  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  promotion  policy.  Although  there  are  no  fixed  ladders  of  pro- 
motion, the  newly  hired  high-school  graduates  are  started,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  on  the  simpler  and  less  responsible  jobs,  usually  in  the  fac- 
tory, which  have  the  lowest  base  rates.  As  an  employee  gains  skill, 
and  experience  and  demonstrates  his  increasing  value  to  the  company, 
he  will  progiess  to  jobs  having  a  higher  evaluation  and  base-pay 
rate.  The  company  encourages  its  employees  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  mathematics,  engineering,  and  other  fields  which 
may  increase  their  usefulness  to  the  company. 

Jobs  in  the  nonproduction  departments  are  open  to  production  em- 
ployees. Many  of  the  employees  in  sales,  time  study,  inspection,  engi- 
neering, and  other  departments  have  been  promoted  from  production 
jobs  to  their  present  work.  And,  in  turn,  the  company's  executive 
talent  has,  in  substantial  measure,  been  drawn  from  employees  with 
such  a  background  in  the  company's  work. 

The  company's  aim  is  to  draw  its  employees  from  school  and  to  keep 
them  until  their  working  life  is  over.    Because  of  this  policy  and  the 
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high  wages  paid,  relatively  few  employees  leave  the  company.  During 
1947  approximately  70  employees  voluntarily  left  the  employment  of 
the  company  and  about  55  were  discharged  for  inefficiency  or  other 
cause.  Additionally,  one  older  man  was  retired  during  the  year,  ihe 
company  has  no  fixed  rule  of  discharging  automatically  men  whose 
merit  rating  is  below  a  given  minimum.  It  discharges  those  men, 
however,  whose  merit  rating,  attitude,  and  lack  of  repsonsiveness  to 
the  incentive  offered  by  the  company  demonstrate  their  inability  to 
adapt  themselves  to  Lincohi  work  practices  and  procedures. 

Tlie  company's  turn-over  in  personnel  is  small,  and  its  aim  is  to 
draw  its  employees  from  school  and  to  keep  them  until  their  working 
life  is  over.  Because  of  this  policy  and  the  high  wages  paid,  very  few 
employees  leave  the  company.  During  1947  approximately  70  em- 
ployees voluntarily  left  the  employment  of  the  company  and  about  55 
were  discharged  for  inefficiency  or  other  cause.  Additionally,  several 
older  men  were  retired  during  the  year.  The  company  has  no  fixed 
rule  of  discharging  automatically  men  whose  merit  rating  is  below  a 
given  minimum.  It  discharges  those  men,  however,  whose  merit  rat- 
mg,  attitude,  and  lack  of  responsiveness  to  the  incentives  offered  by 
the  company  demonstrate  their  inability  to  adapt  themselves  to  Lincoln 
work  practices  and  procedures. 

To  take  care  of  its  older  men,  the  company  has  a  retirement-annuity 
plan  which  includes  all  employees.  This  pays  the  retired  employee, 
as  long  as  he  lives,  a  monthly  income,  dependent  upon  his  earnings  and 
length  of  service.  The  employee's  annuity  rights  accrue  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  60.  The  company,  however,  reserves  the  right  to 
retire  employees  at  an  earlier  age,  and  company  officials  intimate  that 
the  annuity  plan  is  used  to  retire  men  who  no  longer,  because  of  age  or 
other  reasons,  have  the  full  power  of  adaptation  to  change  which  the 
company  deems  of  primary  importance.  At  present  the  company  has 
about  40  annuitants  who  draw  an  average  monthly  pension  of  $100. 

Top  management,  foremen,  and  other  supervisory  personnel  con- 
sciously assume  responsibility  for  keeping  in  close  contact  with  the 
quality  and  potentiality  of  all  employees  and  constantly  scrutinize  the 
field  for  talent.  The  merit  rating  and  job  evaluation  both  serve  as  a 
review  of  the  entire  organization.  Department  heads,  foremen,  the 
director  of  personnel,  and  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing 
must  make  a  thorough  examination  of  each  individual  every  time  the 
rating  is  done.  The  director  of  personnel  and  vice  president  in  charge 
of  manufacturing  both  spend  most  of  their  day  in  the  plant  and  know 
most  of  the  men  personally.  ,         ,  .  * 

The  advisory  Iward,  discussed  below,  has  also  served  as  a  means  oX 
appraising  qualifications  of  employees.  The  board  meetings  have 
uncovered  potential  executive  talent  among  the  employee  representa- 
tives. Company  officials  assert  that  "a  number  of  persons  in  responsible 
positions  with  the  companv  had  originally  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  management  through  the  good  judgment,  intelligence,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  company's  operations  which  they  demonstrated  while 
members  of  the  advisory  board."  ..  ,•       •    ^i. 

A  further  vital  factor  in  the  company's  promotion  policy  is  the 
management  trainee  program  to  develop  executive  supervisory  and 
technical  talent.    The  company  places  upon  a  special  status  prom- 
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ising  employees  in  production  and  other  departments  as  well  as  small 
groups  of  recently  graduated  college  men.  At  the  end  of  1947,  there 
were  15  trainees,  of  whom  5  or  6  were  high-school  graduates  and  the 
others  had  college  degrees.  A  committee  composed  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  manufacturing,  the  director  of  personnel,  and  the 
heads  of  inspection,  time  study,  and  production  control  is  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  management  trainees.  The  committee  meets  every 
6  weeks  or  so.  It  shifts  the  trainees  to  different  jobs  with  a  view  to 
developing  them  and  giving  them  an  extensive  experience  with  re- 
spect to  the  company  and  its  operations.  All  trainees,  at  some  point, 
receive  production  experience.  They  are  given  experience  in  time 
study,  production  control,  and  in  inspection.  One  job  is  reserved  for 
the  management  trainees  in  each  of  these  departments.  The  commit- 
tee may  assign  special  problems  to  the  individual  trainees  with  a  view 
to  testmg  their  development  and  challenging  their  abilities.  The  ex- 
perience of  and  jobs  to  which  each  individual  is  assigned  depend  upon 
his  aptitudes  and  the  assignments  available  for  the  trainees  at  the 
particular  time.  The  management  trainees  are  under  continuous 
scrutiny  of  the  committee  which  carefully  follows  their  development 
and  attempts  to  place  them  ultimately  in  the  kind  of  work  to  which 
their  talents  and  aptitudes  are  most  closely  related. 

The  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing  also  holds  a  weekly 
meeting  with  all  the  foremen,  at  which  budget  questions,  production 
problems,  job  evaluation,  waste,  and  all  phases  of  the  company's  opera- 
tions are  discussed.  These  meetings  serve  to  inform  the  foremen  con- 
cerning company  activities  and  developments.  Frequently,  a  com- 
mittee of  foremen  presents  to  the  full  assemblage  of  foremen  a  report 
on  a  topic  selected  by  the  committee  and  approved  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  manufacturing.  The  reports  are  in  written  form 
and  generally  result  in  tangible  benefits.  One  such  committee  of  fore- 
men undertook  as  its  report  the  drafting  of  the  Employees'  Hand- 
book. The  foremen  meetings  give  top  management  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  become  "keenly  aware"  of  the  ability  and  potentialities  of 
its  employees  and  thereby  they  implement  the  company's  promotion 
policy. 

D,  The  suggestion  system 

"The  suggestion  system,"  the  Employees'  Handbook  states,  "is  an- 
other means  by  which  the  Lincoln  worker  can  contribute  to  his  own 
progress.  *  *  *"  What  distinguishes  the  company's  suggestion 
system  from  that  of  other  companies  are  the  substantial  monetary 
awards  paid  by  the  company  to  its  employees  for  valuable  ideas. 
The  company  pays  employees  50  percent  of  the  estimated  net  savings 
for  1  year  for  any  idea  offering  "new  methods  or  new  products,  new  * 
ways  to  eliminate  waste,  easier  manufacturing  methods,  better  sales 
ideas,  or  any  other  kind  of  progress."  All  employees  are  eligible 
except  department  heads  and  employees  in  the  engineering  and  time- 
study  departments.  The  engineers  and  time-study  men  are  excluded 
because  it  is  their  regular  job  to  devise  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  to  reduce  operation  costs. 

The  suggestion  system  is  administered  by  the  director  of  per- 
sonnel, who  acts  as  a  neutral  party  in  seeing  that  employees'  ideas 
are  clearly  and  adequately  presented  for  consideration  and  that  the 
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company's  action  on  specific  suggestions  is/nders^^P^  ^jj^^.  ^S 
ployee  submitting  it.    A  committee  composed  of  the  director  of  p^^^^ 
L>nnel,  the  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing,  ^^i^^.  ?"^^^^^^' 
chief  of  methods,  and  chief  inspector  reviews  all  suggestions  sub- 
mitted.  They  decide  the  usability  of  the  idea  and  if  {Jf  ^1^,^^;^?™^^ 
amount  of  award.    When  an  idea  is  deemed  not  usable  a  letter  or  per- 
sonal interview  explains  to  the  employee  the  reasons  for  the  ™o^^^ 
The  number  of  ideas  submitted  is  fairly  large.    One  week  saw  the 
submission  of  33  suggestions;  another,  of  20;  and  in  a  third  w^k, 
the  committee  considered  19  suggestions     The  awards  vary  m  size 
Examples  of  the  amounts  paid  are  $27.50  for  a  cost-savmg  substitution 
of  an  automatic  saw  for  a  friction  saw  to  cut  hinge  barrels;  $5  for  a 
tooling  change  in  connection  with  a  pressing  and  welding  hxture; 
$2  for  the  shortening  of  a  flex  lead  on  a  certain  type  of  coil ;  and  %\^ 
for  the  elimination  of  a  certain  type  of  tag  used  on  the  assembly  floor. 
Each  year  there  are  a  number  of  awards  which  pay  m  excess  of  ^2m. 
The  largest  award  in  1947  was  $2,235  for  an  idea  received  from  a 
shipping  room  employee.    An  employee  on  the  assembly  line  received 
$685  for  his  idea.    During  1947  the  company  paid  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $10,000  in  awards  to  its  employees  for  their  sugg^tions.    1  tie 
company  also  pays  a  small  award  for  suggestions  which  do  not  result 
in  savings  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  some  utility  and  merit.    As 
an  example,  $2  was  paid  for  an  idea  which  although  it  did  not  result 
in  any  measurable  saving,  made  it  possible  to  perform  a  certain  ]ob 
under  cleaner  conditions.  ^     vl    x    u  •   « 

The  suffcestion  system  affords  employees  the  opportunity  to  bring 
themselves  to  the  attention  of  management.    In  this  connection,  the 
director  of  personnel  cites  an  example  which,  ahhough  unique,  never- 
theless is  illustrative  of  the  utility  of  the  suggestion  system  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  management  to  capable  employees     A  producion  em- 
ployee who  had  displayed  not  more  than  average  ability  and  skill  on  his 
fob  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  methods  department.    This  depart- 
ment  as  previously  indicated,  is  primarily  concerned  with  devising 
improved  methods  of  production.    The  director  of  personnel  told  the 
employee  that  his  job  performance  did  not  justify  the  transfer     He 
adcled,  however,  that  if  the  employee  demonstrated  any  increased  skill 
or  ability,  consideration  would  be  given  to  his  request.    Thereafter  the 
employee  began  to  submit  numerous  suggestions.    A  substantial  pro- 
portion of  these  had  value.    The  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  dis- 
played in  these  suggestions  and  the  large  number  submitted  by  the 
employee  convinced  the  company  that  he  would  be  a  distinct  asset  to 
the  methods  department  where  the  skill  and  ingenuity  which  this 
employee  clearly  possessed  is  at  a  premium. 

in.  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

The  advisory  board  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  company's  in- 
centive system.  Mr.  Lincoln  established  the  board  in  1914  when  he 
first  assumed  active  direction  of  the  company.  The  board  was  formed 
to  give  the  company  "the  benefit  of  every  worker's  intelligence  in  the 
management  and  advancement  of  the  company."  In  Mr.  Lincoln  s 
words  "If  I  could  make  those  men  as  anxious  to  make  the  business 
succeed  as  I  was,  I  knew  it  would  succeed."  The  board  was  formed, 
then,  as  an  organization  of  the  company's  employees  to  enlist  the 
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cooperation  of  all  the  employees  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
company.  The  statement  in  the  Employees'  Handbook  that  "few 
other  developments  have  been  as  significant  in  the  history  and  growth 
of  tlie  company  as  the  advisory  board,"  attests  to  the  company  s  satis- 
faction with  the  board  and  its  contributions. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  the  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing,  the  plant 
2  superintendent,  the  director  of  pei*sonnel,  2  foremen,  and  24  employee 
representatives  constitute  the  board  membership.  Each  of  tlie  20 
departments  has  1  employee  representative.  In  addition,  there  are  2 
representatives  for  the  women  employees  and  2  for  the  office  employees. 
The  representatives  are  elected  for  1-year  terms,  and  departments  have 
elections  in  monthly  rotation.  There  are  no  nominations.  The  retiring 
board  member  distributes  the  ballots  to  the  employees  in  the  depart- 
ment, who  write  in  the  name  of  their  choice.  The  director  of  per- 
sonnel counts  the  ballots  in  the  presence  of  a  few  employees.  To  be 
eligible  for  election  as  a  repi-esentative,  the  employee  must  have  served 
2  full  years  with  the  company.  No  member  may  serve  on  the  board 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  Because  of  this  rule  and  the 
relative  stability  of  the  company's  work  force,  a  substantial  number 
of  the  employees  have  served  as  representatives  on  the  board.  The 
board  has  no  officers.  All  its  members  have  «n  equal  standing,  and 
each  has  one  vote.  Each  representative  receives  $100  per  annum  to 
com})ensate  him  for  the  time  spent  in  attending  board  meetings  and 
in  communicating  information  and  the  decisions  of  the  board  to  the 
other  employees  in  their  departments.  The  board  meets  regularly 
every  other  Monday  during  the  year.  Mr.  Lincoln  attends  all  the 
meet  ings  which  are  held  in  his  office. 

The  constitution  of  the  board  describes  the  duties  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, as  follows : 

To  bring  up  and  discuss  the  grievances  and  complaints  of  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent, to  make  suggestions  regarding  the  improving  of  working  conditions,  and 
to  pass  upon  plans  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  employees  in  this  plant. 

The  board  has,  in  large  measure,  functioned  as  a  labor  management 
production  committee  of  the  kind  set  up  in  so  many  plants  during 
World  War  II.  An  examination  of  minutes  of  the  board  meetings 
discloses  its  primary  concern  with  the  business  of  the  company  and  its 
problems. 

Subjects  discussed  are  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  all.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  each  meeting  all  members  of  the  board  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  up  for  discussion  any  matter  or  question  to  which  an 
answer  or  explanation  may  be  desired.  This  may  be  a  request  for 
action  on  some  particular  problem  existing  in  the  office  or  shop  or 
may  be  a  question  on  company  policy.  It  may  be  a  request  from  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing  for  cooperation  during 
some  plant  change.  Each  matter  is  open  for  discussion ;  and  if  official 
action  is  required,  it  is  put  to  a  vote  of  the  entire  board. 

Following  the  handling  of  specific  requests,  the  meeting  is  thrown 
open  to  a  general  discussion  of  some  pertinent  problem  or  phase  of 
the  company's  operation.  General  business  conditions,  production 
problems,  legal  or  financial  problems,  the  suggestion  system,  length 
of  workweek,  annuity  retirements,  all  at  times  have  been  before  the 
board. 

The  company  attributes  to  the  board  such  significant  accomplish- 
ments as  the  installation  in  1915  of  the  price-rate  system;  the  intro- 
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duction  of  life  insurance  for  all  employees  m  1915;  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  paid  vacations  in  1920  when  paid  vacations  were  not  comnion 
For  m^anufacturing  employees;  the  introduction  of  the  ^maus  sy^^^^ 
in  1931 ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  annuity  retirement  plan  m  193b. 
In  addition  to  broad  company  policy,  the  advisory  board  is  con- 
cemed  with  "grievances  and  complaints  of  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent "  The  need  for  repair  of  windows  in  the  stenographic  depart- 
ment, which  could  not  be  opened,  is  a  typical  grievance  matter  appear- 
ing in  board  minutes.  Minutes  of  the  board  meetings,  however,  dis- 
close but  few  matters  generally  considered  as  grievances.  Most  gnev- 
ances  are  settled  at  the  foreman's  level,  and  the  board  for  t^ie  most 
part,  devotes  its  time  to  more  general  matters  affecting  the  employees 
and  to  production  and  other  operational  problems. 

The  board  is  an  invaluable  instrument  for  two-way  communication 
between  management  and  employees.    Mr.  Lincoln  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  employees  learning  about  company  developments  from  the 
company  rather  than  from  the  newspapers  or  other  outside  sources 
Tlie  board,  then,  has  an  important  educational  value  in  apprising  the 
employees  concerning  the  operations  of  the  company   the  economics 
of  the  industry,  and  basic  Lincoln  philosophy  as  applied  to  business 
operations.    Its  discussions  impart  to  the  employees  an  understanding 
of  such  matters  as  the  importance  of  production  costs  the  relation- 
ships between  profits  and  wages,  and  the  constant  need  for  improve- 
ments in  production  methods.    The  company  states  that  it  always  fol- 
lows a  policy  of  full  and  complete  disclosure  to  the  employee  repre- 
sentatives of  all  important  developments  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
company.    In  addition  to  discussions  based  upon  specihc  agenda,  Mr. 
Lincoln  takes  the  opportunity  at  the  board  meetings  to  five  the  em- 
ployees general  talks.    In  the  past,  these  talks  have  dealt  with  such 
subiects  as  the  further  development  of  the  incentive  system,  the  neces- 
sity for  lowering  costs  and  prices  as  a  means  of  reaching  wider  mar- 
kets, and  cooperation  as  a  basic  need  for  business  success.  ^ 

Conversely,  the  board  conveys  to  management  the  employees  atti- 
tudes and  is  a  rich  source  of  information  about  the  problems  and  pret- 
erences  of  employees.  The  employee  representatives  are  given  tlie  ex- 
plicit right  to  bring  up  any  question  at  the  meetings  without  fear  of 
retaliation  from  management  or  the  supervisory  staff.  The  company 
states  that  the  board's  long  history  and  the  demonstrated  immunity 
of  the  employee  representatives  from  retaliation  has  given  them  full 
confidence  that  they  may  speak  freely  at  the  meetings.  The  frankness 
of  President  Lincoln  at  the  meetings  has  also  served  as  a  stimulus  for 
uninhibited  discussion  by  the  employee  representatives. 

The  board  is  an  advisory  body.  The  president  of  the  company 
may  veto  any  board  decision  which  is  contrary  to  company  policy. 
During  the  33  or  more  years,  however,  in  which  the  board  has  operated, 
President  Lincoln  has  never  exercised  his  veto  power.  Mr.  Lincoln 
states  that  all  board  members  have  the  same  fundamental  philosophy. 
The  principal  tenets  of  this  philosophy  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
are  •  ( 1)  The  company's  job  is  to  make  more  and  more  of  a  better  and 
better  product  at  a  lower  and  lower  price;  (2)  a  man  should  be  re- 
warded in  proportion  to  his  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
pany (3)  the  consumer  should  receive  the  major  portion  of  the 
saving  affected  through  better  product  design,  improved  methods 
of  manufacturing,  and  more  efficient  operation.    The  acceptance  by 
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all  board  members  of  these  basic  assumptions  substantially  contributes 
to  the  harmonious  functioning  of  the  board  and  makes  unnecessai^ 
the  exercise  of  the  veto.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Lincoln  insists  that 
basic  to  the  successful  functioning  of  the  board  is  the  renunciation 
by  management  of  authority  in  the  formulation  of  board  decisions. 
Management  must  persuade  the  employee  representatives  through  full 
and  complete  disclosures  of  the  facts  and  explanations  of  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  actions  and  policies  under  discussion  which  it  favors. 
Board  decisions  and  support  of  company  policy  must  not  and  cannot 
be  the  result  of  management  command. 

Lincoln,  then  maintains  that  the  advisory  board  has  made  positive 
and  substantial  contributions  to  the  company  and  its  operations.  It 
has,  according  to  the  company,  served  to  inspire  effective  coopera- 
tion between  management  and  all  employees.  It  has  enabled  manage- 
ment to  keep  itself  informed  of  the  problems  of  its  employees,  and, 
conversely,  it  has  informed  the  employees  about  the  problems  of  the 
business.  The  board  has  uncovered  much  executive  and  technical 
talent. among  the  rank-and-file  employees,  and  it  has  been  an  in- 
valuable instrument  for  demonstrating  to  the  employees  the  com- 
pany's integrity  and  sincerity  in  its  relationship  with  the  employees. 

IV.   OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIT  BETWEEN   THE  COMPANY  AND 

ITS  EMPLOYEES 

Other  working  conditions  and  aspects  of  the  relationship  between 
the  company  and  its  employees  accord,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  described  hereinbefore. 

The  company  views  the  plant  as  "a  place  to  work."  It  provides  ade- 
quate light,  heat,  water,  washrooms,  and  a  suitable  cafeteria.  But 
the  plant  is  not  equipped  with  "frills"  such  as  smoking  rooms,  snack 
bars,  or  an  address  system.  And  the  cafeteria,  washrooms,  and  similar 
facilities  which  the  company  furnishes  are  unpretentious.  Manage- 
ment has  stressed  to  the  employee ;  particularly  through  the  advisory 
board,  that  all  such  nonessentials  must  be  paid  for  as  business  ex- 
penses and  therefore  reduce  the  company's  net  profit.  The  reduction 
in  net  profit  correspondingly  reduces  the  size  of  the  bonus,  hence 
nonessential  conveniences  are  recognized  by  employees  as  affecting 
their  pay  check.  Accordingly,  the  employees  themselves  share  the 
company's  attitude  of  Spartan  simplicity  and  consider  expenditures 
for  such  facilities  in  the  light  of  their  effect  upon  profits.  Economy  in 
use  of  factory  and  office  space  and  the  simplicity  of  the  workshop 
reflect  the  same  attitude  toward  unnecessary  expenditures.  Lincoln^ 
basic  opposition  to  spending  money  for  "frills,"  as  they  are  called, 
stems  from  hostility  to  "hand-outs."  The  company  views  such  ex- 
penditures as  ^fts  and  considers  them  paternalistic  in  character. 
The  benefit  derived  by  the  individual  employee  from  lavish  facilities 
is  not  measured  in  accordance  with  his  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  All  employees  share  alike  in  such  benefits.  Ex- 
penditures, therefore,  for  such  mattei*s  contradict  the  basic  tenet 
of  Lincoln  industrial  philosophy  that  each  employee  should  be  re- 
warded in  accordance  with  his  contribution. 

All  of  the  company's  employees  work  on  an  8-hour  shift  and  a 
40-hour  week.  Neither  the  executives  nor  any  other  classification  of 
employees  have  special  privileges  in  this  respect.    Punctuality  and 
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u  full  8-hour  workday  is  expected  from  all  ^l^^e^  -^^^Xft^^^^ 
plant  1,  where  the  welding  machines  and  ^<:^,^f^7^.^^' ^^^^^^ 
Electrodes,  are  manufactured,  work  m  two  shifts  of  8 1^«"  ^f^^^*^^^^^^ 
manufacture  of  electrodes  is  a  continuous  process     Fo    this  reason^ 
there  are  three  daily  shifts  of  8  hours  each  m  plant  2,  ^heie  this 
iSucUs  m^^^^^^  During  World  War  ^^  Lincoln  employe^^^ 

like  those  of  other  companies,  put  in  substantial  ^^^^^time  at  then 
lobs  Lincoln,  however,  believes  that  the  average  man  cannot  put 
forth  his  best  efforts  for  more  than  8  hours  a  day  Accordmgly,  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  overtime  has  become  a  negligible  tactor. 

In"918  the  company  adopted  the  policy  of  having  paid  vacat^i^  f or 
all  of  its  emolovees     All  employees  take  their  vacations  at  the  same 
tkiie  and  OT  year  the  plant  is  completely  closed  down  for  this  pur- 
Do^'f ofa  2-4^eri^^^^^^^    during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  August 
SSicy  Ltates^tl^  adoptioifof  this  policy  in  preference  to  a  p  an  of 
strffffered  vacations.    By  completely  closing  the  plant  for  a  vacation 
^erfrtt  company  avoids  the  inefficiencies  attendant  to  the  absence 
of  employees  and  key  personnel  while  the  plant  is  in  operation.    Em- 
^XoyTllo  have  b^eii  with  the  company,  for  5  years  or  more  a^^^ 
given  2  weeks'  vacation  pay;  employees  having  from  1  jear  to  o  yeais 
of  continuous  service  with  the  company  by  July  1  P/TC^d^^.t^^^^^^;^" 
tion  period  are  paid  1  week's  vacation  pay.    A  week's  vacation  pay  s 
considered  one-fefty-second  of  the  regular  earnings  in  the  12  months 
prior  to  the  vacation  period.    With  respect  to  vacations    as  in  aU 
other  matters,  executives  have  no  special  privileges.     The  vacation 
policy  raTpHed  alike  to  all  employees  whatever  their  rank  or  position 
Hn  1915  tVe  company  undertook  to  give  each  employee   withm  60 
days  after  his  hiring,  a  life-insurance  policy  with  a  face  value  equiya- 
len^to  a  W  not  exceeding  $2,000,  payable  to  whomever  the 

ImployL  selects.  This  feature  of  the  company's  employment  policy 
isTn  some  dS^^^^^^  an  exception  to  its  basic  policy  that  earnings  and 
employment  benefits  should  correspond,  as  accurately  as  possible,  with 
the  employee's  effectiveness  as  a  producer.  AH  employees  receive  the 
same  benefit  insofar  as  insurance  is  concerned,  whatever  their  contri- 
but  ion  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  may  be.       ^    ,  .    ^, 

Lincoln  also  permits  its  employees  to  purchase  stock  in  the  company. 
Every  employee  who  has  been  employed  continuously  by  the  company 
for  1  year  or  more  may  buy  stock.    The  company's  board  of  directoi-s 
fixes  the  price  of  shares,  and  the  employee  buying  stock  pays  the  cur- 
rent price  set  by  the  directors.    Lincoln  stock  is  not  registered  on  any 
stock  exchange  or  for  sale  to  the  public.    If  a  person  leaves  the  employ 
of  the  company,  the  stock  reverts  to  the  conipany  at  the  current  price. 
Approximately  67  percent  of  the  employees  have  bought  Lincoln  stock ; 
and  all  of  the  stock,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  is  held  by  employees. 
About  one-third  of  the  shares  are  held  by  workers.    As  previously  in- 
dicated, the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  stock  is  held  about  equally 
by  President  Lincoln  and  his  brother,  J.  C.  Lmcoln.    In  its  Employ- 
ees' Handbook,  the  company  states  that  under  its  stock-purchase  plan, 
the  employee  "works  not  only  for  his  wages,  but  also  to  beneht  him- 
self as  owner."  .  •,,..!.  1    «     J    ^„^ 

The  personnel  office  consists  of  the  directer  of  personnel  and  one 
secretary  Under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  personnel  direc- 
tor are  the  functions  of  hiring,  discharging,  job  evaluation,  merit 
rating  the  maintenance  of  employment  records,  job  placements  ana 
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transfers,  as  well  as  the  cafeteria.  The  director  of  personnel  also 
regularly  attends  the  meetings  of  the  management  trainee  committee, 
of  the  advisory  board,  and  of  the  foremen. 

In  the  employees'  handbook  the  company  states  that  "employees  are 
discharged  only  if  they  build  up  a  poor  record."  The  employees  have 
no  employment  status  as  the  result  of  something  like  a  collective  agree- 
ment. Lincoln's  insistence,  however,  upon  fair  dealing  and  the  im- 
portance which  the  company  attributes  to  the  retention  of  the  em- 
ployees' confidence  serves  to  prevent  arbitrary  discharge.  Discharge 
must  be  for  good  cause  and  for  cause  whicli  appears  good  to  other 
employees.  Mr.  Lincoln  takes  personal  interest  in  discharges  and 
will  always  listen  to  the  appeal  of  a  dismissed  employee.  Company 
officials  intimate  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  intervention  in  the  discharge  pro- 
cedure has  made  supervisors  and  executives  reluctant  to  discharge 
except  for  the  best  of  reasons.  In  conclusion,  the  company's  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  maintaining  employee  confidence  in  its  fair- 
ness gives  the  employees  a  form  of  job  security  and  militates  against 
arbitrary  and  "off  the  cuff"  decisions. 

IV.  EVALUATION 

The  company  attributes  its  success  in  large  measure  to  the  incentive 
system.  Tliere  are,  however,  other  factors  which  must  be  considered 
in  evaluating  the  Lincoln  plan.  Among  them  are  the  expanding  char- 
acter of  the  welding  industry  during  the  lifetime  of  the  company,  the 
company's  selective  recruiting  of  its  employees  from  the  "cream  of  the 
crop,"  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  personality  as  a  dominant  force  in  the 
company. 

A  great  deal  of  the  company's  success  in  enlisting  the  cooperation 
of  its  employees  for  production  is  attributable  to  the  personality  and 
integrity  of  President  Lincoln.  In  the  operation  of  the  incentive  plan, 
as  in  all  phases  of  plant  activity,  he  exercises  great  authority  and  dis- 
cretion. Because  of  his  unquestioned  integrity,  coupled  with  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  pay  its  employees  high  earnings  over  a  period 
of  years,  his  decisions  have  been  accepted  without  serious  question. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  qualities  unquestionably  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  the  company  has  had  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  its 
employees. 

The  qualities  of  integrity  in  all  levels  of  management  serve  as  a 
guaranty  of  the  security  which  in  an  organized  plant  seniority  com- 
monly supplies.  The  small  turn-over  of  personnel,  however,  and  the 
expanding  character  of  the  business  has  made  negligible  the  problem 
of  job  security  through  seniority. 

Trade-unions  and  others  have  sometimes  charged  that  the  com- 
pany's success  is  due  to  speed-up.  In  2  days  spent  in  the  plant  the 
investigators  observed  that  the  employees  worked  steadily  at  their 
jobs.  There  was  no  evidence  of  loafing  or  the  marking  of  time.  The 
company  states  that  higher  production  is  the  result  of  increased  effi- 
ciency rather  than  increased  speed  and  stresses  that  its  employees 
work  a  40-hour  week  without  overtime.  Data,  however,  pertinent 
to  the  question,  such  as  the  length  of  the  working  life  of  Lincoln 
employees  in  comparison  to  those  of  other  companies  in  the  same  in- 
dustry, are  not  available. 
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The  Lincoln  employer-employee  relationship,  however    embraces 
several  employment  practices  which  are  f"«rally  deemed  of  gi^t 
value  in  increasing  output,    the  company  has  succeeded  beyond  ques 
tion  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  employees  in  their  ^o^^.     1  he 
inffenuitv  displaved  by  the  ind  vidual  employee  on  the  ]ob,  his  attirma 
?v^e  senS  of  Son^^ility,  and  the  number  of  -gf,-H'o£   £ 
all  attest  to  this  fact.    Through  the  incentives  ^^>?^,  *  «°^f '  *^ 
company  has  made  the  employees  feel  a  personal  and  ^"dijidual  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.    The  company  s 
Dolkv  ofapprising  its  employees  through  the  advisory  board,  and 
otherwrse,  o/company  plans  and  problems  similarly .  affects  output 
The  company's  active  concern  in  keeping  its  employees  informed  about 
the  buTnessWmally  emphasizes  to  them  their  common  interest  in  the 
suLe^of  the  enterprise  and  convinces  the  individual  employee  that 
Ws  iS  is  ^meS  more  than  an  8-hour  day  a  week  confinement 
wfthrn  factorTwalls     In  turn,  the  advisory  toard  serves  as  a  vehicle 
To  Se  the  ^co^ipany   the  benefit   of   advise   from   its   employee^ 
Throuffh  its  policy  of  receptiveness  to  suggestions  and  ideas  from  the 
Sofeest^  company  draws  upon  the  aggregate  work  knowledge 

"^llio^Sortl^KrJ^pS^TM^^ 

jLcte  »  Enables  employe'es  to  ehfenge  -nagem^nt  decisions 
tends  to  make  management  more  careful  and  less  arbitrary  in  reacti 
inc  its  cSsi^ns.    This,  in  turn,  by  inspiring  employee  confidence 
nttarmess  of  management  has  its  beneficial  effect  upon  production. 
The  com™  has  made  a  further  signal  contribution  insofar  as  em- 
plovees' security  is  concerned.    It  has  succeeded  in  combining  with 
ffi  malntlnancJof  steady  employments  practice  of  making  frequent 
and  drastic  technological  changes.    Final  y,  Mr.  Lincoln  s  faith  in 
the  limitless  abilities  of  the  average  employee  as  reflected  through 
the  company's  employee  policies  has  given  the  individual  employees 
a  Lnse  of  status  and  pe^onal  prestige.    The  opportunvt.es  for  ad- 
vancement, the  encouragement  given  employees  further  to  educate 
IhSves   and  the  higR  monetary  awards  paid  al    contribute  to  a 
S  of  partSation  and  status  on  the  partof  the  individual  employee. 
The  accompfishment  of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  in  rising  from  a 
small  concern  to  its  present  position  in  an  industry  where  competition 
frSS^trial  gLts  is  spectacular.    It  has  been  the  result  of  in- 
ceXe  management  as  defined  by  the  preceding  pages.    The  Lincoln 
Electric  Co.  fiad  no  artificial  advantage  over  other  small  concerns 
starting  business  at  the  same  time  it  did.  .        ,      .       ,         „ 

Th^  employees'  response  to  the  Lincoln  incentive  plan  has  been  a 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  production  men,  engi- 
S.  maintenance  men,  office  workers,  to  exercise  all  of  then-  •ngenuity 
in  making  more  of  a  better  product  at  a  lower  price  Because  the 
system  rewarded  their  successful  efforts,  it  has«)ntinued  to  receive  the 
response  of  the  employees. 
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THE  MURRAY  CORP  OF  AMERICA,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

SECTION  I.  THE  COMPANY  AND  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

The  Murray  Corp.  of  America,  located  at  7700  Russell  Road,  Detroit^ 
Mich.,  is  an  important  manufacturer  of  automotive  body  parts,  frames, 
and  stampings.  The  corporation,  organized  in  1927  as  the  result  of 
consolidation  of  four  small  independent  body  plants,  has  expanded 
along  with  growth  in  the  automotive  industry  generally.  The  com- 
pany now  operates  manufacturing  plailts  in  Detroit.  Ecorse,  and  Beld- 
mg,  Mich.,  and  Scranton,  Pa.  The  Scranton  plant  manufactures 
home  appliances  such  as  kitchen  ranges,  bathtubs,  sinks,  and  kitchen 
cabinets.  Because  these  operations  are  not  essentially  part  of  the 
automotive  industry,  no  further  consideration  is  given  in  this  report 
to  the  Scranton  operations.  The  plant  at  Belding,  Mich.,  is  now  being 
dismantled  and  its  operations  transferred  to  the  Detroit  plants. 

The  principal  products  of  the  corporation  are  automotive  body  units,, 
chassis,  frames,  fenders,  and  cushion  springs.  The  principal  raw 
material  used  is  steel,  which  is  obtained  from  various  suppliers  by 
freight  car  and  trailer  truck.  There  is  very  limited  storage  space  at 
the  company's  plants  and  a  strike  in  the  steel  industry  would  close 
down  the  Murray  plants  in  not  over  1  month.  Some  of  the  dies  used 
by  the  corporation  are  manufactured  by  its  own  die  and  tool  makers ; 
some  are  manufactured  by  independent  concerns  and  purchased  by 
the  Murray  corporation  under  contract.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  Mur- 
lay's  principal  customer.  Other  major  consumers  of  the  Murray 
Corp.'s  products  are  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  Studebaker  Corp.,  Dodge 
truck  plant,  Dodge  Bros.  Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  DeSoto- 
Corp.,  Plymouth  division  of  the  Chrysler  Motor  Co.,  Pontiac  Motor 
Co.,  Chevrolet  Motor,  General  Motoi-s  Truck  &  Coach  Co.,  and  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  Of  these,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  the  largest 
single  customer  and  Murray  is  the  exclusive  supplier  of  essential  body^ 
chassis,  frame,  and  fender  components  of  Mercury  and  Lincoln  motor- 
cars. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  corporation  in  the  automobile 
industry  is  well  illustrated  by  the  effects  upon  the  industry  of  the 
Murray  strike  of  July-August  1947.  When  that  strike  was  in  its. 
sixteenth  day,  there  were  55,000  Ford  employees,  10,000  Studebaker 
employees,  aiid  1,300  Chrysler  employees  who  had  been  thrown  out  of 
work  for  lack  of  supplies  normally  furnished  by  the  Murray  Corp. 

The  principal  competitors  of  the  Murray  Corp.  are  the  Briggs  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  the  Budd  Co.  Fisher  Body  Corp.,  and,  on  frames.  Mid- 
land Steel.  The  larger  automobile  maniifacturei-s  usually  make  some 
of  their  body  parts  and  frames  and  contract  to  the  Murray  Corp.  and 
its  competitors  the  remainder  of  their  demand.  Because  all  suppliers 
at  the  present  time  are  operating  to  capacity,  and  also  because  of  the 
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size  of  dies  and  equipment  necessary  to  make  the  body  parts,  there  is 
little  possibility  that  other  producers  could  absorb  a  ma]or  share  of 
the  p^c^uction^of  any  one  of  them  shut  down  because  of  strike  or 

oi"hpr  reason 

The  nature  of  the  manufacturing  operations  at  Murray  prevents 
stock  piling  of  parts.  There  is  little  or  no  advance  production.  Pro- 
duction schedules  are  very  closely  keyed  to  current  demajids  of 
Murray's  customers.  Therefore,  production  and  employment  at  the 
Murray  Corp.  follow  the  current  demand  for  body  parts  from  the 
automobile  assemblers.  The  automotive  industry  generally  is  one 
of  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  any  general  business  decline.  Any 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  new  cars  results  in  almost  immediate  lay- 
offs at  the  Murray  Corp.  The  seasonal  lay-offs  which,  however 
plagued  the  automotive  industry  for  many  years  have  largely  been 
leveled  off  through  a  change  in  the  date  of  appearance  of  new  models 
Every  second  y4r  there  is  a  6-  to  8-week  lay-off  while  the  plant  is 

retooled  for  new  models.  ,       .  n       a  4i,„ 

As  with  its  production  schedules,  the  Murray  Corp.  has  followed  the 
demands  of  its  customers  with  respect  to  its  industrial  relations  p^i^. 
Through  the  years,  the  Murray  Corp.  has  consistently  resisted  efforts 
of  the  union  to  bargain  on  matters  which  have  not  previously  been 
resolved  in  bargaining  negotiations  with  Ford,  General  Motors,  or 
Chrvsler.  This  policy  of  following  the  industry  pattern,  in  effect, 
limits  the  scope  of  collective  bargaming  between  the  Murray  Corp. 

and  local  2,  UAW-CIO.  •      *  i     o  nnn  4„  Uc 

The  Murray  Corp.  presently  employs  approximately  8,900  m  its 
Detroit-area  operations,  of  whom  approximately  6,000  are  represented 
bv  local  2  UAW-CIO.  The  remainder  are  salaried  and  ojhee  person- 
nil,  professional  employees,  supervisors,  and  plant  protection  employ- 
ees who  are  excluded  from  the  bargaining  unit.  No  other  labor  or- 
ganization holds  bargaining  rights  in  these  plants.  The  company  is 
making  every  effort,  at  the  present  time,  to  expand  its  working  force 

^^L^  thalTlOp/ece'nt  of  the  labor  force  is  women  and  these  are  largely 
concentrated  in  the  spring  division  The  bulk  of  the  labor  force  isun- 
skilled  and  requires  only  a  short  learning  period.  Some  10  percent, 
however,  areVather  higfily  skilled.  The  company  advises  that  there 
is,  at  the  present  time,  an  acute  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  The  company 
would  like  to  employ  about  three  times  as  many  skilled  craftsmen  as 
it  has  on  the  pay  roll  at  the  present  time.  Because  of  this  shortage,  a 
portion  of  the  company's  tool  and  die  work  is  <=°ntJ?««fi„i"J^**:,X^' 
independent  establishments  in  the  Detroit  area.  Most  of  the  skilled 
craftsmen  employed  by  the  corporation  are  in  the  engineering  and 
mechanical  division  of  the  company  where  they  are  represented  by 
their  own  building  steward,  a  member  of  the  union  bargaining  com- 
mitee.  This  gives  the  skilled  employees  a  degree  of  separate  represen- 
tation, even  tliough  they  are  included  in  the  broad  industrial  unit. 

The  labor  force  works  an  8-hour  day,  a  40-hour  week.  Some  divi- 
sions operate  three  shifts,  some  only  one  or  two.  Turn-over  during 
1947  has  been  running  between  5  to  9  percent  per  month,  which  is  some- 
what higher  than  tlfe  turn-over  figures  for  the  automotive  industry 
generally  and  is  cause  for  considerable  concern  on  the  part  of  man- 
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agement.  Fortv-two  percent  of  the  turn-over  occurs  during  the  first 
6  weeks  of  employment  of  which  about  half  is  the  result  of  company 
action  taken  during  the  probationary  period.  Sixty-two  percent  of 
the  turn-over  occurs  among  employees  with  less  than  6  montlis'  service. 
Graphic  comparison  between  turn-over  in  the  Murray  Corp.  and  turn- 
over in  the  automotive  industry  generally  showed  approximately  the 
same  fluctuations,  with  the  Murray  Corp.  consistently  running  two 
to  three  points  above  the  general  average.  There  was  no  discernable 
relation  between  turn-over  and  revisions  of  the  labor  contract,  changes 
in  insurance  coverage,  or  other  employee  benefit  or  welfare  programs, 
or  changes  in  company  labor  policy. 

The  seniority  provisions  of  the  contract  have  resulted  in  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  age  of  the  labor  force  which,  although  not  a  matter 
of  inunediate  concern  to  management,  is  of  concern  with  respect  to 
its  ultimate  effects  on  the  productivity  of  the  labor  force  and  the 
accident  rate.  As  of  January  1947,  the  company's  labor  force  was 
broken  down  into  the  following  age  groups : 


Aee 

Number  of 
employees 

Percent  of 
total 

18  to  27 „ 

865 

1.B14 

1,062 

Ml 

474 

17.38 

28to37 

32.44 

38  to  47 

21.74 

48  to  57 

18.01 

58andover .      ___     

9.52 

Total 

4.976 

09.99 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  the  48-57  age  group  larger  than 
the  18-27.  Increasing  age  does  not  materially  lessen  the  productivity 
of  skilled  craftsmen  who  learn,  through  experience,  short  cuts  and 
easier  methods.  Among  the  assembly-line  production  workers  out- 
put decreases  and  accicient  increase  with  advancing  age.  Increased 
utilization  of  material-handling  equipment,  counteimlances,  and 
safety  devices  have  helped  to  minimize  these  effects. 

SECTION  II.  HISTORY  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES 

The  first  contract  between  the  Murray  Corp.  and  local  2,  UAW- 
CIO,  was  signed  in  the  spring  of  1937.  Prior  to  that  time,  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  forestall  unionization  had  been  made  bv  the  company. 
Several  wage  increases  had  been  granted,  recreational  programs  had 
been  expanded,  rest  periods  were  given,  and  many  other  concessions 
made  as  a  result  of  increasing  union  organizational  efforts.  With 
the  wave  of  sit-down  strikes  in  the  automooile  industry  in  1937,  one  of 
which  shut  down  the  Murray  plant  for  2  days,  the  company  granted 
recognition  to  the  UAW.  This  recognition  was  limited  to  union 
members  only  and  did  not  recognize  the  union  as  the  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agent.  No  form  of  union  security  was  granted.  The  com- 
pany agreed  to  discuss  with  the  union,  m  advance  of  action,  any 
discipline  or  new  shop  rules.  A  grievance  procedure  was  established 
and  grievances  were  required  to  be  completely  processed  before  strike 
action  thereon.  Wages  were  to  conform  to  the  established  pattern 
in  the  industry. 
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During  the  first  year  or  two  following  union  recognition,  the  union 
claimed  increasing  credit  for  the  various  recreational  activities  a.nd 
the  Company  has>adually  discontinued  its  contributions.  At  the 
present  time,  the  company  does  not  sponsor  any  recreational  activities^ 
Ls  no  retirement  system  and  a  very  limited  group-insurance  program 
which  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  m  a  subsequent  section. 

The  third  contract  signed  in  December  1939  for  the  first  time  recog^ 
nized  the  union  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  bargaming  agent  for  all  ot 
the  company's  hourly  rate  employees.  There  has  never  W  an 
NLRB-conducted  election  to  determine  bargaining  rights  for  hourly 
rate  production  employees  of  the  Murray  Corp.,  the  coniDany  ha^^lng 
granted  bargaining  rights  without  the  formality  of  an  election  when 
the  union  appeared  to  have  majority  status. 

FoUowing  recognition  of  the  union,  the  antagonism  of  the  company 
toward  the  union  was  sharply  reversed  and  as  a  matter  of  company 
policy,  union  officials  and  stewards  were  consulted  on  a  great  variety 
of  problems.    The  company  made  what  it  considered  to  be  every 
effoVt  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  union  and  to  keep  the  union  advised 
of  production  problems  as  they  occurred.    The  company  feels  that 
the   union  took   advantage  of   this   overcooperative   attitude   and 
attempted  to  exercise  control  of  strictly  management  prerogatives 
In  1942,  the  vice  president  of  the  corporation,  Mr.  Hill,  who  had 
been  largely  responsible  for  company  policy,  was  replaced  by  Mr. 
B  C  Gould,  present  executive  vice  president.    Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  fundamental  change  in  the  company's  philosophy  on  labor- 
relations  matters.    At  the  present  time,  the  company  is  trying  to 
gradually  rectify  what  it  considers  to  have  been  the  mistakes  of  the 
earlier  period  and  is  consciously  seeking  a  more  clearly  defined  line 
of  demarkation  between  management  functions  and  responsibilities 
and  those  exercised  by  the  union.  ^       a 

From  the  first  contract,  new  shop  rules  have  been  discussed  ana 
worked  out  with  the  union  before  posting.  Disciplme  of  union  mem- 
bers has  been  discussed  in  advance  with  the  union  stewards.  1  hese 
practices  continue  to  the  present  time  but  the  company  intends  to 
seek  a  return  to  the  right  of  unilateral  action  subject  to  the  grievance 
procedure.  In  the  earlier  contracts,  the  company  agreed  to  follow 
the  principle  of  senioritv  with  respect  to  lay-offs,  recalls  and  trans- 
fers,  but  reserved  the  right  to  maintain  a  preferred  list  of  employees 
not  determined  by  seniority  for  the  purpose  of  retooling  after  change 
in  models.  With  the  1941  contract,  the  preferred  list  was  eliminated. 
The  present  contract  states : 

Where  necessary  to  facilitate  tooling,  plant  rearrangem'ent,  taking  of  in- 
ventory, starting  of  production  and  similar  situations,  the  management  shall 
follow  seniority  where  possible. 

Each  contract  has  imposed  some  limitations  upon  the  right  to  strike. 
All  of  the  contracts  have  prohibited  the  sit-down,  stay-in,  or  slow-down 
strike.  The  recent  contracts  also  prohibited  any  strike  over  a  griev- 
ance relating  to  standards,  over  items  listed  in  the  contract  as  exclusive 
management  prerogatives,  and  over  changes  or  modifications  m  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  the  contract.  The  1946  contract  also  specified 
that  all  strikes  were  barred  until  the  grievance  procedui*e  had  been 
completely  exhausted,  negotiations  had  continued  for  at  least  5  days, 
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there  had  been  a  meeting;  of  all  union  memlK»rs  at  which  time  a  ma- 
jority voted  in  favor  of  taking  a  strike  vote,  and  there  had  thereafter 
been  a  secret  ballot  conducted  among  the  employees  in  which  at  least 
66%  percent  of  the  members  voting  supported  the  strike.  This  ballot 
was  to  be  supervised  and  attested  by  a  certified  public  accountant  and 
all  union  members  failing  to  vote  were  to  be  fined  $1.  All  strikes  had 
to  be  sanctioned  5  days  in  advance  by  the  international.  In  event  of  an 
unauthorized  strike,  the  company  had  the  right  to  discipline  any  mem- 
bers participating  and  had  the  option  to  terminate  the  contract. 

The  grievance  procedure  under  this  contract  included,  for  the  fii*st 
time,  final  appeal  to  an  impartial  aiHbitrator  w^hose  decisions  were  to  be 
final  and  binding  upon  both  parties.  The  arbitrator,  however,  was  not 
given  power  to  change  or  modify  any  tei*ms  of  the  contract  or  to  hear 
any  issue  involving  increase  or  decrease  in  wage  rates,  any  dispute 
affecting  production  standards  or  any  issue  involving  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  management.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  there  was 
not  a  single  work  stoppage  of  any  sort  during  the  life  of  this  contract, 
and  no  case  was  appealed  by  either  party  to  the  arbitrator. 

Union  security 

I^nion  security  was  first  granted  by  the  company  in  September  1941. 
Prior  to  that,  the  union  demands  for  maintenance  of  membership  and 
check-off  had  been  resisted  by  the  company  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  its  principal  customer,  had  not  been  unionized.  Fol- 
lowing union  recognition  by  Ford  Co.  in  the  fall  of  1941  and  the  grant- 
ing by  Ford  of  a  union  shop  and  a  check-off,  the  Murray  Corp.  felt  it 
could  no  longer  i*esist  these  demands.  An  election  jointly  supervised 
by  company  and  union  was  held  in  which  more  than  7;*)  |)ercent  of  the 
employees  voted  for  a  union  shop  and  the  check-off.  From  that  time 
on,  the  Murray  Corp.  has  operated  under  this  type  of  c(mtract. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  curent  contract,  which  was  signed 
August  *20,  1947,  provides  for  these  features.  It  was  modified  only  to 
the  extent  of  requiring  individual  employee  authorization  of  the  check- 
off. Inasmuch  as  the  cun-ent  contract  nms  until  January  1949,  or  a 
term  greater  than  1  year,  and  was  signed  during  the  interim  pericnl 
between  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  its  effective  date,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  union  shop  clause  of  the  contract  would 
be  enforceable  in  view  of  the  specific  language  of  section  102  of  the  act. 
As  to  the  check-off,  the  company  has  received  individual  authorization 
cards  from  96.2  percent  of  the  union  members.  Of  the  3.8  percent  who 
failed  to  authorize  the  check-off,  2.1  percent  flatly  rejected,  while  the 
others  merely  failed  to  respond.  Up  to  this  time,  the  union  has  not 
requested  the  company  to  discharge  any  employee  for  nonpayment  of 
dues.  In  view  of  the  questionable  status  of  the  union  shop,  there  is  a 
potential  source  of  future  difficulty  over  this  issue. 

Vacation  benefits 

The  first  mention  of  vacation  benefits  is  found  in  the  1941  contract 
where  provision  was  made  for  what  amounted  to  a  profit-sharing 
plan.  Under  it  when  the  net  profits  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal 
year  exceeded  $3(X),000,  but  were  less  than  $450,000,  each  hourly  rate 
employee  would  be  paid  a  premium  amounting  to  1  percent  of  his 
earnings  during  that  fiscal  year.     The  premium  paid  mcreased  witli 
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the  net  profits  of  the  company  up  to  a  maximum  of  3  percent  when 
the  net  profits  of  the  company  exceeded  $900,000.  This  plan  was 
changed  in  the  1946  contract  wherein  the  company  agreed  to  pay  to 
each  hourly  rate  employee  4  percent  of  his  gross  earnings  of  the  hscal 
year  regardless  of  the  company's  net  profit.  Under  the  current  con- 
tract, emplovees  were  given  the  option  of  1  or  2  weeks'  vacation  with 
pay  figured  at  2  or  4  percent  of  the  previous  years'  earnings,  depend- 
ing upon  length  of  service,  or  continuation  of  the  old  plan  allowing 
4  percent  of  the  earnings  and  no  time  off.  The  latter  plan  was  se- 
lected by  majority  vote  of  the  employees.  The  result  of  this  plan, 
of  course,  is  a  4-percent  increase  in  earnings  for  all  employees,  leaving 
to  the  discretion  of  each  employee  whether  he  shall  take  a  voluntary 
lay-off  for  vacation  purposes. 

Iihsurance  coverage 

The  first  group-life  insurance  program  was  initiated  by  the  com- 
pany in  1929.  This  was  a  general  employee  plan  covering  both  hourly 
rate  and  salaried  personnel.  In  1942,  the  union  demanded  participa- 
tion in  the  insurance  program  and  a  separate  contract  was  negotiated 
at  that  time  between  the  company  and  the  union  with  respect  to 
hourly  rate  employees  who  were  union  members.  The  contract  pro- 
vided' for  group-life  insurance  and  sickness  and  accident  insurance, 
and  was  underwritten  by  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.  Par- 
ticipation was  wholly  voluntary.  The  life-insurance  policy  was  $1,000 
for  fomale  employees  and  $2,000  for  male  employees  and  provided 
weekly  sickness  and  accident  benefits  of  $12.50.  Premiums  were  37 
cents  for  females  and  51  cents  for  males  per  week. 

The  John  Hancock,  being  a  mutual  insurance  company,  pays  divi- 
dends to  policyholders.  The  contract  between  the  company  and  the 
union  provided  that  all  such  dividends  should  be  paid  to  the  com- 
pany, which  would  first  deduct  f/om  the  total  dividends  the  entire 
amount  of  the  corporation's  contributions  for  premiums,  plus  all 
costs  of  the  corporation  in  administering  the  program,  plus  the  amount 
of  all  taxes  for  which  the  corporation  might  become  liable  as  a  result 
of  the  receipt  of  the  dividends,  plus  60  percent  of  the  balance  which 
was  to  go  into  a  separate  fund,  plus  10  percent  of  the  remainder. 
The  special  fund  referred  to  was  to  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  corporation's  costs  and  premium  contributions  during 
any  year  in  which  dividends  were  insufficient.  Any  dividends  re- 
maining after  these  deductions  had  been  made  were  paid  into  the 
union  treasury  toward  a  health  and  welfare  fmid  for  the  benefit  of 
all  members. 

The  insurance  included  no  permanent  total-disability  feature  and 
was  terminated  upon  termination  of  employment.  According  to  the 
company,  an  insunince  broker  was  named  to  handle  this  contract,  the 
broker  being  designated  by  Lloyd  Jones,  president  of  the  local.  The 
insurance  contract  has  been  a  political  football  in  local  union  election 

campaigns. 

In  1947  a  new  insurance  contract  was  negotiated,  which  included 
a  permanent-  and  total-disability  clause  and  provided  for  increased 
weekly  l^enefits  under  sickness  and  accident.  The  new  premiums 
are  51  cents  for  females  and  65  cents  for  males,  and  weekly  benefits 
under  the  new  contract  are  payable  for  the  first  week  of  sickness  or 
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injury.  The  same  deductions  are  made  by  the  company  from  the 
dividends,  but  any  dividends  remaining  after  these  deductions  are 
used  to  pay  future  premiums  of  the  employees  instead  of  going  to 
the  union  treasury.  As  of  December  1942,  after  enactment  of  the 
first  plan  in  which  the  union  participated,  there  were  «,999  employees 
on  the  roll  eligible  to  participate,  of  whom  6,591,  or  94  percent,  were 
members.  In  October  1947,  after  the  change  in  plans,  there  were  o,88T 
eligible  employees,  of  whom  5.086,  or  86  percent,  were  participating. 

Wage  differentials 

Elimination  of  wage-rate  differentials  between  plants  has  long  been 
the  announced  policy  of  the  UAW.  This  policy  tends  to  encourage 
greater  concentration  of  industry  and  sometimes  results  m  depriving 
smaller  towns  and  rural  communities  of  manufacturing  enterprises 
that  might  otherwise  take  advantage  of  a  low-wage  area.  Manage- 
jnent  has  justified  lower  wages  in  these  small  communities  on  the 
oTOunds  that  rural  workers  are  likely  to  be  less  efficient  in  factories 
^nd  are  prone  to  take  periodic  lay-offs  for  agricultural  work  Lower 
living  costs  in  small  towns  mav  enable  a  worker  to  maintain  his  stand- 
ard of  living  on  lower  wages.  Transportation  and  overhead  costs 
are  likelv  to  be  higher  for  the  employer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
union  aimies  that  low-wage  ai-eas  tend  to  depress  wage  rates  gen- 
erally and  foster  competition  based  on  wages,  and  that  a  standard 
union  wage  ought  to  be  paid  for  standard  work  wherever  performed. 
This  conflict  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  the  Murray 

Tn  1939  the  Murray  Corp.  leased  a  plant  in  Belding,  Mich.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  auto  and  truck  springs.  This  location  was  selected 
to  take  advantage  of  a  lower  wage  level  in  that  area.  Belding,  Iwated 
in  Ionia  County  in  western  Michigan,  is  a  distinctly  different  labor- 
market  area  from  Detroit.  The  town  has  a  ])opulation  of  approxi- 
mately 4,000,  and  is  not  predominantly  industrial.  In  1939  the  town 
was,  according  to  Murray  officials,  in  a  generally  run-down  condition 
The  orif^inal  wage  rate  established  for  the  Belding  plant  was  55 
cents  per  hour.  This  rate  was  arrived  at  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
prevailing  wage  rates  in  the  community.  On  the  basis  of  the  55-cent 
rate  there  was  an  approximate  40-percent  differential  between  Belding 
and  Detroit,  which  was  then  paying  a  basic  91 -cent  rate  However, 
Murray  Belding  rates  are  reported  to  have  exceeded  all  other  rates 
in  the  community.  There  were  several  other  industries  m  Belding 
represented  by :  The  Gibson  Refrigerator  Co.,  Extruded  Metals  Co., 
Metal  Glass  Co.,  Jolly  Kid  Garment  Co.,  Belding  Hosiery  Mill,  Beld- 
ing Basket  Co.,  and  t'he  Belding  Foundry.  None  of  these  companies, 
however,  were  large  enough  to  employ  nearly  the  number  of  people 
required  by  the  new  Murray  plant,  and  none  paid  a  hiffher  wage  rate. 
During  the  entire  time  that  Murray  operated  its  Belding  plant  the 
wages  paid  were  substantially  higher  than  those  prevailing  m  the 
community.  Peak  employment  of  the  Belding  plant  was  485,  with 
an  average  of  425.  This  is  somewhat  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
population,  or  approximately  40  percent  of  the  wage  earners  in  that 
community.  Pay  roll  averaged  between  $75,000  and  $100,000  per 
month. 
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1947 : 


1039. 
1940. 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944. 


Detroit 


I 


$0.91 
1.01 
1.03 

(') 


Belding 


I 


$0.55 
.56 
.76 
.85 
.91 
.93 


Differ- 
ential 


Percent 
39.6 
44.5 
26.2 


1945. 
1946- 
1947. 


Detroit 


1.08 
1.26 
1.45 


BeldinR 


.96 
1.06 
1.31 


Differ- 
ential 


Percent 
11.1 
15.8 
9.7 


.  War  years,  Detroit  Spring  Division  Inactive. 

The  Murray  Corp.  -ports  that    althou^^^^^^^^ 
for  1939  and  1940  appears  '■«'»\".  \*^f  ;,%Ptroirplant.    The  com- 
the  Belding  plant  was  ^.P^^^I^^i^f^^^Sy  locK^^^^  P"^" 

pany  had  adopted  the  policy  «f  1^;>-  J^  ^"'^  ^^^  md^stvM  experi- 
sible.    New  employees,  with  little  ii  any  piev 
ence,  required  a  longer  training  penoa  ,  encouragement 

In  1946,  the  Belding  ""'<>"' J'^Vl  at  thlffiTianrDetroit  rates 
of  the  Detroit  ™;^f ^^f  f^e  ^^^^^^^^^^^  the  necessity 

be  equalized.     At  that  time,  y^^  ^^  y^v^L  +Vip  navment  of  Detroit 
for  a  rate  differential,  and- pointed  out  that  the^pa^^^^^^ 

rates  could  possibly  r^^f  '«^f  ^^^f^S^X^^iaT  w^^^^     ^  main- 
was  finally  reached  ^l^^^  ,^ „]ZJ^l^^tY.^\n^t  labor  cost  of  the  two 

SnttwSmot^d?^^^^^^^^^  ^^^-  -^  ^'  ^^ 

LpL  atl  items  during  1947  shows  the  following :  ^^^^^^^       ^^,,,^^ 

^                                                                                                                   2. 14  2. 12 

1.  50  1.  53 

1.  69  1.  63 

2.  27  2.  20 
1.  91  1.  85 

2.14 

"'''Tilr'The  cZSSTot^fdSrt"^^^^^^^  was  econoni- 

L\lTy  r^unKiiTwU  L-ce  clo^n^  ^^JJ^SluSaTrat^ 
strike  settlement  compromise  was  reached  unde^^^^^^  ^^y^^^^^^ 

r  oils"  %Ms  St^Vt"  leSanScS  oT2-2  Lits  per  hour 
Stdu Jd  \\eTl^oit.Beld|ig^^^^^^^^  P"-^^.  ^^^, 

The  Murray  "management  conci.ded    ha^^  g  ^.^ 

'XTL'^tTb^rSSe^rSS  thf  Detroit  plant. 

H  nee  Tu  tl^  wSof  the  Sp\ng  Division  was  concentrated  m  De- 
SoH  and  the  Belding  plant  has  been  abandoned. 

SECTION  ni.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRl-SENT  AGREIMENT 


Item  1 "  ~~2_        

Item  2 —■■  ■"    ■_  _    

Item  3 ~~_'ZZ 

Item  4 

Item  5 " — """Z'"IIIII_.I 2. 14 

Item  6 """     7"    ,      ,     .      T„i„-iAy«'7  + 
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stantial  agreement  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  tentative  ajrreenient 
reached  at  tliat  point  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  11)4«  con- 
tract except  that  the  new  contract  excluded  from  the  jrrievance  pro- 
cedure the  use  of  any  form  of  arbitration  machinery.  One  of  the 
most  insistent  demands  of  the  union  was  directed  at*  elimination  of 
the  clause  providing  for  final  arbitration  of  grievances.  Despite 
the  fact  that  neither  i)arty  had  ever  carried  a  case  to  arbitnition, 
the  union  was  opposed  to  this  means  for  settlement  of  disputes.  More 
than  80  j^ercent  of  the  automotive  industry  is,  at  present,  under  an 
umpire  or  arbitrator  and  experience  is  generally  regarded  as  having 
been  quite  successful.  The  international  has  not  adopted  any  policy 
on  use  of  arbitration  machinery,  but  will  support  each  local  in  de- 
manding or  resisting  arbitration  according  to  the  wishes  of  that 
local.  In  these  negotiations,  the  Murray  local  at  first  opposed  ar- 
bitration on  the  ground  that  tlie  company,  by  appealing  every  possible 
case,  could  break  the  union  treasury.  The  company  countered  by 
proposing  the  party  against  whom  an  arbitration  award  was  entered 
should  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  proceeding.  The  union  then  stated 
that  its  opposition  was  based  on  principle  because  it  feared  that  ar- 
bitration awards  would  be  compromise  decisions  designed  to  mollify 
both  parties.  For  example,  it  cited  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  wildcat 
stoppage  for  which  three  men  were  responsible.  The  company  might 
discharge  10  men  and  carry  the  case  to  arbitration.  The  union  an- 
ticipated that  the  decision  would  support  the  company  in  its  discharge 
of  five  or  six  of  the  men  and  order  reinstatement  of  the  others.  The 
result  would  be  the  unfair  and  discriminatory  discharge  of  two  or 
three  union  members.  The  union  opposed  any  limitation  or  restric- 
tion on  its  rights  to  effectively  discipline  its  own  members  or  pro- 
tect them  against  company  discrimination  by  strike,  if  necessary. 
The  Murray  Corp.,  although  favoring  arbitration  as  a  logical  and 
sensible  means  of  determining  issues  which  the  parties  could  not 
themselves  resolve,  accepted  the  union's  i>osition  for  the  sake  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  the  terms  of  the  new  contract.  A  no-strike,  no- 
stoppage  clause  similar  to  that  of  the  1946  contract  was  agreed  to  by 
the  parties  on  June  18, 1947. 

The  J 947  strike 

However,  with  passage  4)f  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  international 
notified  all  locals  to  refuse  to  sign  any  contract  that  included  a  no- 
strike,  no-stoppage  clause  and  instructed  the  locals  to  insist  upon  in- 
clusion in  all  contracts  of  a  clause  granting  the  local  and  the  inter- 
national complete  immunity  from  all  liability  for  damages  for  breach 
of  contract.  To  this  clause  the  company  objected,  and  a  strike  was 
called,  which  lasted  for  4  weeks. 

The  authority  of  the  union  leaders  to  call  a  strike  over  an  issue  which 
may  not  even  have  been  discussed  with  the  membership  is  here  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  chronology  of  events  is  important.  Negotiations 
for  the  new  contract  began  April  1,  1947,  but  full  agreement  was  not 
immediately  reached.  The  principal  point  at  issue  was  use  of  arbi- 
tration as  tlie  terminal  point  of  the  grievance  procedure.  The  com- 
pany had  offered  to  increase  wages  in  accordance  with  the  industry 
pattern.  On  May  24,  at  a  union  mass  meeting,  the  bargaining  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  call  a  strike.     On  June  23  the  Taft-Hartley 
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bill  became  law,  making  unions  liable  for  contract  violations.    There- 
after the  international  issued  instructions  to  all  locals  that— 

In  negotiating  new  contracts,  renewals,  extensions,  etc.,  you  should  insist  on 
the  inlSn'^  theTlause  dealing  with  liability  for  contract  violations- 

and  set  forth  the  immunity  clause  that  woiild  |>%^;^^^^^^,^,  ^^/^""^ l^j 
international  would  ratify  the  contract.    On  July  12,  local  2  demanded 
hatThisTmm  clause  be  included.     The  company  refused  to  accept 

thfclaus^?3  a  strike  was  called  July  23  over  the  issue  of  union  lia- 
MitY  At  the  ime  strike  action  was  authorized  by  the  membership 
2  months  earlier,  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  had  not  become  law  and  the 
issue  of  union  liability  had  not  even  been  raised. 

After  lengthv  negotiations,  a  settlement  was  reached,  and  nndei  the 
current  conU-act  the  union  agrees  not  to  call  any  sit-down  or  slow- 
down not  to  engage  in  any  strike  activity  i-^l-^f /^^^^^^^^^^ 
ards,  exclusive  management  prerogatives  as  defined  or  leaving  as  its 
objective  the  obtaining  of  a  change  in  or  addition  to  the  contract.  It 
further  agrees  not  to  tngage  in  any  strike  activity  until  the  grievanc^ 
m-ocedure  has  been  completely  exhausted,  negotiations  have  been  m 
^™ss  for  at  least  45  days,  and  the  strike  has  ten  officially  sanc- 
Soned  bv  the  international.  In  the  event  of  a  wildcat  stoppage,  the 
uZn  airees  to  post  notices  advising  the  members  tliat^the  stoppage 
is  unautliorized  and  directing  the  workers  to  return  to  their  ]obs.  In 
the  event  of  any  strike  action  by  the  union  not  meeting  these  restric- 
tions or  limitations,  the  union  remains  liable  for  damages  resulting. 
However,  provision  for  the  arbitrator,  at  the  top  of  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure, has  been  eliminated  and  there  is  no  longer  any  requirement 
that  the  union  members  approve,  by  secret  ballot,  proposed  strike 

'''The  "free-speech''  clause  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  also  occasioned 
some  disagreement  during  negotiations  and  was  resolved  by  inclusion 
in  the  contract  of  a  clause  prohibiting  either  management  or  union 
from  calling  any  meetings  of  the  employees  on  the  company  s  premises 
on  any  matters  affecting  the  relationship  between  the  parties  or  ad- 
dressing the  employees  collectively  on  the  company  s  premises. 

Infuence  of  the  interruitional 

Influence  of  the  international  on  these  negotiations  was  quite  appar- 
ent and  rdther  far  reaching.  Most  of  the  actual  negotiation  for  the 
union  was  done  by  Emil  Mazey,  then  regional  director  and  Walter 
Reuther  president  of  the  international.  Demands  of  the  union  for 
chancres 'in  the  1946  contract  were  largely  the  result  of  instructions  on 
T>olicTes  issued  by  the  international.  The  use  of  arbitration  machinery 
was,  however,  a  purely  local  issue.  Admittedly,  the  mternational 
exercised  gi-eater  control  over  these  negotiations  than  is  usually  the 
case  because  of  issues  raised  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

In  view  of  the  peaceful  relations  that  had  existed  between  Murray 
and  the  union  for  the  past  10  years,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
the  union  striking  Murray  over  the  issue  of  liability.  However,  the 
same  issue  was  causing  strikes  or  extended  negotiations  throughout 
the  Nation  during  that  period.  The  issue  was  side-stepped  in  the  1^  ord 
negotiations  by  the  api>ointment  of  a  joint  committee  to  resolve  the 
problem  through  continued  study.  A  similar  solution  was  proposed 
for  the  Murray  strike,  but  refused  by  the  union.    The  union  insisted 
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that  Murray  was  not  being  singled  out  as  a  test  or  pattern  making 
case;  but  rather  the  international  had  simply  adopted  a  policy  to 
which  all  contracts  would  be  expected  to  conform,  and  the  Murray 
contract  had  been  up  for  renewal  at  just  that  time.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Reuther  stated  during  negotiations  that  what  they  were  seeking 
was  bigger  than  Murray  management  or  local  2,  and  that  a  solution  to 
the  problem  had  to  be  found  because — 

We  have  five  strikes  on  now,  on  this  issue.  ♦  •  »  We  are  In  a  position 
where  we  have  to  find  the  answer  here  (at  Murray)  because  other  fellows  are 
waiting  for  this. 

The  fact  that  a  strike  of  this  relatively  small  concern  would  have  very 
far-reaching  consequences  in  the  industry  may  also  have  been  a  f actor» 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  factionalism  within  the  interna- 
tional was  then  rampant,  and  a  solution  satisfactory  to  the  interna- 
tional in  one  case  might  be  disapproved  in  ani>ther. 

Bights  of  management 

The  current  contract  outlines  the  exclusive  management  preroga- 
tives or  rights  of  management  in  the  following  section : 

The  company  has  the  sole  right  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  company  and 
the  determination  of  the  number  of  major  operating  divisions,  departments,  and 
number  and  locations  of  its  plants,  type  of  products  to  be  manufactured,  sched- 
ules of  production,  methods  and  processes  of  manufacturing  and  types  of  ma- 
chines to  be  used.  The  number  of  employees  and  shifts  reciuired  are  affected  by 
production  schedules,  material  shortages,  engineering  changes,  manufacturing 
processes,  and  other  matters  which  are  determined  in  negotiations  between 
management  and  the  customers.  For  these  reasons,  the  right  to  hire,  to  lay  off, 
assign,  and  transfer  employees  is  the  sole  right  of  the  company  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  this  agreement.  * 

The  identical  definition  of  rights  of  management  is  to  be  found  in 
the  1946  contract  which,  however,  includes  this  additional  paragraph : 

The  matters  covered  by  this  section  being  subject  to  the  sole  determination  of 
the  company  are  not  subject  to  the  grievance  procedure  or  strike  action  excepting 
in  case  of  lay-off,  rehiring,  and  transfer  where  same  are  in  violation  of  express 
provision  of  this  agreement. 

The  current  contract  prohibits  the  use  of  strike  action  over  manage- 
ment prerogatives.  The  right  to  strike  over  lay-off,  rehires,  or  trans- 
fers where  action  of  the  company  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  is  left  unspecified  in  the  current  contract. 

The  current  contract  also  prohibits  a  strike  over  production  stand- 
ards. It  will  be  observed  in  a  later  section  of  this  report  that  a 
special  grievance  procedure  has  been  set  up  for  the  determination  of 
disputes  over  standards.  The  decision  of  a  joint  committee  composed 
of  union  time-study  stewards  and  company  time-study  engineers  has 
the  final  and  binding  determination  of  disputed  standards. 

The  Murray  Corp.  has  had  one  experience  since  August  of  some 
interest  in  revealing  the  union's  present  attitude  toward  wildcat  stop- 
pages and  union  liability  under  the  new  contract.  One  of  the  union's 
chief  stewards.  Prince  Clark,  a  Negro,  was  assigned  to  the  company's 
loading  dock  and  classified  as  a  second  carpenter.  His  supervisor 
gave  him  instructions  relating  to  his  work 'which  the  union  claims 
amounted  to  a  request  to  do  work  out  of  his  regular  assignment. 
The  merits  of  the  controversy  are  immaterial  to  this  discussion,  but 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Clark  refused  and  was  given  a  2-day  dis- 
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ciplinary  l.y-off.    Other  workers  .Uhe  ^o^^^,^^^^^^^^ 
during  the  2  days  Clark  was  at  home.  _^*^^  ,^3,  J^ed  him.    The 
Clark  had  instigated  this  work  ^^^^l^"^^^^^^^  the  work 

union  president  advised  that  Clark  ^;i^f,  ",^^^^^^^^^^  workers 

stoppage  but  he,  Lloyd  Jones,  had  called  a  meetm     oi  ^^.^^ 

and  recommended  the  2-day  protest  s^^^^^^^^^^ 

was  requested  and  refused  to  PP\\^^^J^f 'c^^^^^^^^  believed 

in  case  of  an  unauthorized  work  stoppage.  A^^^^^^^^^  the  union 

this  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  ^^^^^J^^^^^^  however, 

to  liability  for  damages.    No  damage  suit^conte^^  ^^^^^^ 

partly  because  monetary  damages  .y^X^^^^'^^'^S        to  improve 
ft  is  not  believed  that  a  damage  ?^^[ J^^^^^J,^^^^  the^final 

labor  relations.    The  discharge  of  ^lar^  wa^^^^^^^        t         ^         ^^^^^ 

step  of  the  grievance  procedur^'  iThoSzld  sS  a^^^^       within  90 

^^Sowing  the  discharge  and  w^^\e^S^^^^^ 

in  the  grievance  procedure,  ^rmce  ^i^J  w T to  ^^^^^^ 

' ^N^f-Ti  Prt p^iat^^^  of  the  origlnal^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Steward  Walenga  was  «"^/,fl"^2vh«nst  Sffhe  grievance  procedure,  the  union 

pany  agreed  to  put  t>oth  stewards  ba^.  to  w^^^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^^ 

production  standards  and  incentive  pay. 

maintain  standard,    ihere  ^^^  """y' "  f  grievances.    Em- 

the  system  was  the  most  f:P^'^''J"^I^^^I^^^^^  ^t  and  felt  that  the 
ployees  did  not  understand  how  fjfards  we.e  set^a ^d  ^^^^  ^^^^.^ 

'^r^nTCt  tJ  worktf  aUution  t«  this  troublesome  problem, 
In  an  etfort  ^  wotk  ou         g^  „  Jordan  &  Harrison,  Inc., 

tr=Lons?£|^^^^^^^^^^  f:!zt 

^^Si^^p^^^BBl  "^^A  un-ion^^^™ 

::SS^- unirstrrtf:^^^^^^^^^^  were  sufficiently  in- 

Irmed  to  adMuate  V  protect  the  interests  of  union  members. 

i?^il  suSed  that  the  union  elect  from  among  company  em- 
.loveTs  who  were  union  members,  five  time  study  stewards  who  should 
ployees  Who  weieumoii,  expense  by  Stevenson, 

T    rr&  Ha^ri^n  ii  tiCS  methoran/tech^iiques.'  Thereafter, 
S  Snion  tir^dy  Ttewar/s  would  devote  full  time  to  the  settle- 
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nient  of  trrievaiices  arisinjr  over  standards.  A  special  jrrievance  pro- 
cedure was  set  up  under  which  comphiints  concerning  standards  were 
settled  by  the  union  committee  of  time  study  stewards  and  the  com- 
pany time  study  department.  The  union  and  the  company  agreed 
that  decisions  of  this  committee  should  be  final  and  binding. 

Under  this  plan,  the  union  elected  its  time-study  stewards  and  these 
were  given  the  course  of  instruction  by  Stevenson,  Jordon  &  Harrison. 
In  April  1942  the  union  time-study  committee  ccmipiled  a  booklet  called 
t lie  Story  of  Joe  Workman,  which  explains  to  the  union  the  method  of 
arriving  at  time  standards  and  the  operation  of  the  system.  Published 
witli  this  booklet  was  a  manual  prepared  by  Stevenson,  Jordon  &  Har- 
rison on  time-study  j)rfK'edure  techniques.  The  booklet  was  endoi-sed 
by  the  union,  by  the  international,  and  by  the  company.  It  is  believed 
that  this  booklet  is  the  first  on  time-study  methods  prepared  as  a  cooper- 
jitive  enteri)rise  of  both  labor  and  management. 

Since  adoption  of  the  plan,  there  have  been  no  work  stoppages  of  any 
sort  over  standards.  The  union  does  not  participate  in  any  way  in  the 
setting  of  new  standards,  but  if  a  complaint  over  the  standard  occurs, 
the  union  time-study  steward  having  jurisdiction  in  that  particular 
plant,  has  the  right  to  audit  the  time  studies  on  which  that  standard 
was  based  and  to  make  any  independent  studies  he  niay  desire.  He  has 
full  right  to  inspect  and  compare  the  company's  time-study  depart- 
ment's tables  and  statistics.  If  he  then  disputes  the  standard,  the 
union  time-study  committee,  comprised  of  all  of  the  time-study  stew- 
ards, negotiates  with  the  company's  time-study  department.  The 
decisions  of  this  group  are  final  and  binding. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  company  that  the  union  time-study 
(ommittee  more  often  than  not  supports  the  standard  adopted  by 
the  company.  Time-study  stewards  are  elected  for  4-year  terms  and 
not  more  than  two  are  elected  at  any  one  time.  This  tends  to  remove 
the  time-study  stewards  from  the  influence  of  local  union  politics.  To 
date,  no  time-study  steward  once  elected  has  yet  been  defeated,  which 
speaks  well  of  their  integrity  and  fair  handling  of  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

Grievances  over  standards  have,  by  this  method,  been  i-educed  to  a 
minimum  and  work  stoppages  have  been  completely  eliminated.  Mr. 
B.  C.  Gould,  now  executive  vice  president  of  the  Murray  Corp.,  was,  at 
the  time  this  plan  was  recommended  and  adopted,  associated  with 
Stevenson,  Jordon  &  Harrison.  He  states  the  plan  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  practical  and  workable  in  every  corporation  operating  under 
time  standards  and  that  much  depends*  upon  capability  and  integrity 
of  the  union  time-study  steward  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  the  company. 
Other  companies  have  adopted  modifications  of  this  plan,  but  it  is 
essentially  unique  with  the  Murray  Corp. 

The  wage  incentive  plan 

The  second  feature  of  the  Murray  labor- relations  progiam  of  par- 
ticular interest  is  its  wage-incentive  plan.  The  Murray  Corp.  is 
experimenting  with  incentive  pay  as  a  solution  to  the  basic  industrial 
problem  of  increasing  productive  capacity  while  reducing  unit -labor 
cost.  The  scope  of  the  plan,  at  present,  is  limited  to  its  Ecorse  plant 
which  builds  automobile  and  truck  frames  and  normally  emplovs  about 
1,100  men.  1)00  of  whom  are  direct  and  indirect  productive  workers. 
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The  story  of  incentive  pay  at  Murray  begins  m  193  <.  Followmg 
recognition  of  the  union  by  the  company  in  that  year,  production  at 
the  Ecorse  plant  fell  from  95  to  55  percent  of  standard.  Competition 
in  the  industry  was  very  keen  and  Murray  management  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  its  productive  capacity  and  thereby  decreasing  labor 
cost  in  order  to  meet  the  competition.  At  the  outset,  it  was  manage- 
ment's desire  to  increase  production  to  standard.  There  was  no  im- 
mediate though  of  incentive  pay.  To  accomplish  the  purpose  Mr. 
Harry  G.  Schultz,  Ecorse  plant  manager,  proposed  to  the  plant  em- 
ployees that  they  be  given  rest  periods  at  the  end  of  each  hour  for  the 
reniainder  of  the  hour  whenever  production  had  reached  standard. 
This  plan  was  at  first  rejected  by  the  union,  but  management  did  not 
retract  the  oflfer  and  it  was  gradually  taken  up  by  the  workers  until 
nearly  all  the  workers  in  the  plant  were  resting  10  to  lo  minutes  at  the 

end  of  each  hour.  ,  .  j  ^^i    i.  „ 

Since  this  disrupted  production  management  then  suggested  that  a 
hmger  rest  period  be  given  at  the  end  of  each  day  when  that  day  s 
production  standard  had  been  reached.  Employees  would  then  be 
free  to  go  to  the  recreation  rooms  and  lounges  and  engage  m  what- 
ever activity  suited  their  fancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  hey 
were  not,  however,  permitted  to  punch  out  for  the  day  before  normal 

quitting  time.  ,       ,  .  i.   „„ 

\fter  this  plan  Uad  been  accepted  by  the  workers,  management  sug- 
trested  that,  since  the  workers  were  required  to  spend  that  time  in  the 
plant,  they  might  as  well  work  and  be  paid  for  the  production,  ihis 
susrgestion  was  immediatelv  rejected  by  the  union  as  being  incentive 
pay  and  contrary  to  UAW  policy.  However,  in  1942,  when  wage  levels 
were  frozen  during  the  war,  management  suggested  that  the  one  prac- 
tical way  of  increasing  earnings  would  be  through  incentive  pay  for 
production  above  standards.  Union  members  at  the  Ecorse  plant 
voted  to  accept  this  proposal.  Stevenson,  Jordan  &  Harrison  again 
were  called  in  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Ecorse  plant  and  its  time 
standards.    As  a  result  of  their  survey,  a  number  of  new  production 

standards  were  established.  ,  ,  .i  a  ^i.« 

Meanwhile  a  contract  was  negotiated  between  the  company  and  the 
union  outlining  the  incentive  pay  for  the  Ecorse  plant  The  plan  was 
designed  on  the  concept  of  increased  productivity  with  all  the  direct 
benefit  therefrom  going  to  the  worker.  The  only  benefit  to  the  com- 
pany would  be  the  increased  utilization  of  plant  facilities  and  the 
consequent  decrease  in  overhead  cost  and  thus  in  total  cost  per  unit. 
The  Company  pledged  itself  not  to  change  the  standard  set  for  any 
reason  except  change  in  method,  equipment,  quality,  or  work  added 
or  reduced  Any  change  in  standard  would  be  audited  by  the  union 
time-study  steward.  The  standards  were  established  to  permit  a 
normal  operator  working  at  incentive  pace  to  earn  at  least  8  percent 
in  excess  of  standards  over  an  entire  shift  period.  A  worker  was 
guaranteed  his  base  rate  regardless  of  actual  production. 

This  plan  went  into  effect  on  June  18,  1943,  but  was  not  received 
with  wholehearted  enthusiasm  by  the  workers.  Indeed  it  was  some 
months  before  the  plan  received  general  acceptance  throughout  the 
plant  Gradually  when  one  assembly  line  ot  one  crew  was  induced  to 
work  at  incentive  pace,  their  earnings  rose  so  sharply  that  other  work- 
ers in  the  plant  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  example  set.     Average 
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productivity  in  the  plant  rose  to  112  percent,  but  there  were  wide  vari- 
ances, with  some  individual  workers  making  70  to  75  percent  alK)ve 
standard  while  others  were  down  to  around  95  percent  of  standard. 

The  plan  attempted  to  include  indirect  workers  such  as  overhead- 
crane  operators,  electric  truck  drivei-s,  and  others  who  served  the  pro- 
duction lines.  Their  incentive  pay  was  figured  partly  on  the  basis 
of  the  combined  weeklv  performance  in  excess  of  standard  for  the 
departments  served  by 'them  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  saving  over 
budgeted  cost  of  nonproductive  labor  figured  at  standard  production. 
A  number  of  weaknesses  in  the  plan  were  disclosed  by  its  operation 
from  1943  to  1946  sufficient  to  make  management  feel  that  unless 
changes  were  made,  the  plan  should  be  dropped.  For  one  thing  a 
worker's  participation  was  wholly  voluntary;  that  is,  he  could  work 
at  an  incentive  pace  or  not  as  he  chose.  Thus,  under  assembly-lme 
production  methods,  one  or  two  men  working  at  nonincentive  pace 
could  delay  the  entire  operation.  Also  where  a  mechanical  failure  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  resulted  in  production  below  standard  for 
that  period,  the  men  refused  to  work  at  incentive  pace  during  the 
remainder  of  the  dav  because  production  for  the  entire  shift  would 
still  not  average  appreciably  above  standard.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  method  of  calculating  incentive  pay  for  indirect  workei-s  was 
resulting  in  a  heavier  indirect  labor  unit  cost  to  the  com nany  instead 
of  reducing  it.  Moreover,  a  production  ceiling  imposed  by  the  union 
had  reduced  maximum  individual  production  and  this,  combined  with 
the  other  factors,  had  reduced  total  average  productivity  to  the  point 
where  management  was  ready  to  abandon  the  entire  plan  unless  the 
union  agreed  to  modifications. 

The  suggested  changes  were  presented  to  the  union  yi  late  1945  and 
the  union  members  working  at  Ecorse  voted  overwhelmingly  for  con- 
tinuance of  incentive  pav-  Accordingly,  a  new  contract  between  the 
union  and  the  company  was  negotiated  and  signed  m  April  1946  incor- 
porating changes  intended  to  eliminate  impractical  features  of  the 
earlier  contract.  The  significant  changes  include  a  requirement  that 
all  direct  productive  workers  must  operate  at  incentive  pace  for  the 
entire  shift  and  a  pledge  that  the  union  would  not  impose  any  produc- 
tion ceiling.  The  company  agreed  on  its  part  that  in  case  of  mechan- 
ical failure,  base  rates  would  be  paid  for  the  period  of  break-down 
and  incentive  pay  figured  on  average  production  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  All  indirect  workers  were  removed  from  the  incentive 
pay  plan  and  given  in  lieu  of  incentive  pay,  a  base  wage  increase  of 
31/2  cents  per  hour  over  and  above  the  lli/s-cent  general  increase 
granted  at  that  time  to  all  hourly  rate  employees.  This  left  some  600 
ilirect  productive  workers  operating  under  incentive  pay. 

Under  this  new  contract,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  plant  in- 
creased by  approximately  20  percent  and,  of  course,  the  earnings  of 
the  workers  increased  in  similar  proportion.  During  1946-47,  the 
plant-wide  average  hourly  production  was  129  percent  of  standard 
with  an  average  of  140  percent  in  some  operations. 

In  March  1947  the  administration  of  the  union  changed.  The  union 
then  set  a  production  ceiling  of  125  percent  of  standard  and  decreed 
that  no  worker  should  exceed  that  limit.  Since  that  time,  production 
has  dropped  to  a  plant-wide  average  of  118  percent  of  standard  with 
no  operation  producing  above  125  percent.     Production  of  frames,  at 
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Sl^  cS^tiJ-  lh?«"lo»  pWse  no.  to  in.p~  •  P™i«- 
"X'S^  b,  th.  worhrs  of  fc  »«» 8»f^"f ^  'l^^^X 

•i'pSnr»u..vf s:Sj  aH£iE kf  it 

dividual  workers  substantmlly  mcreased  but  for  this  ceito^^ 
justify  continuance  of  the  plan.    Management  is,  m  tact,  urging 

pition  lines  will  receive  incentive  pay  calculated  on  the  basis  ot 
•"SrhiSlvT;!^^^^^^^  with  Lloyd  Jones  union  pr.si- 

deJt'^  'llXll/a^rts  that  the  --^-^^\i:^^^IZ'r:^nAt 
ing  at  125  percent  of  standard.    He  says  \^^^^/f(^"';^'''_,i  ,^^^        ij^ 

di^:.^7h;Sarj^hS^^^^^ 

nrl^S  un^er  a  severe  handicap  because  tbe.r  age  prevents  them 

• '"C^Trect  wrkerlthrugh^^^^^^^  corporation,  but  <.nly  if  cer- 
illSntXarTprovided  diief  among  these  would  be,  according  to 
jTones  a  i^Sion  ceiling  imposed  jointly  by  union  and  management 
An  inS  part  of  the^incentive  plan,  though  supplementar  to  the 
dirn^t  3er  coverage,  is  incentive  pay  for  supervision.  The  Ecorse 
^LntlTas  one  method  of  calculating  incentive  bonus  for  lower-level 
™visk>n  and  another  for  those  superintendents  reporting  dir^t  to 
trDlant  manager  who  have  a  share  in  budget  planning  and  control  of 
omSc"  OS  Bonus  pay  for  lower-level  supervision  is  calculated  on 
Xbasi^Tof  reduction  in  «cess  budget  over  combined  direct  and  in- 
.H^cT Tab^r  cX    The  actual  bonus  varies  from  a  maximum  of  2c> 

Je'en  addedt  base  salary  when  the  ^-^.^^f}rj^\f:^,\^^^l 
I  ,.:^  f«  «  9  nprrent  bonus  when  excess  is  between  14  and  18  peiceni 
&ve  tL  buE  Thesis  no  bonus  paid  for  supervision  except  at  the 
Se  Plant  where  direct  labor  is  under  incentive.  Management 
feelfthrt  the  two  are  so  interrelated  as  to  be  integral  parts  of  the 
iholepkna^d  is  anxious  to  extend  both  to  the  entire  corporation. 

SECTION  IV.  LABOR  P0UCIE8  OUTSIDE  THE  AGREEMENT 

New  employees  are  hired  by  the  Murray  Corp.  through  a  central  em- 
nlovmenToffice  where  they  are  screened  as  to  technical  qualifications 
an/Drevioiremplovment^istory.  Prior  employers  for  the  preceed- 
*  „  Tvp?^  are  cliecled  telephonically  or  by  report  form  by  the  com- 
mfiv  Eg  the  eS  probationary  perioa,  which  l^ts  for  240  hours 
Sf  aSrS  Durini  that  period,  tte  company  is  free  to  discipline 
or  diXr^e  the  new  employees  for  any  reason  whatsoever  without 
teitlubj^t  to  the  grievance  procedure  or  the  seniority  requirements. 
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The  company  has  long  liad  a  policy  of  super-seniority  for  its  super* 
visory  force  and  this  has  not  been  seriously  challenged  by  the  union. 
The  present  supervisor  have  higher  senioritT  than  any  of  the  direct 
productive  workei-s.  A  supervisor  promoted  from  the  productive  force 
does  not  acquire  this  seniority  for  the  fii-st  3  months  and  likewise  a 
supervisor  demoted  to  production  work  during  a  reduction  in  force 
retains  liis  seniority  only  for  the  first  3  months. 

The  company  has  a  very  limited  training  program  for  supervisors. 
It  has  in  each  division,  or  each  plant,  an  individual  known  as  an  em- 
ployee relations  coordinator  resjionsible  directly  to  the  division  man- 
ager. These  employee  relations  coordinators  sit  in  on  negotiations 
between  the  comj)any  and  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
background  knowledge  of  the  thinking  of  both  parties  leading  up  to 
the  agreement  as  stated  in  the  contract.  Supervisors  are  instructed  to 
notify  the  employee  relations  coordinators  whenever  a  grievance  is 
filed  and  the  function  of  these  coordinators  is  to  advise  the  supervisors 
on  the  correct  handling  of  grievances,  to  coordinate  company  policy 
on  these  matters  so  that  decisi(ms  of  the  supervisors  will  be  uniform 
and  will  confoini  to  over-all  company  policy.  These  employee  rela- 
tions coordinators  are  brought  up  to  date  oiVchanges  in  company  policy 
and  on  new  matters  through  conference  with  the  director  of  labor 
relations  and  the  manager  of  industrial  relations.  Supervisors  are  in- 
structed through  the  chain-of -command  procedure.  There  is  a  direc- 
tor of  education  who  holds  conferences  with  division  managers  and 
top  level  supervisors.  These,  in  turn,  pass  on  the  information  acquired 
to  lower  level  supervisoi-s  in  expanding  circles.  There  is  no  company 
training  program  for  union  stewards.  No  attempt  is  made  to  eliminate 
areas  of  disagreement  through  joint  interpretation  of  the  contract; 
neither  is  there  any  organized  cohesive  program  for  the  training  or 
development  cf  new  supervisors. 

The  Murray  Corp.  does  not  sponsor  any  employee  benefit  or  welfare 
progrj'm  ni)art  from  the  group  life,  sickness  and  accident  insurance 
program  negotiated  with  the  union  and  discussc'd  in  an  earlier  section 
of  this  report.  Generally,  the  company  does  not  believe  that  employee 
benefit  and  welfare  programs  are  matters  for  negotiation  with  the 
union  or  are  proper  subjects  of  collective  bargaining.  The  com])any 
believes  that  responsibility  for  social  security  and  welfare  is  primarily 
a  governmental  resix)nsibility  and  not  that  of  industry. 

SECTION  V.    BARGAIXING  3IETHODS,  PRACTICKS,   AND   ATTITT'DES 

Unimi  responmhUity 

Some  insight  into  the  attitude  with  which  company  and  union  offi- 
cials approach  the  bargaining  table  may  l)e  derived  from  study  of  the 
transcript  of  the  negotiating  sessions  during  last  summer's  strike. 
Walter  Reuther  stated  that,  with  respect  to  union  liability  for  damages 
flowing  from  a  breach  of  contract,  he  wiis  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
unions  ought  to  be  expected  to  abide  by  the  contract  terms  and  should 
be  held  responsible  for  a  bi-each  of  contract,  provided  the  action  com- 
j)]ained  of  was  within  the  control  of  the  union.  He  urged,  however, 
that  many  acts  of  union  members  might  subject  the  union  to  legal 
liability  and  yet  be  wholly  beyond  the  control  of  union  officei-s.  The 
com])any  pr()p(>sed  certain  specific  action  to  be  taken  by  the  union  in 
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tiie  event  of  a  work  stoppage  not  authorized  by  the  "nion  ami  offeied 
immunity  from  liabilitv  if  the  union  took  that  action.     Emil  Mazey , 
Jhen  regfonal  director  of  the  UAW,  stated  tlmt  the  union  wm^^^^^^^ 
consent  to  a  determination  by  the  courts  of  its  li^^ihy  ma  given  set 
of  facts,  but  demanded  complete  immuni  y  from  legal  liability  udei 
anv  and  all  circumstances.    He  conceded  that  the  union  would  lun  e 
a  i^sponsibility  to  abide  by  the  contract  and  to  end  ^^^^^horized  s  o^^^^ 
pages,  but  was  unwilling  to  sign  any  contract  under  which  the  union 
might  incur  liability  for  failure  to  meet  these  responsibilities.     Ihe 
k^fl  union,  moreover,  was  unwilling  to  leave  its  Performance  under 
he  contract  to  the  determination  of  an  impartial  arbitrator  or  umpire, 
llie  issue  was  finally  resolved  after  4  weeks  of  strike  on  August  20, 
1947.  2  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the  act     As  previously  out- 
ined.  undir  the  settlement  the  union  remains  liable  for  daniages  in 
the  event  certain  specific  limitations  on  strike  activity  are  not  observed, 
but  the  union  can  relieve  itself  of  liability  by  observing  the  conditions. 
This  strike  over  the  issue  of  union  liability  interrupted  a  lO-year 
record  of  labor  relations  remarkably  free  of  work  stoppages.    From 
the  date  of  union  recognition  until  last  summer  there  was  not  a  single 
general  work  stoppage  involving  the  entire  plant  and  only  one  autlior- 
fzed  stoppage,  and  that  involved  only  a  part  of  the  work  force.     For 
the  21  n\onths  prior  to  the  July  strike  there  had  been  no  stoppage  of 
any  sort  involving  a  grievance.     There  was  a  total  of  four  stoppages, 
the  longest  of  which  laste42  hours,  and  was  for  a  special  1^1?^  m^f.V 
ing     in  the  turbulent  auto  industry  this  is  a  record  of  which  both 
company  and  union  may  well  be  proud.    . ,      . .    .   ^  . .  ,,^ 

Vlthough  the  international  exerts  considerable  influence  on  matters 
of  ^union  policy  and  played  a  major  role  in  the  recent  strike  negotia- 
tions, the  local  union  is  free  to  exercise  local  autonomy  in  its  internal 
administration  and  on  some  bargaining  demands.  Lloyd  Jones  has 
been  the  dominant  figure  in  the  local  from  its  inception.  He  was  a 
c^ipany  employee  for  a  brief  period  in  1932  and  thereafter  became 
a  u3n  organizer.  He  was  principal  y  responsible  for  organizing  the 
Murray  employees  and  became  local  2's  first  president  in  193  < --a  posi- 
tion which  helield  continuously  until  1944.  He  then  took  charge  of 
the  internationars  movementto  organize  consumer  cooperatives.  In 
1947  he  was  reelected  to  the  presidency  of  local  2.  ,  ,     ,,     .   . 

Jones'  administration  of  the  local's  affairs  is  governed  by  the  inter- 
national  constitution  and  the  local  bylaws.  These  are  generally  simi- 
lar to  most  CIO  unions,  but  contain  some  significant  provisions.  1?  ive 
cents  per  month  per  dues-paying  member  are  set  aside  in  a  special  fund 
to  be  used  only  m  case  of  a  strike  or  lock-out  of  local  2.  Thi-ee  cents 
are  set  aside  to  finance  recreation  and  educational  activities.  All 
initiation  fees,  less  the  international  deduction,  are  set  aside  in  a  fund 
known  as  the  postwar  fund  with  provisions  that  said  funds  be  invested 
in  United  States  war  bonds.  All  moneys  received  as  fines  are  placed 
in  the  political  action  committee  fund.  ,     .  ,,  i       u- 

If  strike  action  is  deemed  necessary,  approval  of  the  membership 
is  required  by  two-thirds  vote  by  secret  ballot  of  those  voting.  Sanc- 
tion of  the  international  must  be  obtained.  The  salaries  of  all  local 
officers  are  discontinued  for  the  duration  of  any  strike  which  atfects 
the  entire  local. 
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A  referendum  vote  on  any  issues  may  be  taken  if  two-thirds  of  a 
regular  membership  meeting  request  it,  provided,  however,  that  the 
group  requesting  it  represents  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  local's  paid-up 
membership.  Article  XXVI  of  the  bylaws  designates  that  a  quorum 
is  any  number  of  members  present  at  a  general  membei*ship  meeting. 
However,  that  section  which  refers  specifically  to  members  working  at 
the  company's  Ecorse  plant  provides  that  at  least  50  members  of  this 
group  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 

business. 

A  member  of  the  local  may  be  expelled  for  conduct  unbecoming  a 
union  member  on  recommendation  of  an  elected  trial  board  with  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  those  voting  at  a  general  membership  meeting. 

It  is  Jones'  opinion  that  in  recent  months,  particularly  since  passage 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  company  has  adoj^ted  a  more  resolute 
and  unyielding  attitude  toward  the  union,  particularly  in  matters 
affecting  productivity.  According  to  Jones,  in  the  old  days,  under 
Mr.  Hill,  the  company  felt  satisfied  with  production  at  85  percent  of 
standard.  During  the  war  years,  productivity  dropped  substantially. 
Now,  under  Mr.  Gould,  the  company  is  demanding  full  standard  pro- 
duction. Jones  does  not  believe  that  increased  production  is  a  major 
problem  in  our  industrial  economy  and  asserts  that  the  reason  for 
high  prices  and  shortages  is  not  a  lack  of  production  but  rather  the 
hoarding  bv  manufacturers  of  supplies  and  equipment  on  a  rising 
market.  lie  intends  to  resist  company  efforts  to  increase  production 
by  calling  wildcat  stoppages,  if  necessary. 

The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  many  of  its  policies 
and  attitudes  of  earlier  years  adopted  in  an  effort  to  enhance  company- 
union  cooperation  must  now  be  reappraised.  It  believes  that  the  new 
act  has  strengthened  its  bargaining  position,  but  it  intends  to  proceed 
slowly.  Gradually,  it  hopes  to  achieve  a  definitive  separation  of 
functions  of  union  and  management.  It  intends  to  bargain  with  the 
union  as  the  representative  of  its  employees  on  matters  directlv  affect- 
ing wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  but  believes  that  decisions 
should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  management  unilaterally  sub- 
ject to  challenge  in  the  grievance  procedure. 

The  president  of  the  corporation,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Avery,  passively 
directs  company  labor  policy  in  its  broader  aspects.  He  is  highly 
regarded  by  union  officials  and  seems  to  exert  a  quieting,  stabilizing 
influence  on  negotiations.  The  active  direction  of  company  aflfairs 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  executive  vice  president,  Mr.  B.  C.  Gould,  who 
entered  the  company  in  1042  from  Stevenson,  Jordan  and  Harrison, 
management  consultants.  He  is  largely  responsible  for  adoption  of 
incentive  pay  and  joint  time  studies  in  the  corporation.  George 
Moore,  as  manager  of  industrial  relations  and  Ken  Willey,  director  of 
labor  relations,  have  responsibility  for  day-to-day  conduct  of  the 
company's  labor  policy. 

The  Murray  Corp.  is  attempting  now  to  dispel  the  illusion  created 
by  union  propaganda  that  the  new  act  is  a  slave-labor  law  by  publish- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  act  and  devscribing  its  effects  on  workers 
individually  and  on  their  unions.  Mr.  Avery  gave  an  address  before 
the  Bond  Club  of  Chicago  on  September  10, 1947.  in  which  he  set  out 
the  labor  relations  policy  of  the  company.  Included  was  a  simplified 
analysis  of  the  individual  sections  of  the  law.     75,000  printed  copies  of 
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this  address  have  been  distributed  to  a  large  ^?j,lij^g  ^?^^ 

company  employees.    The  --nt  su-^^^^^^^^ 

Look  magazine,  September  30,  1947,  has  ^^^^l,^?^"^^,  indicated  the 

form  and  mailed  to  all  company  employees,     ^his  poll  md^^^^^ 

reaction  of  workers,  both  union  and  nonunion,  to  the  individual  sec 

''TofXV^sZ^^^^  sending  letters  to  all  em- 

ployees d^uIS  It  believes  this  ty^^^^^^^^^^ 

tion,  used  only  on  si^ificant  occasions,  is  much  better  than  a  house 

^'^Te'co^^^^^^^^^  if  nTS 'c-^^^^^^^  to  the  ide.  of  conducting 
opSnTsL%T;o^^  aLng^its  e-pMees  on  issu^^^^^^^^^  be  -is^d 
in  future  negotiations,  so  that  management  will  be  correctly  appnseci 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  labor  force. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  ^  ^,  t     «i  o 

I„  .„  i„t.rvi7»  wilh  Lloyd  Jp..i  p«.lJe,.t  of  MuTO  l^J. 

„,d  would  be  UMd  by  tlim  to  de.tro,  kbor  iiiiioi  .  ">»  "»i^"'Jj; 

tha     he  UAW  hTd  for  the  last  five  campaigns  opposed  the  incmiibent 
..mvor  of  Detroh  who  was.  nevertheless,  successful  each  tune.    During 

l,onl  theS^and  therefore  had  little  respect  for  th.s-supposedly 
S  aJS  The  UAW  in  Detroit  had  a  greater  potential  voting 
iZttKn  total  votes  received  at  the  recent  city  election  by  the 

.  ^tln"jiTi:Sdt-con,nient  on  the  individual  sections  of  the 

^''M.dktional  dnpntes  and  ^^'■^"/"n/,*,^ ^''"f^J^'JX^Sng 
to  imp  of  these  techniques  and  stated  that  they  had  hurt  the  stanmng 
of  "he  labor^o'^ment  as  a  whole  with  the  g*'""''!  P"W>c-  J-AW 
hL  not  made^se  of  them  in  the  past  and  does  not  object  to  the  pro- 

''£"  STa.Sr-He  stated  that  they  d.  -t  obj^t  to  pub 

^t^vefth^^arip^rdTo^anVeSii^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
!he  hiternationar  jrrticukrly  in  its  organizational  activities.  He 
nohited  oufthat  sometimes  it  Is  necessary  to  pay  out  money  in  organ- 
fz^  I  campaigns  which  could  be  construed  as  payment  for  unethical 
nuKs  or  activities  and  might  tend  to  reflect  an  untrue  lecture  of 
theKacLr  and  intent  of  The  officers.  Jones  was  a  so  under  the 
n^Tsapprehension  that  involuntary  inaccuracies  in  financial  statements 
woulTsubJect  union  officers  to  liability  for  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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i\on-CommuniMt  affidavitM,— J  ones  violently  opposed  this  section 
stating  emphatically  that  he  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  Communist, 
riis  reason  for  opi)osition  was  that  he  believed  it  would  tend  to  drive 
Communists  under  cover  where  they  would  be  far  more  dangerous. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  a  small  number  of  Communists  in  his 
locaK  but  he  stated  that  the  union  members  all  knew  who  thev  were, 
what  they  stood  for  and  did  not  pay  very  uuu'h  attention  to  what 
they  had  to  say.  Generally,  it  was  Jones'  opinion  that  no  pei-son 
should  be  discriminated  against  by  reason  of  his  religion,  race  or 
political  affiliation  and  stated  that  reference  to  a  man's  |X)litical  creed 
is  imi)r()per  in  an  act  purporting  to  regidate  labor  organizations  or 
labor  relations. 

Union  riahUffy.--lt  is  the  opinion  of  the  company  that  since  passage 
of  the  act,  the  union  has  adopted  a  more  responsible  attitude  and  is 
making  a  niore  genuine  effort  to  resolve  disputes  throqgh  the  grievance 
procedure  in  accordance  with  the  contract  tei-nvs.  Mr.  Jones  on  the 
other  hand  stated  he  was  ccmvinced  that  the  company  has  had  a  more 
determined  attitude  toward  the  union  since  passage  of  the  act.  He 
said  he  intended  to  call  one  "wildcat"  strike  after  another  to  show 
the  company  that  they  still  had  a  strong  unicm.  Some  of  these  "wild- 
cat" stoppages  would  be  in  violation  of  the  contract  exposing  the  union 
to  liability  for  damage  suits.  Jones,  however,  would  rather  lead  a 
militant  union  without  physical  assets  than  submit  to  any  limitations 
or  restrictions  on  the  right  to  strike. 

Craft  ^^ererance.—tlonea.  like  most  other  CIO  officials,  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  possibility  that  the  AFL  or  company-inspired  groups 
could,  under  provisions  of  the  law,  i)etiti<m  for  separate  bargaining 
rights  for  craft  units  and,  if  successful,  could  result  in  (iestroying  or 
making  ineffective  the  industrial  union,  and  might  also  lead  to  a  nnd- 
tiplicity  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  The  company  was  also  asked  its 
opinion  of  this  subject  and  definitely  pi-efers  to  bargain  with  (me 
industrial  union  than  a  number  of  craft  uni<ms. 

J'he  closed  shop. — Mr.  Jones  stated  that  this  section  of  the  law  does 
not  concern  the  UAW  and  they  are  not  concerned  or  disturbed  about 
its  prohibition.  The  local  has  never  seriously  demanded  a  closed  shop 
and  feels  confident  that  it  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  union  shop  under 
requirements  of  the  act. 

union  disciplrne. — ^That  section  of  the  law  which  relieves  the  em- 
ployer of  obligation  to  discharge  an  employee  for  other  than  nonpav- 
•ttpnt  of  dues,  is  unjust  according  to  Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  hardship  In 
disciplining  members  for  just  causes  inasmuch  as  they  can  remain  in 
the  company's  employment  even  though  expelled  from  the  union. 
Under  those  circumstances,  they  could  do  the  union  more  harm  work- 
ing as  an  expelled  member,  Jones  stated.  Moreover,  union  members 
would  not  work  with  an  expelled  member  and  constant  friction  and 
work  stoppages  would  be  the  result. 

There  have  been  only  two  cases  in  the  history  of  their  bargaining 
relations  of  requests  from  the  union  for  discharge  of  employees  for 
reasons  other  than  nonpayment  of  dues.  One  involved  a  Jehovah's 
Witness  during  the  war;  the  other  a  union  officer  charged  with  em- 
bezzling funds  of  the  local.  The  union  feels  that  its  rights  to  discipline 
members  have  been  seriously  impaired  in  a  way  that  will  result  in 
increased  friction  in  the  labor  force. 
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The  problem  of  product ivity.- As  has  been  previously  indicated,  the 
union  does  not  feel  that  a  further  increase  in  the  PJ'^^^^f^^^i^y  ^^^ 
workers  is  either  desirable  or  necessary  and  intends  to  resist  company 
efforts  to  increase  production.     The  management,  however,  feels  that 
increased  utilization  of  plant  facilities,  by  increased  productivity  of 
its  workers,  is  a  very  gi'ave  problem  in  today's  industrial  economy  and 
one  of  considerable  concern.     During  the  prewar  period,  the  Murray 
Corp.  calculated  its  plant  efficiency  at  approximately  96  percent.     1  his 
figure  was  based  on  the  productivity  of  the  direct  labor  force  as  com- 
pared with  standard.     During  1937-38,  this  figure  was  down  as  low 
as  85  percent  of  standard  and  was  running  at  95  percent  to  96  percent 
during  1939  and  1940.     During  the  war  years,  with  the  influx  of  many 
new  workers,  and  change-over  to  war  production,  the  company  esti- 
mates that  productivity  dropped  to  60-70  percent      No  adequate  basis 
of  comparison  in  this  period  is  available  because  of  the  different  types 
of  work  required  by  war  production. 

With  a  return  to  normal,  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  conipany  to 
bring  efficiency  of  its  labor  force  back  to  the  pi-ewar  peak.  In  recent 
months,  however,  the  company  reports  productivity  back  to  95  percent 
of  standard.  In  the  one  plant  of  the  Murray  Corp.  operating  on  an 
incentive  plan,  productivity  jumped  from  93  percent  to  112  percent 
after  installation  of  the  incentive-pay  plan  in  1943.  At  this  plant, 
it  rose  to  an  average  of  134  percent  until  the  union  imposed  a  produc- 
tion ceiling  of  125  percent  which  is  still  maintained.  Under  this 
ceiling,  productivity  now  averages  118  percent  of  standard. 

The  companv  is  satisfied  that  productivity  m  its  Detroit  plants  is 
now  almost  at'its  prewar  level  and  it  is  probably  as  high  as  can  be 
expected  under  a  straight  hourly-rate  payment  plan.  .It  hopes  to 
increase  productivity  in  the  near  future  by  negotiating  with  the  union 
an  extension  of  the  incentive-pay  plan. 

SECTION  VI.  EVALUATION  OF  C0LLECTI\T:  BARGAINING 

The  Murray  Corp.,  a  key  supplier  of  automotive  frames  and  body 
stampings,  has  engaged  in  collective  bargaining  with  the  UAW  for 
t he  past  10  years.  It  has  some  6,000  production  and  niamtenance  em- 
plovees  in  the  bargaining  unit  i-epresented  by  local  2,  UAW  (CiU), 
and  no  other  union  is  recognized.  A  shut-down  at  Murray  results  in 
almost  immediate  and  rather  far-reaching  dislocations  through  a 
large  segment  of  the  auto  industry.  Fortunately,  labor  relations  be- 
tw^n  Murray  and  the  union  have  been  relatively  stable  and  i^acetul— 
there  has  been  only  one  major  stoppage  in  a  decade  of  bargaining, 
an  enviable  record  in  this  tumultuous  industry.  ,   .,  u 

Collective  bargaining  at  the  Murray  Corp.  has  passed  through 
several  distinct  phases  in  its  evolution  during  the  past  10  years.  After 
the  corporation  recognized  the  UAW  as  bargaining  agent  for  its  em- 
plovees,  it  abandoned  its  resistance  to  unionism  and  adopted  a  policy 
of  'union-management  cooperation  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Through  the  years,  however,  the  company  has  gradually  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  union  officers  and  stewards  are  sometimes  more  inter- 
ested in  preserving  their  own  political  strength  m  the  union  than  m 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  members. 
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The  union's  most  insistent  bargaining  demands  have  been  rehited  to 
the  right  to  control  and  discipline  its  own  members,  and,  through  a 
strong  steward  organization,  to  protect  the  membership  against  dis- 
crimination or  favoritism.  There  has  been  an  overlapping  of  the 
functions  and  prerogatives  of  management  and  those  of  the  union,  with 
constant  effort  on  the  part  of  each  to  clarify  the  relation. 

It  is  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  union  that  certain  subjects,  often 
the  most  bitterly  contested  issues,  are  outside  the  scope  of  collective 
bargaining  with  Murray  because  Murray's  position  in  the  industry  is 
such  that  it  cannot  or  will  not  make  concessions  greater  or  diffei-ent 
than  have  been  won  from  Murray's  principal  customers.  Wages, 
hours,  union  security,  employee-welfare  programs,  have  all  been  largely 
excluded  from  bargaining  discussions  until  Murray's  customers  had 
negotiated  and  established  an  indstry  pattern.  This  tacit  limitation 
of  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining  and  acceptance  of  the  general 
pattern,  by  both  parties,  has  contributed  to  peaceful  relations  by  exclu- 
sion of  many  of  the  more  troublesome  issues. 

The  one  major  break  in  their  relations,  the  1947  strike,  occurred  when 
the  union  insisted  upon  pioneering  the  determination  of  the  issue  of 
union  liability  following  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  That 
action  was  directed  by  the  international,  and  the  strike  call  was  based 
upon  authorization  given  by  the  membership  2  months  earlier,  before 
passage  of  the  act  and  before  the  question  of  union  liability  for  breach 
of  contract  became  an  issue.  The  union  insisted  on  elimination  of  the 
no-strike  clause  and  inclusion  of  a  clause  giving  the  union  complete 
immunity  from  legal  liability.  Refusal  of  the  company  to  accept  this 
blanket  immunity  clause  precipitated  a  strike  which  lasted  4  weeks 
and  resulted  in  extensive  lay-offs  at  Ford  and  Chrysler  and  the  com- 
plete shut-down  at  Studebaker.  The  question  was  finally  resolved  by 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  for  the  violation  of  which  the  union  is 
.  made  liable,  but  under  which  the  union  can  relieve  itself  of  liability  for 
violations  not  within  its  control. 

Union-management  cooperation  on  two  troublesome  aspects  of  labor 
relations  has  resulted  in  definite  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
company  and  its  employees.  Together  they  have  evolved  a  method  of 
settling  disputes  over  time-study  methods  and  production  standards  by 
recourse  to  technically  trained  union  time-study  stewards,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  companv  engineers,  exercise  final  and  binding  authority 
to  adjust  disputed  standards.  This  has  resulted  in  the  quick  determi- 
nation at  Murray,  by  intelligent  and  peaceful  methods,  of  a  type  of 
dispute  that  is  frequently  both  numerous  and  peculiarly  destructive 
of  good  emplovee  relations.  Incentive  pay  for  increased  productivity 
is  a  second  major  contribution  jointly  developed  by  union  and  manage- 
ment. The  plan  is  in  operation  at  only  one  of  the  company  plants  at 
present,  but  there  is  an  encouraging  prosDect  of  its  extension  through- 
out the  corporation.  In  those  company  plants  not  under  the  incentive- 
pay  plan,  there  has  been  gradually  increasing  friction  since  the  war 
over  the  company's  efforts  to  reach  full  standard  production.  At  pres- 
ent, the  union  feels  that  95  percent  of  standard  is  more  than  the  com- 
pany has  a  right  to  expect,  and  has  announced  its  intention  to  resist 
further  company  efforts  to  increase  productivity,  by  resorting  to 
quickies  and  wildcat  stoppages  if  necessary. 
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The  miion  succeeded  in  194   -  eliminf  ng  ^^^ 
between  the  Belding  and  Detroit  P^^^^^^^f  ^^^^^^^^  at 

pany  figures  indicated  that,  partly  be<^^^^/^«  f^^^^^^^^^ 
BeldinI,  unit  labor  costs  were  almosU^^^^^  P  ^^^^  ^^-^ 

ferential  was  maintained.    ^  h^^  ,^^^^^^^^ 

differential,  the  company  concluded  that  the  ^eiaing^^^ 

no  longer  be  -ntinuf  on  a  ^f  ^-^^^^^^^^ 

S  t^ 'X  oJS!:'^^^  of  its  jobs,  and  a  greater 

-^^SSbiS^   not  yet  reaped  m^^  in  this  ind^ry. 
A  sensitive  observer  is  likely  to  Pf^^l^  i^^^J^,^^^^^^  pas- 

thft  uVidations  with  the  other  -e  on^ 

Efforts  of  the  company  to  regain  ^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^  equality 

are  the  rights  of  management  f^^^  .*j>J^^^^^^^^  the  Zon  ^ 

to  the  bargaining  relation  ^/^^^^^f^/^^^^^^^^  existence, 

a  challenge  to  its  power  ^nd  authority  a  threa^^ 

collective  bargaining. 
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THE  R.  J.  REYNOLDS  CO.,  WIXSTOX-SALEM,  X.  I . 

SECTION   I.  THE  COMPANY  AND  THE  L.\BC«  FDRCE 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  of  Winston-Salem,  founcleil  orig- 
inally by  Riclijird  .Josliua  Reynolds  in  1875,  is  one  of  the  larger  cor- 
porate entities  in  the  tobacco  industry.  The  company's  cigarette  prod- 
uct, Camel,  is  known  to  the  tobacco  trade,  and  to  the  public,  as  one 
of  the  Big  Three,  which  includes  Liggett  ♦&  Myei-s'  Chesterfield,  and 
the  Lucky  Strike  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co/  The  Reynolds  enter- 
prise is  a  large  manufacturer  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  claims  that  its 
brand.  Prince  Albert,  is  the  largest -consumed  smoking  tol)acco  in 
the  world. 

Over  70,000  stockhoklers,  including  1,800  stcx-k-owning  employees, 
are  registered  with  the  company.  In  the  monetary  volume  of  annual 
operations,  it  has  been  within  the  country's  20  laigest  corporate  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  It  is  the  largest  industrial  enterprise  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  largest  in  the  Southern  States  with  the  exception 
of  ceitain  petroleum  companies  in  the  Southwest. 

Change  in  jyroducts 

Manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  Reynolds  plants  began  in  a  small  way 
in  19i;5,  but  almost  immediately  led  to  a  great  expansion  in  productive 
capacity  and  output,  with  a  corres])oiuling  rapid  rise  in  financial  re- 
turns. In  a  few  years  the  company  was  lifted  from  a  mere  local  in- 
dustry, in  a  small  town  of  50.000  people,  emph)ying  a  few  hundred 
people,  and  specializing  in  chewing  tobacco,  into  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  corporate  enterprises,  with  a  gross  volume  of  business  that 
has  grown  to  over  $700,000,000  a  year. 

Cigarettes  have  become  the  largest  and  most  j^rofitable  j)roduct.  in 
volume  and  in  financial  return,  in  the  realm  of  tobacco  processing. 
With  growth  in  production,  mechanization  on  a  vast  scale  has  taken 
place  in  the  Reynolds  j)lants.  Job  classifications  have  been  changed, 
and  hiHier  skills  in  workers  have  come  into  demand. 

Chancjing  labor  force 

Prior  to  engaging  in  cigarette  manufacture,  a  A'ery  large  majority  of 
the  employees  in  the  Reynolds  plants  were  of  the  Negro  race:  some- 
times 80  percent.  The  skill  and  dexterity  of  colored  workers  were 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  processing  of  hand-made  "plugs"  of  chewing 
tobacco,  and  to  filling  cotton  "pokes"  with  finely  shredded  smoking 
tobacco.  The  tempo  of  the  workers  was  leisurely  and  unhurried :  there 
were  no  maws  of  machines  to  steadily  replenish,  or  measured  pace  of 
moving  belt  lines  to  set  a  pace  for  human  hands.  Wages  were  rela- 
tively low,  with  a  10-hour  workday,  and  the  workei*s  were  generally 
classed  as  unskilled  labor. 

With  the  introduction  of  cigarette  making  came  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  white  workers.     They  were  engaged  to  operate  the 
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machines,  and  io  supplv  the  higher  skill  that  was  deemed  requisite  to 
machine  production  of  cigarettes.  Today  the  company's  employees  are 
about  equally  divided  between  white  and  colored,  although  this  ratio 
is  subject  to  more  or  less  constant  fluctuation,  especially  when  large 
numbers  of  seasonal  workers  are  given  employment.  Virtually  the 
only  common  and  similar  factor  in  the  manufacturing  process  today, 
and  in  turning  out  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  is  that  the  same  primary  farm-grown  tobacco  product  is  used. 

Today  the  manufacture  of  both  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco  has 
become  highly  mechanized,  but  monotony  is  relieved  by  frequent  inter- 
change of  jobs  by  employees.  ,     ^       j  ^ 

Although  both  white  and  colored  workers  are  to  be  found  to  some 
extent  in  every  department  and  manufacturing  operation,  eniployees 
in  the  cigarette  division  are  nearly  all  white,  and  colored  people  are  in 
a  heavy  majority  in  handling  and  processing  leaf  tobacco,  and  in  mak- 
ing "plug"  or  chewing  tobacco.  The  cigarette-making  machines  are 
operated  almost  wholly  by  white  employees,  and  as  the  manufacture 
of  smoking  tobacco  has  become  progressively  mechanized,  the  number 
of  white  w  orkers  has  increased. 

Source  of  I/ibor  supply 

The  company  has  a  relatively  easy  labor  supply.  It  can  draw  on  the 
vast  reservoir  of  rural  inhabitants  back  in  the  unmdustnalized  moun- 
tain counties  to  the  west,  where  the  mode  of  life  is  largely  farming, 
and  employment  is  seasonal. 

The  ^veral  plants  in  Winston-Salem  employ  about  10,300  regular 
workers  and  an  average  of  about  1,000  seasonal  workers  are  employed 
at  intervals  in  the  course  of  a  year.  An  additional  5,000  regular  and 
seasonal  workei-s  are  employed  in  the  leaf  handling  and  redrymg 
plants,  and  storage  houses,  in  other  cities. 

The  board  of  directors 

\  fixed  rule  of  the  company  is  that  all  members  of  its  board  of  di- 
lectors  must  be  employed  in  executive  and  supervisory  capacities  m  its 
plants  Generally,  when  a  member  of  the  board  retires,  or  ceases  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  the  plant  and  in  the  company's  JDusiness,  he  is 
replaced  as  a  director.  Most  of  the  directors  are  at  the  head  of  the 
different  departments,  and  responsibly  charged  with  their  conduct. 

Tax  contribution  through  excise  levies 

The  Reynolds  Co.  each  i-egular  workday  gives  a  certified  check  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  m  payment  for 
excise  tax  stamps  that  will  be  used  on  manufactured  tobacco  products. 
These  payments,  for  excise  stamps  alone,  aggregate  well  over  t^^^OO,- 
000,000  a  year. 

SEOl'ION  n.    IIIS1X)RY  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES 

The  employees  and  the  natui^e  of  the  work 

Employes  of  the  Reynolds  Co.  are  divided  roughly  into  regular 
workers,  who  are  employed  in  the  normal  operations  of  the  plants,  and 
seasonal  workei-s,  who  are  engaged  for  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  in  the 
eoui-se  of  a  year  in  work  that  is  temporary  in  character.  Most  of  the 
seasonal  woVk  is  from  mid-August  to  the  end  of  December  m  handling 
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and  storing  leaf  tobacco  in  warehouses,  or  in  the  company's  canning 
plant  which  is  operated  during  the  summer  vegetable-growing  season 
to  supply  food  for  the  company  cafeterias.  A  few  other  temporary 
workers  are  employed  in  building  and  construction  jobs,  or  in  making 
repairs.  In  leaf  handling  and  canning  operations,  almost  all  of  the 
workers  are  classified  as  unskilled,  and  hired  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  jobs  are  of  limited  duration. 

On  November  15, 1947,  the  company  had  in  the  collective-bargaining 
unit  a  total  of  10,308  regular  employees,  and  1,056  seasonal  workers, 
on  its  pay  rolls;  a  grand  total  of  11,364  persons.  Of  the  regular  em- 
ployees, 4,999  were  white,  and  5,309  were  colored.  In  the  seasonal 
roster,  29  were  white,  and  1,027  were  colored. 

7'he  hargaining  representative 

Employees  may  be  divided  again,  roughly,  into  three  groiips,  no  one 
of  which  is  fully  representative,  or  constitutes  a  majority.  Largest  of 
these  groups  are  the  members  of  local  22,  of  the  Food,  Tobacco,  Agri- 
cultural and  Allied  Workers  Union  (CIO) .  This  local  and  its  parent 
union  are  the  parties  to  the  present  wage  contract.  Under  certifica- 
tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  this  union  has  been  recog- 
nized since  January  20,  1944,  as  a  bargaining  agent  for  employees  of 
the  Reynolds  Co.  Under  the  contract  of  June  9, 1947,  local  22  repre- 
sents all  employees,  both  union  and  nonunion,  as  a  bargaining  agent. 

Collection  of  union  dues 

Check-off  authorizations  for  the  deduction  of  union  dues  from  pay 
were  on  file  with  the  company  on  November  15, 1947,  for  43  of  its  regu- 
lar white  workers,  but  for  none  of  its  seasonal  white  employees,  and 
for  3,967  of  its  regular  colored  workers,  and  for  110  of  its  seasonal 
colored  workers.  This  was  a  total  of  4,077  persons.  The  local  claims 
to  have  many  members  in  the  plants  whose  dues  are  not  collected 
through  the  check-off.  but  insofar  as  the  company  is  infonned,  all  of 
its  employees  who  are  bona  fide  members  of  the  union  have  filed  check- 
off authorizations. 

The  group  without  hargmning  rights 

The  Revnolds  Employees'  Association,  an  independent  group,  has 
a  membership  of  about  3^000,  all  of  whom  are  regular  employees.  Offi- 
cials of  the  association  claim  that  2,500  of  the  members  are  white 
workers,  and  between  500  and  600  are  colored  workers.  As  an  inde- 
pendent union,  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Confederated  Unions  of  America, 
but  it  is  without  company  recognition  or  bargaining  rights.  In  the 
absence  of  recognition  by  the  company,  or  a  wage  contract,  the  asso- 
ciation has  existed  for  3  years  without  bargaining  rights,  although  its 
membei-s  regularly  pay  annual  dues  of  $1  each. 

The  unaffiliated  group 

The  remaining  3,250  regular  employees,  and  about  935  seasonal 
employees,  are  not  affiliated  with  either  of  the  organized  groups.  They 
are  without  any  form  of  mutual  association  or  collective-bargaining 
arrangement  other  than  is  provided  by  local  22. 

Graphic  illustration 

The  attached  chart  indicates  the  total  number  of  employees  of  the 
company  on  November  15, 1947.     The  total  employees  are  divided  into 
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categories  of  regular  and  seasonal  workers,  white  and  c^^^^^^^ 

been  filed  with  the  company  on  behalf  of  local  22, 

Total  numl>er  of  .workers  on  m  pay  rails  of  tk^^ ^^^^^^^                                        22. 
Nov.  15,  im,  with  the  fiumber  for  whom  du^^^                ar^      n      i^^^^^           ^^ 
Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural  and  AlUed  Workers  Ki.iu),  u 
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union  are  made  known. 

nitSnd  systematic  efforts  for  organization  in  behalf  of  tl.e  CIO 

a  Ne^ro  minister,  spent  .^^  ^-yT'oTa,"  TgTu to^^^ 
the  Reynolds'  plants. 

^^-    ?      =w  nf  the  NeLroljnlon  Mission  Holiness  Church,  at  Sev- 
O'Neal,  pastor  o*  t^e  f  egro  U"^""  ^        ^  Winston-Salem  for  almost 

20'5ea;i  ""(yNe^l'wIs'tJre'fi^srS  later,  most  active  of  the  Negro 
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ministers  to  join  in  the  organizing  effort.    He  was  an  employee  in  the 
Keynolds  plant. 

Other  Negro  ministers  who  ioined  Whitfield  were  Rev.  Robert  M. 
Pitts,  pastor  of  the  colored  Shiloh  Baptist  Church,  and  Rev.  Edward 
Goldston,  pastor  of  the  colored  Trinity  Baptist  Church.  Neitlier  of 
them  were  members  of  the  union  or  employees  of  the  Reynolds  Co. 
The  Reverend  Pitts  was  known  as  the  greatest  pulpit  spellbinder 
among  the  Negro  ministers  of  Winston-Salem.  Religious  services  in 
the  churches  of  the  three  ministers  put  emphasis  on  the  call  to  colored 
employees  of  the  Reynolds  Co.  to  jom  the  union. 

The  racial  appeal 

From  the  outset  of  the  drive,  the  organ izersj^tressed  a  racial  appeal 
to  Negro  emplovees.  rFhey  said  that  joining  the  unTon  would  elimi- 
nate any  racial  barrier  m  the  use  of  restaurants,  hotels,  theaters,  and 
public  gathering  places  in  the  city,  and  in  attendance  of  schools  and 
churches. 

With  the  colored  ministers  fully  enlisted,  sermons  were  preached  in 
pulpits  calling  on  members  of  their  churches  who  were  Reynolds 
employees  or  employed  in  the  tobacco-leaf  houses  to  join  the  union. 
Mass  meetings  and  conferences  on  behalf  of  unionization  were  held 
in  the  Negro  churches.  In  many  instances  the  ministers  called  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations  by  name,  and  told  them  to  come  forward 
and  sign  the  union  applications.  Signing,  amid  a  chorus  of  "Amen" 
and  "Praise  the  Lord,''  became  a  part  of  Sunday  worship  in  the  Negro 
churches.  Employees  who  failed  to  respond  to  the  exhortations  were 
described  from  the  pulpits,  quite  often  by  name,  as  "sinners"  and 
"working  for  the  Devil."  Just  as  often  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  their  abiding  place  in  eternity  would  be  very  warm  indeed. 

The  drive  was  very  successful  among  Negro  employees.  About 
5.000  of  the  Reynolds  and  leaf-house  workers  enrolled.  Those  who 
did  not  were  regularly  described  as  "sinners." 

All  workers  in  the  Reynolds  plants,  both  white  and  colored,  were 
solicited  to  join  the  union,  but  very  few  white  workers — variously 
enumerated  at  from  50  to  150 — did  so. 

The  independent  imion 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  union  began  its  organizing  effort,  a 
group  of  white  employees  in  the  Reynolds  plants  launched  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  union.  This  effort  was  under  the  leadership 
of  James  B.  Laughter,  an  employee.  An  indej^endent  union,  as  the 
Reynolds  Employees  Association,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  North  Carolina.  Laughter  and  his  associates  were  not  able,  how- 
ever, to  get  a  majority  of  the  company's  workers. 

NLRB  certificatiot}  of  FTA-CIO 

A  substantial  block  of  white  workers,  exceeding  »^,000,  stood  solidly 
on  the  contention  that  they  wanted  no  union  at  all.  Relatively  few 
Negro  employees  joined  the  independent  group,  with  the  result  that 
when  an  election  was  conducted  by  NLRB  local  *i'2  was  declared  the 
vinu'  r  bv  a  substantial  maioritv.  Certification  of  local  :2*2  bv  the 
NLRB  was  made  on  January  20,  1944,  as  the  exclusive  bargaining 
agent  for  a  unit  of — 

all  prodnetion  and  maintenance  enployees  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co.,  Winston-Snlem, 
N.  r..  who  are  employed  in  its  Winston-Salem  plant,  inclnding  seasonal  employees, 
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but  excluding  office  employees,  head  inspectors,  «»Moremen  and  aU  sup^^^^^^ 
enmlovees  with  authority  to  hire,  promote,  discharge,  discipline,  or  «J^n<?rv^isf 
Xt  cranges  in  the  status  of  employees  or  effectively  recommended  such  action. 

Threats  and  acts  of  violetwe  4        t 

The  competitive  organizing  campaigns  had  not  been  free  of  strife 
and  left  many  scars.    Clashes  occurred  between  leaders  of  the  Ciu 
drive  and  the  promoters  of  the  independent  union.    In  one  instance 
Laughter  was  surrounded  in  the  street  by  about  30  men,  most  of  whom 
were  Negroes,  as  he  left  his  work  at  the  end  of  the  midnight  shift,  and 
he  was  seveielv  beaten.    W.  Clark  Sheppard,  a  white  employee,  and 
later  cochairmlm  of  local  22,  was  arrested  for  the  assault,  tried  in  the 
municipal  court,  fined  $50,  and  given  a  suspended  sentence  of  30  lays. 
Threats  were  made  against  other  officers  and  leaders  of  the  inde- 
pendent union  and  against  those  who  joined  it.    In  several  instances 
Independent  leaders  were  attacked  in  the  streets,  or  bricks  and  rocks 
were  thrown  through  the  windows  of  their  homes  at^night    When^he 
claim  was  made  that  about  500  Negroes  had  loined  tRe  independent 
union  a  series  of  shotgun  blasts  into  the  homes  of  such  Negroes  at  night 
set  up  a  virtual  reign  of  terror  in  sections  of  the  city  inhabited  by 

""  iToth^n^ances  workers  who  had  joined  the  independent  union 
were  frightened  into  withdrawing  their  applications  and  alining  them- 
selves with  those  who  refused  to  ]oin  either  groups. 

In  the  plant  election  seasonal  workers  were  allowed  to  cast  ballots 
on  an  equal  basis  with  regular  employees,  although  the  company  con- 
tended that  some  of  them  had  not  been  on  its  pay  roll  ^ o^,  f^^^ra^ 
months  and  should  not  be  designated  a§  regular  employees.  The  com- 
pany has  never  abandoned  this  contention. 

FTA's  interest  in  affairs  of  local  22 

The  business  of  local  22  has  been  directed  by  a  series  of  international 
representatives  of  the  union.  Frank  Hargrove,  of  Nashville  Tenn.,  was 
the  first .  He  was  followed  by  Frank  Greene  and  later  by  Philip  Koritz. 
Koritz  was  succeeded  bv  Edwin  K.  McCrea  Activities  of  these  indi- 
viduals, in  addition  to  tlieir  direction  of  the  local  union,  are  considered 
later  in  this  report.  The  local  has  also  been  l^^^^ed  by  cochairman 
Robert  C.  Black,  a  Negro,  of  Winston-Salem,  and  W.  Clark  Sheppard, 
a  white  worker  in  the  Reynolds  plant. 
Continuing  opposition  of  independent  union 

The  independent  union  has  continued  as  a  separate  entity,  refusing 
to  merge  with  or  accord  recognition  to  the  CIO  union.  Its  officers  and 
members  describe  the  CIO  union  as  Communist  controlled  and  domi- 
nated. Independent  union  members  did  not  take  part  m  the  strike 
described  below,  of  local  22  at  the  Reynolds  plants  m  May  1947  Us 
officials  assert  that  all  of  its  members  remained  at  work  and  by 
"stretching  out"  the  work  of  their  own  volition  they  were  able  to  con- 
tinue the  plant  in  operation  in  practically  its  entirety. 

The  independent  union  has  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  \l 
elected  members.  Members  of  this  committee  include  its  officials,  and 
also  the  officials  of  its  union  or  chapter  of  colored  worker-members. 
The  colored  chai)ter,  as  it  is  called,  was  created  at  the  request  of  the 
colored  members,  who  stated  their  desire  for  this  arrangement.    Rela- 
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tions  are  harmonious  between  the  two  chapters,  its  officials  say,  and 
there  is  no  discrimination  bv  one  against  the  other. 

Feeling  between  members  of  the  CIO  union,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
independent  union  members  and  those  who  are  not  members  of  either 
group,  on  the  other,  is  very  marked.  Members  of  the  mdependent 
union  assert  they  will  not  affiliate  with  the  CIO  union,  without  regard 
to  collective-bargaining  arrangements.  It  is  their  belief  that  the  North 
Carolina  statute  prohibiting  the  closed  shop  will  protect  them  m  their 
refusal  to  join  the  CIO  union. 

The  strike  of  May  19Jfl 

Negotiations  for  a  new  contract  in  the  spring  of  1947  commenced 
while  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  was  being  debated 
in  Congress.  A  recently  enacted  North  Carolina  statute  prohibiting 
the  closed  and  union  shop  was  in  existence.  The  union  insisted  that 
provisions  be  inserted  in  the  new  contract  which  would  relieve  it  from 
possible  liability  for  bi-each  of  cotract  and  wildcat  strikes.  The  union 
also  demanded  union  security  provisions  and  a  15  cents  per  hour  wage 
increase.  Agreement  was  not  reached  and  a  strike  was  called  at  mid- 
night, April  .^0,  when  the  old  contract  expired. 

White  employees,  nearly  all  of  whom  did  not  join  m  the  strike,  asked 
company  Vice  President  Wliitaker  and  his  associates  not  to  grant  pay 
increases  while  the  strike  continued.  They  told  him  the\'  did  not 
want  the  Communist  Partv  to  get  credit  for  pay  raises.  Other  non- 
strikers  told  Mr.  Whitaker  they  did  not  want  pay  for  work  not  per- 
formed. ,         ,        .  1     ,  '     ^' 

Rev.  Frank  O'Neal,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  Reynold's  employees,  made  a  radio  broadcast  outlining  the  union  s 
position.    He  said  in  part : 

We  refnsp  to  work  without  a  contract.  No  contract,  no  work.  This  is  a  right 
every  worker  is  entitled  to.  It's  the  same  kind  of  common  sense  as  not  paying 
a  bill  unless  you  got  a  receipt  for  it. 

O'Neal  said  the  union  had  offered  counterproposals  other  than  the 

15-cent  pav  increase.    They  were :  ^    ^  ^       . 

First.  AlO-cent  diffei-ential  for  night  workers,  instead  of  5  cents. 

Second.  An  adequate  health  and  gi'oup  insurance  plan,  paid  for  by 
the  company,  instead  of  the  present  plan  "which  costs  the  workers 
heavily,  and  to  which  the  company  contributes  little  or  nothing. 

Third.  Full  union  security  ''without  any  retreat  because  of  the  un- 
constitutional and  undemocratic  law  recently  passed  in  North  Caro- 
ma. 

(Note— This  statement  refers  to  the  recent  act  of  the  State  legislature,  which 
outlaws  the  "vellow  dog"  contract,  prohibits  an  employer  from  requiring  a 
worker  to  join*  or  not  to  join  a  labor  union,  and  tmtlaws  both  the  closed  shop 
and  the  union  shop.  The  expiring  contract  Imd  a  maintenance-of-membership 
clause  providing  that  workers  could  withdraw  from  the  union  only  in  a  designated 
period,  but  the  company  tof>k  the  position  in  tlie  contract  negotiations  that  renewal 
of  tins  provision  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  new  State  law.  The  union  took 
the  position  tliat  they  could  and  should  have  maintenance  of  membership.) 

Fourth.  Time  and  a  lialf  f  )r  everybc.\y  after  40  hour-. 

Fifth.  Automatic  progression  to  top  of  the  wage  scale  through  the 
first  5  of  10  labor  grades  to  give  due  recognition  to  a  worker  s  length 
of  service,  and  to  eliminate  favoritism. 
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The  Compaq  posted  m>tic^  in  tl;^P;^^^;^JX  :im;:i^1^th 
work  would  be  protected,  and  the  ^nion  cliargea  v  v  ^^^^ 

Of  the  working  force  ^^^.^J'^/f  "*^/L^^^^  company,  and  10.58  cents  as 

10.71  cents  \y^\  hour  per  woiker,  as  nguit^  u.> 

figured  by  the  union. 

rhnraes  of  Communist  octMty  in  local  22  ^ 

"^  oX;i9,  the  Winston-Sale.  Journal  ^^^XS^  \-,^,Sr, 

affidavits  by  persons  who  ^^i-"^';^' ^^''^".*  hVtensified  by  Communist 

saying  the  strike  was  being  lT^'°"?r„^  ^  f  XrXt  ''the  Commu- 

agitators  who  had  arrived  m  the  city,  "^^^  further,  ttmi^^ 

nfst  Party  has  captured  local  '^V.TH^efs  mit^l  leceSy  secietary  of 
affidavits  was  signed  by  ^nne  Matthews   luU^  ^ 
local  22  and.district  treasurer  of  the  <>^'^^^^X''[^y  business  agent 
davit  was  signed  by  Eugene  P^^^^^^ 

SorStfore  hid  bSa  paid  organizer'for  local  22,  and  captam  in 

g%"t=rfrioS.^-^^         ^^^  ^'^--  ''- 

^£'K£s.  with  Pratt  ^^J^^^t^!^:^,^^ 

ciirSrihVssspo^^^^ 

'""f  KS"^  ;«hly*^ontrolled  by  a  Com^un^t  e^^^^^  that 

any  attempt  to  improve  the  sit^atum    -m  -^J  ».  Vo-J^ss  btause 

3.  Further  unionization  at  J'«\f^y'^',r.Pd  ''respectable  workers" 

Tr^a^ikawaveofterrorismagainstc^^^^^^^^ 

and  vanialism  aroiuid  th«r Jiom^,  '>^«^j'4^i„°"ff  uUeflawlessness 

nightly  in  its  i"t?'fty«^d  brought  on^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

in  the  hours  of  night  in  many  of  the  resmem  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

live.  Threatening  "«tes  „*^^f,>k^rs  Ti?es  of  automobiles  parked  on 
through  the  windows  of  "^'^J^fV^^J^f.^^'ll^toh  were  fired  into  homes. 
i^^elKnS^^tSa^pef^^^^^^^  at  night  in  the  vicinity 

Srh^'Cmes  were  a^cked  an^^^^^  .„  ,,,  ,,,,  ,f 

With  the  police  dfP*'*'??^f,rSuard  the  homes  of  nonstrikers. 
picketing  it  --XP5  brought  a  Sewed  and  more  intense  outbreak 
^ri>:Al^n^^nAlSr^b^^^^  -to  the  homes  of  nonstnkei.. 
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Sullenness  and  bitter  feeling  was  spreading  on  the  picket  lines.  Chief 
Gold  said  the  situation  was  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  there  was  danger 
that  racial  violence  would  break  out. 

Settlement  of  the  strike 

Representatives  of  the  company  and  the  union  came  into  conference 
on  June  8,  with  D.  Yates  Heafner,  of  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service,  and  Frank  Crane,  of  the  North  Carolina  Conciliation  Service, 
in  attendance.  A  new  contract  was  agreed  to,  in  which  the  company's 
offer  made  the  day  the  strike  began,  was  accepted.  After  38  days,  the 
strike  came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Heafner  announced  that  the  three  issues  of 
union  security,  seniority,  and  wage  rates  were  settled,  as  follows : 

1.  Any  employee  may  voluntarily  ask  for  the  check-off  of  his  union 
dues. 

2.  Readjustment  in  rating  on  seniority  is  agreed  to. 

3.  An  average  increase  in  wages,  over-all,  of  7  percent,  or  about  10^ 
cents  an  hour,  with  two  added  holidays  with  pay,  is  accepted.  The 
new  wage  rates  are  effective  from  May  5, 1947.  The  contract  provides 
for  continuance  of  the  automatic  wage-rate  progressions  in  effect 
before  the  strike. 

Several  days  before  the  strike  was  settled,  an  investigator  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  came  to  Winston-Salem 
and  began  an  investigation  of  Connnunist  activity  in  relation  to  the 
strike.  It  was  announced  in  local  newspapers  that  the  committee 
would  examine  the  financial  records  of  local*  22  to  determine  whether 
union  funds  were  filtering  into  Communist  channels  and  activity. 
Whether  this  action  had  any  effect  in  bringing  the  strike  to  a  rather 
sudden  termination  is  not  evident. 

Unquestionably,  the  charges  of  Communist  affiliation  and  activity 
made  against  officials  of  local  22  and  the  international  union,  in  the 
affidavits  of  Anne  Matthews,  Eugene  Pratt,  and  Spencer  Long,  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  the  strike  leadership.  The  union  officials 
did  not  deny  the  charges  made  in  these  affidavits. 

Future  negotiations 

While  the  Reynolds  Co.  has  not  revealed  the  position  it  will  take 
when  the  present  contract  comes  up  for  renegotiation,  its  answer  to 
the  union's  October  28, 1947,  request  for  bargaining  rights  at  the  leaf 
redrying  plant  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  may  give  an  indication.  The 
company  replied  to  the  union's  reauest  stating  that  it  doubted  that  the 
union  represented  a  majority  of  tne  Greensboro  employees,  suggested 
that  a  petition  be  filed  with  the  NLRB,  and  refused  recognition  until 
certification  following  proof  of  majority  in  an  NLRB-c(mducted  elec- 
tion.   No  such  petition  has  been  filed. 

SECTION  in.   ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  AGREEMENT 

The  existing  contract  was  negotiated  with  a  union  bargaining  com- 
mittee headed  by  Donald  Henderson,  international  president,  and 
Edwin  McCrea,  international  representative.  Acting  for  the  com- 
pany was  John  C.  Whitaker,  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufac- 
turing and  of  industrial  relations ;  K  E.  Bumgarner,  director  of  per- 
sonnel and  legal  counsel. 
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Union  security 

The  wage  contract  between  the  Reynolds  Co.  and  the  FTAA  union 
(CIO)  signed  on  June  8, 1947,  provides  for  neither  a  closed  shop  nor 
a  union  shop.  Such  provisions  in  a  wage  contract  are  prohibited 
by  the  statutes  of  North  Carolina.  The  contract  applies  to,  and 
covers,  all  production  and  maintenance  employees  m  the  plants  oi 
the  company  in  Winston-Salem,  but  these  plants  operate  on  an  open- 
shop  basis.  Member  dues  to  the  union  are  checked  off  by  the  com- 
pany, in  accordance  with  voluntary  check-off  authorizations  for  ap- 
proximately 39  percent  of  the  regular  employees  (or  4,000  m  lU,dOU), 
and  10.4  percent  of  the  seasonal  or  irregular  employees. 

Lay-offs  and  promotions 

Obligation  is  assumed  by  the  company  in  the  contract  that  in 
making  lay-offs  or  recalls  of  workers,  in  seasonal  or  other  circum- 
stances, seniority  within  the  job  classification  shall  control,  other  fac- 
tors and  qualifications  being  substantially  equal.  In  filhng  vacancies 
and  making  promotions  within  departments,  the  company  shall  con- 
sider the  seniority  of  the  employee,  along  with  his  other  qualifications. 
However,  the  company  is  the  sole  judge  of  qualifications  and  ability. 
On  this  point,  the  contract  further  says : 

The  company's  decisions  in  regard  to  promotions  and  the  filling  of  vacancies 
shall  be  subject  to  the  grievance  procedure,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  arbitration. 

Persons  employed  only  in  the  seasonal  operations  of  the  company 
have  preference  under  the  contract  over  new  applicants  m  obtaining 
regular  employment,  but  a  person  must  begin  work  within  7  days  ot 
notice  by  the  company  that  regular  employment  is  available.  During 
seasonal  operations  the  company  may  decide,  and  give  preference,  to 
seasonal  workers  who,  in  the  company's  judgment,  can  be  transferred 
to  another  job  without  interfering  with  the  seasonal  effort. 

Prohationary  service  .    ,    j.    a  j 

Every  new  employee  shall  be  on  a  probationary  period  of  60  days, 
during  which  time  he  may  be  discharged  at  the  company  s  discretion 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  and  the  discharge  is  not  subject  to  the 
grievance  procedure.  A  reemployed  person  may  not  acquire  any 
seniority  until  he  has  completed  60  days  in  reemployment. 

Seniority  rules 

Seniority  lists  are  revised  each  6  months,  and  are  on  file  with  superin- 
tendents of  departments,  and  open  to  inspection  during  regular  work- 
ing hours  by  employees  in  such  department.  An  employee  forfeits 
all  accrued  seniority  if  he  (1)  is  discharged  for  proper  cause;  (2) 
quits,  or  leaves  the  company's  service  of  his  own  accord;  (3)  is  con- 
tinuously out  of  the  company's  employment  for  1  year  for  any  cause 
other  than  military,  maritime,  or  naval  service;  (4)  fails  to  keep  the 
company  informed  as  to  his  address  while  on  lay-off,  or  if  he  cannot 
be  located  within  7  days  by  the  company  for  reemployment ;  or  (5) 
while  temporarily  laid  off,  he  fails  or  refuses  to  return  to  work  withm 
7  days  after  being  recalled. 

Leaves  of  absence 

Granting  or  refusing  leaves  of  absence  is  a  matter  within  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  management  and  not  subject  to  the  grievance  pro- 
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cedure  except  in  an  instance  wliere  it  is  alleged  that  discrimination  has 
been  practiced  because  of  an  employee's  membership  or  activity  in 
the  union.  Applications  for  leaves  of  absence  are  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  foremen.  A  refusal  may  be  reviewed  by  the  superintendent,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

Leaves  of  absence  without  pay  for  not  more  than  seven  members  of 
the  union  are  provided  far  when  such  persons  are  elected  to  full  time 
local  union  positions  in  Winston-Salem,  and  such  work  taking  them 
from  their  employment  with  the  company.  Seniority  is  to  continue 
during  such  leaves  of  absence. 

No-strike  clause 

It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  stronger  no-strike  clause  than  the 
one  found  in  section  12  of  the  contract : 

There  shall  be  no  strikes,  refusals  to  work.  <lem>erate  slow-downs,  sit-downs. 
picketing,  or  other  interference  or  Interruption  In  the  normal  conduct  of  the 
company's  business  by  the  unl(m  or  by  any  emi)loyee,  or  lock-outs  on  the  part 
of  the  company  during  the  term  of  this  agreement. 

The  union  agrees  that  ample  provision  Is  made  by  this  agreement  for  the 
settlement  of  grievances  of  disputes  arising  between  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany. It  rwognizes  that  failure  to  use  the  grievance  procedure  provided  herein 
is  not  In  the  interest  of  either  party  to  tills  agreement.  Neither  the  company 
nor  the  union  will  instigate,  sanction,  or  condone,  aid  or  abet,  any  violation  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  Such  violation  «)f  this  section,  or  preceding  paragraph, 
by  any  cmpl<»yce  shnll  subjct  su«-h  employee  t  '  discVnrge  •  r  other  dlsclMlinary 
action  in  the  discretion  of  the  management,  provl<led  that  the  company  n«»iwlth- 
standing  such  action  shall  retain  all  rights  and  remedies  which  it  may  i)0ssess 
against  the  union  for  breach  of  tlds  contract. 

The  grievance  procedure 

The  grievance  procedure  provides  that  complaints  shall  be  taken 
up  by  the  employee  first  with  the  foreman  or  subforeman  verbally, 
either  alone  or  through  a  shop  steward,  as  he  may  desire,  not  later 
than  3  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  cause  of  coniplaint.  If  the 
foreman's  answer  is  unsatisfactory,  or  not  given  within  three  working 
days,  the  cause  of  complaint  is  reduced  to  writing,  signed  by  the  com- 
plaining employee,  and  presented  to  the  superintendent. 

In  the  event  the  complaint  is  not  adjusted  satisfactorily  by  the  super- 
intendent within  three  working  days,  it  is  sent  to  the  personnel  man- 
ager of  the  company,  where  it  shall  be  reviewed  within  5  days.  If 
adjustment  is  still  unsatisfactory,  the  complaint  comes  before  the 
grievance  committee,  consisting  of  thi*ee  representatives  of  the  man- 
agement and  three  representatives  of  the  union.  At  least  two  of  the 
union  membei-s  must  be  presently  employed  by  the  company,  and  pi-e- 
viously  for  at  least  2%  years,  unless  waived  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
company  and  the  union.     The  contract  provides : 

Grievances  not  settled  by  the  grievance  committee  that  are  arbitrable  under 
the  provision  of  this  agreement  may,  if  request  is  made  In  writing  within  five 
working  days,  be  arbitrated  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  arbitration  provision 
of  this  agreement. 

The  grievance  committee  meets  every  other  week  on  Wednesday,  2 
hours  before  quitting  time  of  the  day  shift.  Grievances  that  are  not 
disposed  of  by  the  grievance  committee,  and  are  arbitrable  under  the 
contract,  will  become  subject  to  arbitration. 


A  rii'btrfi  tijOifit 

Arbitrators  are  selected  as  follows :  One  by  the  company,  one  by  the 
union,  and  a  third,  who  shall  be  chairman,  chosen  by  agreement  of  the 
first  two.  In  the  event  of  the  company  and  union  representatives 
failing  to  agree  upon  a  third  member  within  5  days,  the  third  arbitrator 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Conciliation 

Service. 

In  section  VI,  relating  to  arbitration,  the  contract  says : 

Anv  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  any  provision  of  this 
agreement,  not  settled  under  the  provisions  of  section  V  (grievance  procedure) 
of  this  agreement,  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  if  requested  by  either  party 
hereto  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (e)  of  section  V  <>f  ^his  agr^ment  (i  e.. 
grievances  not  settled  by  the  grievance  committee  to  be  arbitrated  if  arbitrable). 

The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  or  a  majority  of  them,  when  rendered  in  writing 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  dispute  for  the  duration  of  th^ 
agreement.  Provided,  however.  That  the  arbitration  shall  be  confined  to  mattes 
of  interpretation  or  application  of  specific  provisions  of  this  agreement;  it  shall 
not  cover  disputes  or  demands  for  wage  increased  or  other  changes  m  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement. 
Union  stevmrds^  and  limitations  on  their  activity 

The  number  of  shop  stewards  on  behalf  of  the  union  is  limited  by 
contract  provision  to  115,  all  of  whom  shall  have  top  seniority  m  lay- 
offs and  recalls.  The  number  may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  company  and  the  union.  Stewards  are  enjoined  by  the 
contract  provision  from  taking  grievances  for  employees  unless  they 
consider  the  complaints  to  have  merit.     It  is  provided : 

When  the  employee  thinks  he  has  a  grievance  and  the  steward  knows  that  und^ 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  there  are  no  grounds  for  a  grievance,  the  steward 
will  explain  to  the  employee  that  he  has  no  grievance. 

An  employee  who  wants  to  present  a  grievance  to  the  steward  may 
not  leave  his  working  place  or  stop  his  work  in  any  circumstance  to 
see  the  shop  steward  without  the  consent  of  his  immediate  supervisor, 
and  a  steward  may  not  leave  his  place  of  work  to  discuss  a  grievance 
with  another  employee  without  permission  from  his  foreman,  ihe 
contract  says : 

If  he  [the  employee!  decides  to  take  up  a  matter  through  the  steward,  he  shaU 
see  the  steward  after  work  hours  unless  the  matter  is  urgent. 

No  renewal  or  reopening  clauses 

The  contract  will  expire  on  May  1, 1948,  and  there  is  no  automatic 
renewal  clause.  No  provision  is  made  for  reopening  the  contract  for 
wage  adjustments. 

9BCTI0N  IV.    OTIIKR  LABOR  POLICIES  OUTSIDE  THE  AGREEMENT 

Sanitation 

Sanitary  conditions  in  factory  operation  and  health  of  employees 
is  of  prim'e  consideration  to  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  Emphasis  is 
placed  by  the  company  on  sanitation  at  home  and  in  the  factory,  and 
on  disease  prevention.  Vaccination  against  typhoid,  and  scientific 
instruction  in  the  prevention  of  typhoid,  is  carried  on  for  the  reason 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  white  employees  live  on  farms  in  the 
rural  area  surrounding  Winston-Salem,  and  are  generally  dependent 
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on  wells  for  a  water  supply.  About  one-fourth  of  the  colored  em- 
ployees live  outside  of  the  city  limits,  or  in  quarters  where  normal 
sanitary  conveniences,  and  safeguards  to  healtn,  are  limited  or  meet 
only  minimum  standards.  Vaccination  is  given  in  permissible  cases 
against  influenza. 

All  cuspidors  in  the  Reynolds  work  rooms  are  attached  to  wall 
brackets,  18  inches  from  the  floor,  and  equipped  with  tight  fitting 
chrome  metal  covers.  A  cuspidor  may  be  used  only  when  the  cover  has 
been  removed,  and  an  employee  is  standing  close  to  it.  Under  the 
company's  rule,  spitting  on  the  floor,  or  anywhere  other  than  in  a 
cuspidor,  is  a  cause  for  instant  dismissal. 

Manufacturing  rooms  are  ventilated  by  large  air  ducts,  and  process- 
ing machines  are  equipped  with  ducts  for  removal  of  dust  by  suction. 
Dust  masks  and  tight-fitting  goggles  are  used  by  employees  in  the 
initial  handling  of  leaf  tobacco  and  in  working  places  where  the  dust 
content  in  the  air  is  above  normal. 

The  Reynolds  medical  department 

In  1919  the  Reynolds  Co.  launched  a  separate,  integrated  health  de- 
partment, charged  with  over-all  supervision  of  health  of  employees, 
sanitation  and  health  conditions  in  the  plants  and  workrooms,  sanita- 
tion in  food  preparation  in  kitchens  and  in  the  environment  of  the 
company-operated  cafeterias,  and  to  coordinate  these  efforts  by  the 
municipal  heaUh  authorities  and  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Public 
Health.  Since  then  the  department  has  been  expanded  and  enlarged 
as  the  number  of  employees  has  increased. 

The  company  gives  this  summary  of  results  in  the  conduct  of  its 
medical  department : 

The  medical  department  has  proved  its  worth  to  our  company  in  many  ways. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  its  worth  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  we  are 
positive  the  following  results  have  been  accomplished : 

1  For  25  years  we  have  had  complete  and  authoritative  information  on  the 
physical  condition  of  each  of  our  employees.  These  data  have  been  invaluable 
for  decisions  on  promotions  and  transfers  and  in  fitting  the  right  person  to 

2.  The  knowledge  that  the  company  is  vitally  interested  in  the  health  of  its 
employees  has  aided  in  better  employer-employee  relations. 

3.  A  definite  reduction  in  costs  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance  and  a 
definite  reduction  in  group  life  insurance  premiums. 

4.  A  healthier  working  force.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  department  has 
a  part  in  production  and  an  influence  on  employee  morale. 

5.  Complete  care  of  all  injuries  received  on  the  job,  and  where  the  Injuries 
require  hospitalization  the  cases  are  stili  the  responsibility  of  the  department. 

6  From  the  public-health  standpoint,  we  feel  we  have  made  a  worth-while  con- 
tribution to  the  health  standards  of  our  community.  Employees  feel  free  to  dis- 
cuss their  personal  and  family  problems  with  our  doctors  and  nurses. 

7  Evidence  of  the  excellence  and  high  standards  followed  by  our  doctors  and 
nurses  is  shown  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  May  1,  1942,  to  our 
Dr.  E.  S.  Thompson  from  Dr.  Orlen  J.  Johnson,  field  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Chicago: 

"I  can  state  very  sincerely  that  the  medical  plan  you  have  in  operation  at  the 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen,  which  numbers  many.  The 
principles  behind  it  are  outstanding  and  the  execution  admirable." 

Activities  of  the  medical  department  are  directly  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  company's  group-insurance  plan,  the  hospital 
plan,  and  with  the  labor  turn-over.  The  group-insurance  plan,  the 
hospital-service  plan,  and  the  retirement  plan  are  discussed  below. 
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The  hospital-service  plan  and  the  retirement  plan  for  the  employees 
are  entirely  company-supported.  The  group-insurance  P^;^;;^  ^T^^^^^ 
untary  plan  supported  by  both  company  and  employee  contributions 
and  has  been  in  effect  since  1929.  There  has  been  no  bargaining  with 
the  union  with  respect  to  any  of  these  plans. 

Group-insurance  plan 

On  November  1,  1947,  the  group-insurance  plan  covered  11,4(5  em- 
ployees or  96  percent  of  thosi  eligible  in  an  amount  of  life  insurance 
of  $56,613,760.  Since  the  plan  has  been  mforce,  from  I^ecember  3, 
1929,  to  November  1, 1947,  a  total  of  1,495  death  cl  W  and  896  total 
and  permanent  disability  claims,  amounting  to  |4,043,431.18,  weie 
paid  This  was  an  average  of  approximately  $1,700  per  claim  In 
addition,  accident  and  health  claims  were  paid,  amounting  to  ^l,8o4,- 
913.78.  This  was  a  grand  total  of  $5,898,344.96,  or  an  average  of 
$327,685.83  a  year  for  each  of  the  18  years. 

Hospital-service  plan 

From  the  date  of  inauguration  of  the  hospital-service  plan  on  June 
15,  1939,  to  November  1,  1947,  hospital  service  for  employees  and 
eligible  members  of  their  families  represented  an  expenditure  of 
$730,099.68.  There  were  18,304  hospital  admissions  with  a  total  ot 
151,981  days  spent  in  hospitals,  at  an  average  cost  of  $39  89  per  admis- 
sion In  1947,  there  were  31,958  employees  and  eligible  members  of 
their  families  covered  under  the  plan,  which  the  ^^^^f.^y/^^.^^,^'^^^^^^^^ 
largest  in  the  United  States  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  the  third  laigest 
of  any  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Retirement  plan 

Employees  of  the  Reynolds  Co.  have  very  substantial  equities  and 
benefits  under  the  general  retirement  plan  put  into  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 31  1946  This  plan  supersedes  an  earlier  retirement  program  mat 
was  inaugLted  on  November  27,  1929  The  plan  is  of  the  standard 
form  that  is  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as  meeting 
the  i^quirements  of  section  165  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
An  irrevocable  trust  fund,  into  which  the  company  is  committed  to 
pay  about  $26,400,000  over  the  ensuing  llVs  years  from  inauguration, 
is  established,  with  the  Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  as  trustee.  The  plan  is  not  the  result  of  negotiation  with  the 
union,  nor  does  the  union  participate  in  its  administration. 

All  contributions  to  the  retirement  fund  are  made  by  the  company, 
and  no  contribution,  or  pay-roll  deduction,  is  made  by  any  employee 
participant.  Benefits  payable  per  annum  to  recipients  ^Pon  r^^ire- 
ment,  for  service  not  exceeding  40  years,  are  larger  than  are  the  benefits 
payable  under  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  program  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  the  same  sum  of  annual  earnings.  Benefits 
under  the  plan  are  paid  to  retired  employees  independent  of,  and  in 
addition  to,  the  earned  retirement  benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors' insurance  program.  .,      i.    ^  .i_  ^    n  „i 

Higher  benefits  under  the  plan  are  due  to  the  fact  that  all  annual 
comi^nsation  is  included  in  the  calculation  of  retirement  benefits, 
rather  than  only  the  first  $3,000  in  annual  earnings,  as  under  the  social- 
security  law.  Another  factor  is  that  prior  service  extends  back  to  the 
beginning  of  employment  with  the  company  that  is  without  break  in 
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continuity.    Credited  prior  service  may  greatly  antedate  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  social-security  system. 

Benefits  are  payable  only  to  the  retired  employee,  and  there  is  no 

Erovision  for  a  continuation  of  payments  in  any  sum  to  survivors  upon 
is  demise.    Payments  are  the  same  to  a  retired  employee  with  or 
without  dependents,  and  are  nonalienable. 

Under  the  plan,  every  employee  who  was  in  the  company's  service  on 
December  31,  1946,  or  employee  who  had  been  called  into  the  armed 
service  or  other  approved  leave,  is  a  participant  and  beneficiary.  A 
person  who  ht*s  become  an  employee  of  the  company  since  December 
31, 1946,  and  had  not  attained  the  age  of  50  years  when  his  employment 
started,  is  included  in  coverage  as  a  beneficiary.  Every  employee  is 
blanketed  in  the  plan's  coverage  provided  his  regular  employment  is 
for  more  than  20  hours  a  week,  and  for  more  than  35  weeks  in  a  year. 
Employees  who  are  seasonal,  temporary,  part  time,  or  casual,  are  not 
covered.  At  the  time  the  plan  became  effective,  17  officials  and  about 
11,783  employees  qualified  as  participants. 

Under  another  flexible  feature  of  the  plan,  a  participant  who  has 
not  reached  the  age  of  65,  but  who  has  attained  the  age  of  55  and 
has  completed  20  years  of  credited  service  with  the  company,  will  be 
retired  on  his  own  application,  or  on  the  application  of  the  company, 
on  an  early  retirement  allowance.  This  allowance,  at  the  election  of 
the  employee,  consists  either  of  a  deferred  retirement  allowance  start- 
ing at  the  age  of  65  and  computed  on  the  normal  rate,  or  a  retire- 
ment benefit  that  is  the  acturial  equivalent  of  the  deferred  retirement 
allowance.  Separation  prior  to  the  twentieth  year  of  services  does 
not  entitle  the  separant  to  any  retirement  benefit. 

Disability  retirement  allowances  are  paid  to  totally  and  perma- 
nently incapacitated  workers.  Such  an  allowance  consists  of  90 
percent  of  a  normal  retirement  allowance,  to  which  is  added  10  per- 
cent as  supplemental,  of  the  average  annual  compensation  not  in  excess 
of  $1,000  a  year.  On  attaining  the  age  of  65  the  supplemental  allow- 
ance is  reduced  to  the  sum  that  equals  the  primary  insurance  benefit 
then  payable  to  the  retired  person  under  the  Social  Security  Act  at 
the  time  when  the  plan  went  into  effect. 

While  sums  paid  into  the  trust  fund  by  the  company  are  irrevocable, 
the  plan  is  not  set  up  as  a  permanent  and  irrevocable  obligation  upon 
the  company.  Contributions  to  the  fund  at  this  time  are  as  large 
as  the  company  feels  it  can  make,  and  any  enlargement  in  the  plan 
would  entail,  in  the  opinion  of  company  ofecials,  the  inauguration  of 
contributions  by  employees  as  well. 

Cafeterias 

The  company  operates  10  cafeterias  in  its  plants;  5  of  which  are 
for  white  employees,  and  5  for  colored  employees.  An  effort  is  made 
to  "hold  down"  prices,  and  there  is  a  loss  in  operation  through  Sep- 
tember 1947,  of  $59,000.  However,  the  company  feels  that  it  wants 
to  supply  standard  quality  food  and  wants  to  prevent  food  illness 
among  employees.  About  6,000  persons  a  day  are  served  meals  in 
these  cafeterias.  Food  and  service  in  the  separate  dining  rooms  for 
white  and  colored  workers  is  identical,  and  prices  are  the  same. 

Dining  rooms  are  open  at  regular  hours  for  all  shifts  of  workers, 
and  the  time  allowed  for  each  meal  is  30  minutes.  The  time  allowed 
formerly  was  1  hour,  but  was  reduced  to  30  minutes  at  the  request 


of  employees,  who  objected  to  time  spent  "on  the  sidewalks,  or  in 
hallways,  after  meals." 

Devices  to  combat  fatigue 

The  company  is  engaged  now  in  testing  out  various  shaxies  of  grmi 
.  paint,  on  both  machines  and  workroom  walls,  with  the  aim  ot  reliev- 
ing tension,  or  any  degree  of  eyestrain,  among  the  workers.     Apian   , 

of  shifting  work  positions  at  stated  times  during  the  work  shift,  so 
as  to  use  ^a  different  set  of  muscles"  in  work,  is  being  used,  too,  to 
combat  the  element  of  monotony  in  machine  attendance. 

SECTION  V.  BARGAINING  METHODS  AND  PRACTICES 

Labor-management  relations  in  the  Reynolds  plants  have  been 
plagued  from  the  outset  of  unionization  in  1944  by  an  invasion  of 
outside  persons,  described  as  "Commumsts,"  who  appear  to  have  been 
more  anxious  to  spread  radical  doctrines,  and  to  arouse  class  and 
racial  feeling  within  the  ranks  of  workers,  than  to  promote  healthy 
relations  between  employer  and  employee.  Many  of  these  indivi^^^^^^ 
have  been  from  within  the  union,  either  international  f  Presentative 
'  or  organizers,  while  others  have  had  a  parasitic  contact  with  it,  ana 
used  it  to  their  own  ulterior  ends.  Both  as  an  effective  bargaminff 
unit,  and-  in  its  prestige  in  the  community,  the  union  has  suliered 
severely  through  the  presence  of  these  persons. 
Commwnist  Party  organizing  efforts 

Communist  activity  in  varying  degrees  was  present  i^  Jmston- 
Salem  for  the  first  2  years  of  uniomzation  of  Reynolds  workers,  but 
it  became  aggressive  very  soon  after  the  coming  of  Sam  Hall,  who 
was  reputed  to  be  chairman  and  district  organized  for  the  Communist 
Partv  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  He  energetically  set  out  to 
recruit  all  of  the  officials  and  board  members  of  local  22  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  word  spread  in  the  ranks  of  Reynolds 
workers  generally  that  all  officials  and  board  members  of  local  22 

"were  expected  to  join  up."       .       ,  .         , ,  u         -p  i^^oi  oo 

Hall  put  on  a  strong  recruiting  drive.  Many  members  of  local  22 
complained  to  shop  stewards  and  other  mmor  union  o^c^als  that 
Communist  literature  was  coming  to  them  through  the  mail,,  with  the 
return  address  of  Hall  and  his  post-office  box  on  the  envolopes.  New 
members  of  the  union  complained  of  such  literature  being  brought  by 
the  postman  as  soon  as  they  joined.  There  was  every  indication  that 
the  membership  roster  of  local  22  was  being  used  by  Hall  as  a  mailing 
list  in  Winston-Salem  for  his  intensified  Communist  drive  for  mem- 
bers. In  fact,  the  headquarters  for  Communist  organization  m  the 
three  Southeastern  States,  according  to  Police  records,  has  been  either 
wholly  or  in  a  very  large  degree  in  the  office  of  local  22.  Meetings  of 
the  Communist  Party,  including  a  tri-State  convention,  have  been  held 
in  the  headquarters  of  local  22,  an4  Communist  organizers  m  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  have  been  frequently  seen  entering  and  leaving  the 

local's  office.  .        ,  ,^    r^  •  ^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  1946,  the  first  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  North  Carolina  convened  in  the  headquarters  of  local  22,  with 
Hall  presiding,  and  with  Anne  Matthews,  the  recording  secretary  of 
local  22  acting  as  secretary.    In  this  convention,  Hall  was  elected  as 
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chairman  and  organizer  for  the  party  in  the  district  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Christine  Gardner,  a  member  of  local  22,  and  employed  in  a 
tobacco-leaf  house,  was  elected  as  district  or  State  secretary.  The 
district  executive  committee  that  was  chosen  consisted  of  Hall  and 
three  office-holding  members  of  local  22 ;  Christine  Gardner,  Moranda 
Smith,  and  Robert  Lathan.  Also  elected  to  the  executive  committee " 
was  Edwin  McCrea,  international  representative  of  FTAA  union, 
assigned  to  local  22. 

Hearing  hy  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameiican  Activities 

On  July  23,  1947,  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
conducted  a  hearing  on  Communist  activity  in  local  22. 

Anne  Elizabeth  Matthews  testified  to  the  committee  that  she  was 
born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1908,  and  had  been  employed  as  secretary  of 
local  22,  in  Winston-Salem,  from  October  1945  to  January  1947.  In 
this  capacity,  she  said,  she  recorded  the  minutes  of  sessions  of  the 
union's  executive  board.  She  said  she  had  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  10  years.  She  said  she  had  previously  worked  in 
an  organizing  effort  to  the  union  in  Florida,  and  while  there  she  met 
Robert  Black,  of  California,  supposedly  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  who  had  been  sent  in  as  an  organizer. 

In  Winston-Salem  she  said  she  was  introduced  to  Alice  Burke, 
district  organizer  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  by  Frank  Green,  director  of  local  22,  and  regional  director 
of  the  union's  tri-State  council. 

Early  in  1946,  she  said.  Miss  Burke  asked  her  to  become  organizer 
for  the  Communist  Party  in  Winston-Salem,  as  well  as  to  conduct  edu- 
cational and  propaganda  activities.  She  named  as  active  Communist 
Party  members,  in  Winston-Salem,  Frank  Green,  Etta  Hobson,  Robert 
Black,  W.  Clark  Sheppard,  Eleanor  Hoagland,  Theodosia  Simpson, 
Robert  Latham,  Philip  Koritz,  Velma  Hopkins,  Rev.  Frank  O'Neal, 
Moranda  Smith,  Christine  Gardner,  and  William  DeBerry,  all  active 
in  the  official  conduct  of  local  22. 

Sam  Hall,  with  headquarters  in  Winston-Salem,  and  frequently  in 
the  offices  of  local  22,  was  named  as  head  of  the  Community  Party  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.  She  said  Hall  engaged  in  recruiting  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  from  among  tlie  members  of  local  22. 
Hall's  recruiting  drive  was  launched  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  church 
of  Rev.  Frank  O'Neal,  who  also  is  an  employee  of  the  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.  She  told  the  committee  the  first  convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  the  Carolinas  was  held  in  Winston-Salem  in  June 
1946,  and  she  was  elected  as  district  treasurer.  She  said  William 
DeBerry  was  chairman  of  this  convention,  and  that  he  was  also  a 
CIO  international  organizer.  She  expressed  the  belief  the  total 
Communist  Party  membership  in  Winston-Salem  was  limited  to  about 
150  persons. 

Communist  Party  training 

Various  officials  of  local  22  were  granted  leaves  of  absence  to  attend 
the  Communist  training  school  in  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  she  testified.  Other 
officials  of  local  22  who  were  active  in  Communist  Party  organization, 
she  said,  were  John  Henry  Minor,  executive  board  member;  Jethro 
Dunlap,  chairman  of  the  welfare  committee;  Ruth  Stokes,  who  had 
been  a  shop  stewardess. 
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Funds  of  local  22,  she  said,  were  used  to  make  contributions  to 
certain  Communist-front  organizations  and  to  send  delegates  to  Com- 
munist-front conventions.  ^  r^r^  .  ru.ti^A  f^  +1.0 

Eugene  C.  Pratt,  former  business  agent  of  local  22,  testified  to  the 
committee  he  had  been  "greatly  concerned  ^^th  the  Communi^^^^^^ 
filtration  into  the  organization  that  had  a  contract  with  the  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co."  He  said  he  believed  in  "clean  organized  labor,  not  Com- 
munist-dominated organized  labor."  He  told  of  attending  a  Com- 
munist meeting  in  O^eal's  church,  which  was  addressed  by  Robert 
Minor,  member  of  the  national  board  of  the  Communist  Party  He 
said  that  copies  of  the  Daily  Worker  were  continuously  sold  at  the 
offices  of  local  22,  with  active  solicitation  of  subscriptions.  When 
asked  this  question : 

Do  you  have  any  information,  or  is  it  your  opinion,  the  roster  of  mem^rship  of 
local  22  was  being  used  by  the  Communists  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  their 
literature? 
The  witness  replied : 

Yes  sir-  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  base  my  opinion  on  this:  Many  of  the  white 
neople  and  a  few  colored  ^ople  approached  me  saying  immediately,  or  very 
Kfy  afFer  they  had  become  a  member  of  the  union  they  ^^f^ ^lj;^^^\^^_ 
literature  Many  of  them  objected  to  it  strenuously  saying  they  were  not  intei- 
esTi  and  they  were  surprised  to  find  it  in  the  union,  and  that  their  membership 
rftS;  union  Jtarte^  bringing  this  type  of  literature  %'X^'l  .^^^'J^^''^'''^^^ 
mail.  Therefore,  they  had  only  one  thing  to  assume  and  that  is  as  soon  as  their 
name  went  on  the  union  books  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  Pratt  added  that,  considering  the  method  used,  the  Communist 
Party  "has  made  great  gains    ♦     *     *    in  local  22." 

He  said  he  saw  Sam  Hall  in  the  offices  of  local  22  "as  much  as  three 

times  a  week."  ,      ,  ^^  ,    ^-n  •,  j.v,'        u  ^„c 

Spencer  Long,  former  organizer  for  local  22,  testified  this^^i^  was 
controlled  from  the  top  by  international  representatives,  in  both  poli- 
cies and  activities,  and  rank-and-file  members  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  done  or  how  the  local  was  administered. 

Robert  C.  Black  and  W.  Clark  Sheppard,  cochairman  of  local  22, 
and  Edwin  K.  McCrea,  international  representative  assigned  to  local 
22  were  called  as  witnesses.  Each  was  asked  whether  he  was  or  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  and  each  refused  to  answer  on 
the  ground  that  the  answer  "may  tend  to  incriminate  me. 

Achievements  of  local  ^2  »  1     x> 

Effectiveness  of  local  22  as  a  bargaining  representative  of  the  Rey- 
nolds employees  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Whether  through  inade- 
quacy or  ineptness,  it  has  failed  to  build  up  effective  procedures  for 
collective  bargaining ;  it  has  not  become  a  stabilizing  force  m  the  com- 
munity :  nor  has  it  been  able  to  win  over  a  substantial  number  of  white 
worker^.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  record  of  this  local  to  indi- 
cate  any  controlling  intent  to  develop  harmonious  relations  between 
employer  and  employee,  to  cultivate  mutual  understanding,  or  to  dis- 
pose of  differences  through  orderly  procedures  or  constructive  nego- 

^ Vhrcompany  contends  that  the  local  has  not  sought  to  promote 
cooperation  and  harmonious  relationship,  or  to  develop  clearly  defined 
procedures.  The  company  contends  that  the  local  has  shown  no  in- 
terest  in  efficiency  of  workers,  or  in  maintaining  acceptable  standards 
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of  efficiency,  and  further,  that  the  local  has  never  cooperated  to  this 
end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  has  registered  many  objections  to 
improvements  in  production  methods  and  to  practical  economies  in 
operation,  even  where  such  changes  would  have  no  effect  on  the  physical 
exertions  and  earnings  of  employees.  Company  officials  assert  "the 
union  claims  the  slightest  improvement  is  a  speed-up." 

The  nature  of  grievances 

The  long  list  of  grievances  that  has  been  filed  under  the  present 
contract — and  examination  of  the  original  files,  reveal  it  is  a  long  list — 
are  not  typical  matters  in  collective  bargaining.  The  grievances  run 
the  whole  gamut  of  foibles,  frailties,  eccentricities,  and  superstitions. 
They  may  cover  the  complaint  that  "there's  a  black  cat  running  around 
our  workroom",  or  that  one  worker  is  "hoaxing  and  jinxing''  another 
worker. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  grievances  confronting  the  company 
concerns  employees  who  walked  off  of  the  job  without  warning,  and 
after  a  week  or  two  of  unexplained  absence  were  severed  from  the 
pay  roll.  In  demanding  reinstatement  through  the  imion,  the  severed 
worker  may  say  he  went  to  "visit  his  folks"  in  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  and  couldn't  get  back  because  "his  car  broke  down,"  or  "the 
train  didn't  run."  Sometimes  the  explanation  is  "the  police  picked 
him  up."    In  another  instance,  "his  wife  beat  him  up." 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the  grievances  that  have  been  presented  to 
Vice  President  Whitaker  and  director  of  labor  relations,  E.  E.  Bum- 
gamer,  in  more  than  3  yeai-s,  according  to  an  examination  of  their 
records,  relate  to  differences  on  rates  of  pay  and  bona  fide  working 
conditions.  The  vague  one- word  allegation  of  "discrimination,"  or 
"the  company  is  discriminating  against  me,"  is  a  standard  complaint 
in  perhaps  80  percent  of  the  grievance  claims.  In  examination,  the 
charge  quite  often  flattens  out  to  an  illusion,  or  as  officials  of  the 
company  say,  "just  seeing  things." 

I  do  not  recall  when  I  have  had  a  grievance  claim  before  me  that  was  basic, 
and  had  a  real  element  of  merit, 

said  Mr.  Bumgarner : 

I  have  handled  all  of  these  things — the  messiest  stuff  imaginable,  and  often 
so  trivial  they  cannot  be  considered.  These  complaints  run  all  the  way  from  a 
person  leaning  on  superstition  to  an  imagined  wrong  because  another  worker 
failed  to  speak  in  passing. 

And  these  grievances  have  been  filed  by  stewards  despite  the  con- 
tract requirement  that  they  examine  the  complaint  and  if  groundless 
to  so  inform  the  employee. 

It  is  charged  that  local  22  adheres  to  a  practice  Of  pushing  its 
complaints  to  arbitration  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  and  when  it 
loses  in  the  arbitration  award,  as  it  has  done  in  most  of  the  cases,  an 
effort  is  made  to  appeal  the  matter  to  the  NLRB.  In  every  appeal  of 
this  kind  so  far,  the  NLRB  has  refused,  on  examination,  to  entertain  it. 

One  case  in  which  the  union  had  sought  arbitration  and  lost  the 
award  involved  dismissal  of  six  employees  in  the  Reynolds  plant. 
A  preliminary  examination  by  Reed  Johnson,  regional  representative 
of  the  NLRB  in  Winston-Salem,  revealed  that  two  of  the  employees 
had  been  discharged  when  apprehended  in  throwing  cartons  of  ciga- 
rettes through  a  plant  window  to  a  confederate.     Two  others  had 


been  discharged  for  incompetence  and  negligence  m  work,  and  the 
remaining  two  summarily  dismissed  for  spitting  on  the  tloor 

Charges,  presented  to  me  so  far  by  local  22  do  not  f  and  up  on 
examination,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  and  do  not  constitute  <^omplaints  in  any 
legitimate  sense.     Some  of  the  union  s  business  agents  seem  o  car^ 
a  pad  of  complaint  blanks  in  their  pockets,  and  fill  them  out  at  ^  andom. 
Manv  of  the  complaints  I  have  seen  have  no  other  entry  than    dis- 
Snation,"  o  "Liority  too  low  "  .  Union  officials  ha  W^n  come 
liere  with  a  string  of  such  complaints,  insistmg  that  hearings  be 
SdXd  before  any  examination  is  made  as  to  their  merit.    The 
Si  has  often  demanded  that  we  allow  NLRB  to  be  used  in  this  way. 
The  activiHes  of  local  22,  and  of  its  officials,  appear  by  observation 
and  study  to  be  concentrated  on  these  things :       ,.       ^     ,       n,  „^ 
Excessive  political  activity,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  em- 
ployee interests  or  with  collective  bargaining,    fn  «"*  category 
lei-e  its  efforts  to  secure  withdrawal  of  American  Aid  to  *«  Chinese 
National  (Jovernment;  its  condemnation  of  the  British  and  Dutch 
Trt  on  against  the  Indonesian  peoples;  its  attack  «"  Wmf  n  ChurA^ 
ill;  its  f!l)position  to  the  loan  to  Greece;  and  its  efforts  to  abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee.  ,  „    .         iu;„„i 

2    Preparing  and  presenting  petitions  and  "demands '  of  a  political 
nature  to  the  mayor  of  Winfton-Salem.  and  demanding  the  enact- 
eTof  ordhiaTces  by  the  city  council  designed  to  wipe  out  zoning 
ordinances  relating  t6  Negroes  living  in  any  portion  of  the  city,  or 
SroSg  hotels,^restaurf  nts,  and  public  places  that  cater  exclusively 

^^'s' Carry S  on  agitation  designed  to  arouse  racial  and  class-con- 
scious frictions,  and  stir  up  racial  bitterness  and  animosity  between 
tlip  white  and  Necro  people  of  Winston-Salem. 

4  Resisting  and  opposing  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  misconstrmng  its 
provisions  and  intents  and  agitating  for  its  repeal.  p  .  p  ,„^  .  _ 

5  Soliciting  and  collecting  contributions  for  the  CIO,  FAC,  and  lor 
organizations  and  movements  known  as  Communist  or  subversive 

'"e  Distributing  "cause"  leaflets  and  circulars,  and  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  radical,  Communist,  and  pink-tmted  publications  and 

^T°Promoting  the  political  fortunes  of  a  Negro  alderman  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, ana  organizing  the  Negro  population  for  political  action 
along  lines  that  are  frictional  and  hostile  m  relation  to  the  white 

^"s  "using  the  chuic^es  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation to  promote  the  growth  and  spread  of  commumsm,  and  to 
arouse  racial  animosities. 

SECTION  VI.   EVALUATION  OF  COLLECmVE  BARGAINING 

There  has  been  no  collective-  bargaining  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  term  between  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  and  local  22.  It  is  true 
that  the  union  has  processed  a  great  volume  of  grievances  and  called 
a  strike  for  a  wage  increase.  It  settled  the  strike  on  the  basis  of  the 
employer's  last  offer  prior  to  the  strike,  and  its  success  in  winning 
grievance  cases  has  been  negligible.    But  there  has,  at  no  time,  been 
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that  good  faith  interchange  of  ideas  and  working  out  of  mutual 
problems  which  is  generally  identified  with  good  labor-management 
relations. 

The  company  questions  the  majority  status  of  the  union  and  bases  its 
doubt  on  the  fact  that  dues  are  checked  off  for  only  36  percent  of  its 
employees. 

Local  22  won  its  adherents  by  promising  abolition  of  racial  in- 
equalities and  segregation.  Now  its  efforts  are  directed  at  accom- 
plishing such  purpose  on  a  world-wide  level.  Little  thought  is  given 
to  working  conditions  within  the  Reynolds  plant. 

The  company  has  gone  forward  on  a  unilateral  basis  with  its  plans 
to  make  its  employment  satisfactory  to  the  individual  worker.  Its 
measures  to  improve  sanitary  conditions  within  its  plant  and  the 
health  of  its  employees  have  been  costly,  but  rewarding.  By  its  group 
insurance,  hospital  service  and  retirement  plans,  it  has  reduced  labor 
turn-over  and  built  up  great  personal  loyalty  on  the  part  of  individual 
employees  to  the  company. 

The  contract  between  the  parties  bears  every  evidence  of  having 
been  written  entirely  by  the  company.  In  the  no-strike  clause,  the 
employer  is  given  sole  discretion  to  discharge  or  discipline  any  em- 
ployee who  goes  on  strike  during  the  period  of  the  contract.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  anything  obtained  by  the  union  in  exchange  for  such 
concession.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  either  the  grievance 
procedure  or  protection  of  seniority  rights.  If  anything,  those  pro- 
visions are  more  favorable  to  the  employer  than  in  the  usual  contract. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  union  interest  in  promoting  efficiency  within 
the  plant.  No  common  ground  has  been  found  upon  which  manage- 
ment and  the  union  can  work  together.  Each  has  gone  along  its  own 
chosen  road  and  the  roads  appear  to  be  miles  apart. 
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PREFACE 

The  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations,  Senators  James  E.  Mmray  (Montana)  and  Claude 
Pepper  (Florida),  and  Congressmen  John  Lesmski  (Michigan)  and 
Ai^stine  Kelley  (Pennsylvania),  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
firS  6  months  of  experience  under  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  of  the  report 
made  public  by  the  committee  on  Maxdl  15,  1948.  ...     * 

We  offer  this  report  of  the  minority  on  the  important  subject  ol 
labor-management  relations,  knowing  that  the  record  under  the  new 
law  is  being  carefully  appraised  by  a  wide  segment  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  made  this  study  with  that  care  and  impartiality 
warranted  by  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  m  a  smcere  desire 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  operation  of  the  law,  so  that  it  may  be 

better  understood.  ^      ^  , ,.      a/*  •      t     ^-^   *  "^« 

We  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  Public  Affairs  Institute,  a 
scientific  research  organization,  for  the  factual  data  which  it  has 
made  available  to  us. 

James  E.  Murray. 

Claude  Pepper. 

John  Lesinski. 

Augustine  B.  Kelley. 
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SUMMARY 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  majority's  report  in  the  light  of 
experience  thus  far  under  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  We  find  the  report  partisan  in  its  approach  and  misleading  in 
its  findings.  We  find  that  the  majority's  conclusions  are  not  war- 
ranted by  the  experience  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Our  analysis 
compels  us  to  recommend  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  act  to  avoid  the 
serious  injury  to  our  economy  we  foresee.  We  have  outlined  below 
Bome  of  the  reasons  for  these  conclusions. 

The  summary  findings  presented  here  are  amply  supported  by  the 
evidence  appearing  in  the  body  of  this  report,  with  which  they  should 
be  read  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation. 

1 .  The  act  has  not  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  strikes.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  act  has  already  been  the  direct  cause  of  work  stoppages 
throughout  the  country.  Moreover,  through  the  encouragement 
offered  to  antiunion  employers  and  through  the  justified  suspicion 
and  resentment  engendered  among  wage  earners,  the  act  has  laid  the 
basis  for  industrial  unrest. 

2.  The  majority's  conclusion  that  the  act  had  not  adversely  affected 
wages  fails  to  take  into  account  a  number  of  factors  that  shed  a  differ- 
ent light  on  the  conclusion  made  by  the  majority.  These  include  the 
fact  that  during  the  initial  period  of  the  act's  operation  workers  have 
not  fared  as  well  as  other  segments  of  our  population  for  wages  have 
lagged  behind  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  behind  the  tremendous 
increase  of  profits  earned  by  business. 

3.  Experience  with  restrictions  on  union  security  agreements  has 
already  revealed  serious  defects.  These  restrictions  have  resulted  in 
widespread  resort  to  ^'bootleg"  contracts  and  they  have  created  special 
problems  in  industries  such  as  the  maritime  and  building  trades. 

4.  The  tremendous  number  of  union-shop  elections  has  impaired 
the  ability  of  the  NLRB  to  discharge  its  functions;  union-shop  elec- 
tions have  resulted  in  an  extravagant  waste  of  taxpayers'  money;  and 
the  results  of  union-shop  elections  thus  far  estabhsh  the  fact  that  the 
American  worker  is  not  opposed  to  union  secmity  agreements  as 
claimed  by  the  sponsors  of  the  act. 

5.  The  increasing  backlog  of  Board  cases,  which  has  reached  a 
figure  almost  double  the  largest  in  the  Board's  history,  is  seriously 
delaying  the  expeditious  settlement  of  disputes. 

6.  The  existing  sweeping  prohibition  against  secondary  boycotts  is 
restricting  legitimate  trade-union  activities.  It  compels  unions  to 
contribute  to  their  self-destruction  and  bars  them  from  taking  effec- 
tive action  against  secondary  employers  whose  resources  are  being 
utilized  to  defeat  union  bargaining  demands. 

7.  Immediate  repeal  of  the  prohibition  against  union  political 
activity  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  continued  invasion  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 
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8.  A  disturbing  pattern  is  being  created  in  the  use  of  labor  injunc- 
tions which  fully  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  era  of  Government 
by  injunction  is  being  revived. 

9.  The  enlargement  of  the  meaning  of  coercion  to  a  point  where  it 
now  includes  legitimate  trade-union  activities  confirms  the  fear  that 
this  provision,  when  applied  to  labor  organizations,  would  provide  a 
weapon  for  improper  interference  with  labor's  legitimate  concerted 
activities. 

10.  The  report  of  the  majority  intrudes  dangerously  on  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  powers. 

11.  The  report  of  the  majoritv  intrudes  unwisely  on  existing 
bargaining  relations  in  a  number  of  industrial  plants. 

12.  A  pattern  has  already  evolved  for  harassing  trade-unions  by 
Utigation. 
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Mr.   Pepper,    from   the   Joint   Committee   on   Labor-Management 

Relations,  submitted  the  following 

MINORITY  VIEWS 

[Pursuant  to  sec.  401,  of  Public  Law  101  (80th  Cong.)] 

A.  Introductory 

Durini<  the  consideration  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  members  of  the  minority  repeatedly 
voiced  their  concern  over  the  impact  which  that  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  eventually  have  on  labor-management  relations  and  on 
the  economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  stated  that  the  bill  con- 
tained "many  barriers,  traps,  and  pitfalls  that  can  only  make  more 
difhcult  the  settlement  of  disputes."  We  pointed  out  that  its  prin- 
cipal results  would  be  "to  create  misunderstanding  and  conflict,  and 
to  aggravate  the  unbalance  between  wages,  prices,  and  profits  which 
already  endangers  our  prosperity."  .     . 

We  also  declared  that  while  preaching  economy,  the  majority  would 
enormously  mcrease  the  size  of  the  Federal  establishment  devoted  to 
the  handling  of  labor  problems;  while  denouncing  bureaucracy,  the 
majority  would  in  effect  set  up  two  new  independent  agencies  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  while  they  decry  Federal 
intervention  in  local  offices,  the  majority  would  transfer  froni  State 
and  local  authority  to  the  Federal  Government  matters  traditionally 

left  to  State  action.  .  i      u  n 

In  opposing  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  we  should  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  were  not  only  concerned  about  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  the  60,000,000  wage  earners  of  the  country.  We 
opposed  the  act  because  we  were  troubled  by  its  probable  inipact 
upon  the  ecx)nomy  as  a  whole.  The  shopkeeper,  the  small-business- 
men in  each  community  fully  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  their 
continued  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  industrial  peace  m  theu- 
communities  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  living  wage  to  their  cus- 
tomers.    Farmers  know  that  they  must  depend  upon  the  wage  earner 
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to  purchase  the  bulk  of  their  produce.  Indeed,  the  economy  of  the 
whole  country  is  affected  by  the  ability  of  labor  to  obtain  a  fair  share 
of  the  national  wealth  for  its  services.  This  ability,  we  believe, 
depends  upon  the  wage  earners'  bargaining  strength. 

This  basic  economic  fact  is  not  new,  although  the  framers  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  appear  to  have  rejected  it.  The 
minority  during  the  debate  on  the  act  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  antiunion  campaign  after 
the  First  World  War  drastically  reduced  labor's  bargaining  power  and 
its  ability  to  obtain  its  proper  share  of  the  Nation's  product.  This 
played  a  large  part  in  bringing  about  the  1929  depression. 

It  was  thus  because  of  our  concern  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  that  we  opposed  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  We 
believe  a  new  start  should  be  made  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation. 
When  the  full  impact  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  is 
finally  felt,  the  complete  measure  of  the  injury  done  to  our  domestic 
well-being  by  this  retrogression  in  our  national  labor  policy  will 
become  apparent  to  the  American  public.  It  is  our  hope  that  cor- 
rective action  will  be  taken  by  the  Congress  before  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  this  act  can  come  into  full  play  and  bring  about  the 
harmful  consequences  to  our  economy  we  foresee. 

Section  402  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  vests  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Relations  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  a  study  and  investigation  of  the  entire  fiekl  of 
labor-management  relations  and  to  submit  its  first  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  15.     This  report  has  been  submitted  by  the  majority. 

Because  the  objections  to  this  report  were  of  so  serious  a  nature  we 
could  not,  in  good  conscience,  add  our  approval  to  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  We  regret  having  had  to  make  this  de- 
cision for  it  was  our  hope,  based  upon  the  character  of  the  statutory 
duty  imposed  upon  the  conmiittee,  that  the  report  would  be  the  kind 
of  dispassionate  and  objective  appraisal  of  labor-management  prob- 
lems necessary  if  the  committee  was  to  make  any  contribution  to  the 
formulation  of  a  sound  national  labor-management  policy.  We  do 
not  find  that  this  report  is  such  an  appraisal.  We  find  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  majority's  report  is  partisan  in  its  approach  and  mis- 
leading in  its  findings. 

The  proper  discharge  of  the  committee's  duties,  in  our  opinion, 
precluded  the  use  of  its  report  merely  as  a  device  for  justifying  the 
action  of  the  Republican-led  Congress  in  passing  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  Yet  this  is  just  the  use  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  the  majority's  report. 

It  is  just  such  use  of  the  report  that  has  prevented  unanimity  in  the 
committee  and  compelled  our  issuance  of  this  minority^  report.  We 
have  taken  this  course  of  action  because  we  are  convmced  that  the 
sweeping  character  of  the  claims  made  by  the  majority  in  its  summary 
of  findings  are  unsupported  by  the  limited  experience  under  the  act. 
We  have  taken  this  course  of  action  because  we  believe  that  the 
majority  has  failed  to  present  many  of  the  problems  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  act  which  shoula  be  brought  to  public  attention. 
Incomplete  or  distorted  reporting,  however  innocent  of  improper 
motive,  can  only  serve  to  mislead  the  pubhc  and  retard  the  makmg 
of  necessary  legislative  changes. 
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We  shall  not  burden  the  minority  report  at  this  point  with  instances 
of  this  character.  One  example,  however,  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion.   On  page  34  of  its  report  the  majority  states: 

At  each  of  its  meetings  with  members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  committee  has  solicited  their  opinions  as  to  the  need  for  corrective  legislation. 
In  the  meeting  held  in  March  1948,  as  well  as  in  former  meetings,  the  Board 
members  have  stated  that  to  date  no  situation  has  arisen  which,  in  their  opinion, 
establishes  the  necessity  for  amendments. 

On  March  18,  1948,  however,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  an 
address  before  the  industrial  relations  conference  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  stated  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half-year,  the  members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  were  agked  how  effectively  they  thought  title  I  of  the  new  statute  was 
working  in  practice.  There  was  only  one  honest  answer  possible:  It  is  too  early 
to  teU.     That  is  the  answer  the  Board  gave.     (Emphasis  supplied.] 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  character  of  the  majority's  conclusions 
may  give  rise  to  views  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  experience 
under  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  public  welfare  requires  that  such  views  be  corrected  and  it  is  to 
that  end  that  we  submit  this  minority  report. 

B.  Unjustified  Claims  by  Majority 

The  first  6  months  of  the  act's  operation,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  report,  has  been  a  period  of  exploration,  a  period  in  which  the 
provisions  of  the  act  were  being  tried  out.  Only  the  foothills  of  the 
act  have  been  traversed  and  these  not  completely.  Sufficient  time, 
therefore,  has  not  elapsed  to  permit  a  conclusive  over-all  appraisal 
based  upon  experience  of  the  real  impact  of  the  act's  operation. 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  conclusive  appraisal  at  this  time  has 
been  further  enhanced  by  a  number  of  additional  factors.  Thus, 
the  great  bulk  of  collective-bargaining  contracts  were  not  open  for 
wage  discussions  or  other  purposes  during  this  6-month  period. 
Many  of  these  will  be  opened  or  terminated  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  this  year.  At  that  time  the  effect  of  the  act's  provisions  upon 
collective  bargaining  can  be  more  accurately  evaluated. 

The  period  between  August  1947  and  February  1948  has  been  one 
of  high  profits  for  business  generally.  This  has  served  to  deter 
employers  from  utilizing  new  provisions  of  the  act  against  labor 
because  of  the  risk  of  precipitating  industrial  disturbances  and 
harming  production. 

Another  factor  which  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
employers  have  been  exhorted  by  such  groups  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion 01  Manufacturers  to  use  the  law  as  httle  as  possible. 

In  addition,  the  complications  arising  from  the  registration  and 
affidavit  requirements  oi  the  act  resulted  in  a  virtual  cessation  of  the 
National  Labor  Board's  operations  during  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November  1947. 

Moreover,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  act  upon  the  day-to-day 
functioning  of  collective  bargaining  is  difficult  to  evaluate  in  concrete 
terms  because  so  many  intangibles  and  imponderables  are  involved. 
However,  labor  organizations  report  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  the  process  of  organizing  has 
become  increasingly  difficult,  particularly  in  the  South,  because  of 
employer  resistance.     In  addition,  there  are  indications  that  as  a 
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result  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  employer  attitude  in 
collective  bargaining  has  stiffened  with  respect  to  legitimate  demands 
by  organized  labor.  These  reports  indicate  that  the  immediate  effect 
01  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  has  been  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere and  a  psychology  unfavorable  both  to  organizational  activities 
and  to  collective  bargaining. 

In  view  of  these  factors  the  conclusions  suggested  by  the  majority 
in  its  summary  of  findings  are  startling.  The  majority  makes  such 
broad  assertions  as  "gains  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  national 
economy,"  "growing  stabihzation  in  labor  relations,"  "equitable 
adjustments  of  differences,"  "unbroken  employment,"  "uninterrupted 
wa^es,"  "rising  production,"  and  "a  growing  volume  of  industrial 
activity."  These  claims  cannot  be  justiJfied  on  the  basis  of  experience 
under  the  act.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  members  of  the  minority 
feel  it  advisable  at  the  outset  of  this  report  to  examine  some  of  the 
more  important  of  the  majority's  findings  in  order  to  correct  any 
erroneous  impression  of  the  act's  alleged  value  that  might  have  been 
given. 

L  Effect  of  the  act  on  strikes 

The  majority's  finding  that  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
has  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  strikes  is  not  supported 
by  the  evidence.  The  majority's  conclusion  is  indeed  startling  in  the 
face  of  current  stoppages  in  the  meat-packing  and  soft-coal  industries. 
The  majority  itself  recognizes  the  lack  of  substance  to  this  finding 
for  it  states  in  the  body  of  its  report  that  no  break-down  is  available 
to  show  the  issues  in  strikes  since  August  22,  1947,  and  "without  it 
any  assessment  of  the  values  of  the  act  in  preventing  strikes  can  be 
only  speculative."  This  comment,  however,  is  buried  in  the  body 
of  the  report  and  is  in  no  way  reflected  in  the  majority's  finding.  The 
finding  is  thus  obviously  misleading. 

Equally  misleading  is  the  majority's  statement  in  its  summary  of 
findings  that  the  60-day -notice  requirement  and  the  more  "equitable" 
balancing  of  rights  of  employers  and  employees  are  serving  with  grow- 
ing effectiveness  in  discouraging  strikes  and  controversial  work 
stoppages.  In  fact,  the  majority  contradicts  its  own  assertion,  when, 
on  page  32  of  its  report,  it  states : 

Whether  or  not  the  60-day-notice  requirements  and  general  balancing  of  the 
rights  of  employers  and  employees  provided  in  the  act  have  also  played  a  part  in 
reducing  the  number  of  strikes  cannot  be  proven.     [Emphasis  supplied.] 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  experts  that  such  decline  in  strikes  as 
occurred  in  the  last  third  of  1947,  is  attributable  to  the  following 
factors: 

1.  The  usual  seasonal  decline  in  the  number  of  strikes  which  has 
occurred  every  year  since  1927,  except  1940; 

2.  Many  employers  and  unions  hastened  to  get  agreements  signed 
before  the  act  became  effective  in  order  to  avoid  upsetting  satisfactory 
contractual  arrangements; 

3.  Many  employers  and  unions  are  cautiously  sitting  tight  during 
the  initial  period  of  the  act's  operation;  and 

4.  The  tremendous  profits  made  by  business  generally  durine  1947 
served  to  discourage  any  action  by  employers  which  woula  have 
precipitated  a  strike  and  halted  production. 

The  relationship  of  these  factors  to  the  strike  figures  utilized  by 
the  majority  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.     Yet  the  majority 
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advanced  the  conclusion  that  strikes  had  decreased  because  of  the 
act,  a  conclusion  not  only  not  supported  by  experience  under  the  act, 
but  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  known  facts.  The  failure  of  the 
majority  to  state  these  facts  can  only  serve  to  lend  weight  to  the 
accusat^ion  that  the  majority  has  used  its  report  for  partisan  political 
purposes. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  it  is  well  sometimes  to  look  behind  the 
statistics  in  order  to  evaluate  their  real  significance.  The  figures 
given  in  the  majority  report  on  "wildcat"  strikes  at  the  Ford  Co.  will 
serve  as  an  illustration.  On  page  34,  in  that  portion  which  discusses 
suits  under  the  act,  the  majority  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  legislative  history  of  this  section  [section  301]  points  out  a  desire  that  labor 
organizations  assume  more  responsibility  for  their  conduct,  and  take  action  to 
prevent  unauthorized  or  ''wildcat"  strikes.  That  the  provision  has  had  that 
desired  effect  is  dramatically  illustrated  bv  reference  to  statistics  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Car  Co.  From  January  1,  to  August  22,  1947,  there  were  33,495  man- 
days  loiit  in  "wildcat"  stoppages.  During  the  remainder  of  the  date,  only  304 
man-da^'s  were  lost. 

The  majority  thus  attributes  the  substantial  differences  between 
these  two  figures  to  the  alleged  beneficent  effect  of  section  301. 
What  are  the  facts? 

The  figure  33,799  man-days,  which  is  the  total  of  the  two  figures 
cited  by  the  majority,  represents  270,395  man-hours  lost  at  the  Ford 
plant  during  1947.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  of  this  total, 
202,876  man-hours,  or  the  bulk  of  the  total  amount  lost,  were  lost  as 
the  result  of  the  Cadillac  Square  rally  held  in  Detroit  on  April  24,  1947, 
to  protest  the  passage  of  the  act.  This  stoppage,  although  occurring 
prior  to  August  22,  is  thus  directly  attributable  to  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act. 

This  fact  obviously  throws  an  entirely  different  light  on  the  statistics 
cited  by  the  majority.  Moreover,  the  major  portion,  or  54,671  man- 
hours,  of  the  remainmg  time  lost  resulted  from  stoppages  after  August 
22.  This  compares  with  the  total  of  12,848  man-hours  lost  between 
January  1  and  August  22. 

The  work  stoppage  figures  at  the  Ford  Co.,  thus  reveal,  contrary  to 
the  majority's  conclusion,  that  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  work  stoppages. 

2.  The  act  and  wages 

On  page  3  of  its  report  the  majority  finds: 

Wages,  either  in  average  hourly  earnings  or  in  over-all  "take  home"  pay,  have 
not  suffered  through  operation  of  any  of  the  law's  provisions,  and  such  reductions 
as  have  taken  place  are  attributable  to  economic  reasons  and  production  demands. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reveals  that  hourly  earnings  of  all  industrial 
workers  increased  in  monthly  progressives  from  $1,236  in  August  to  $1,277  in 
December. 

The  majority's  statement  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  convince  the 
public  that  the*^  act  has  not  and  will  not  impair  labor's  collective-bar- 
gaining strength. 

The  committee's  statement  needs  elaboration. 

Hourly  earnings  cannot  be  evaluated  standing  alone.  The  data 
mean  nothing  by  themselves.  They  must  be  related  to,  and  examined 
in,  the  context  of  the  economic  conditions  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  went  into  effect  on  August 
22,  1947.  From  August  1947  to  date,  industry  has  enjoyed  the 
most  prosperous  period  ever  recorded  in  peacetime. 
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The  business  outlook,  at  the  time  the  act  went  into  effect,  was 
characterized  by  a  huge  unsatisfied  demand,  a  large  volume  of  savings 
to  make  that  demand  effective,  and  an  economy  free  from  price 
controls.  With  the  outlook  for  profits  exceptionaUv  good,  provided 
that  production  continued  uninterrupted  and  at  high  levels,  it  is 
evident  that  during  such  a  period  employers  would  not  risk  the 
impairment  of  the  prospective  profit  harvest  by  attempting  to  use 
the  act  against  labor  unions. 

The  best  illustration  of  why  management  has  been  as  yet  imwilling 
to  force  a  test  of  the  act,  and  risk  the  shut-downs  that  would  ensue,  is 
afforded  by  an  examination  of  1946  and  1947  profit  records  for  400 
large  manufacturing  corporations,  as  reported  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Net  income  after  taxes  of  400  large  manufacturing  corporations 


March  quarter 

June  quarter. 

September  quarter 
December  quarter. 

Total 


19M 


$267,304,000 
558.683,000 
673,  423.  OW 
880,  4S2, 000 


2,379,802.000 


1947 


$881, 528. 000 
876,  637. 000 
885.941.000 

>  950, 000. 000 


3,69il06,000 


Percent 
change 


+230 

1 


+61 


I  rrdiminary. 

In  appraising  this  record  the  National  City  Bank  stated:  * 

Annual  reports  now  being  published  for  1947  reflect  a  banner  year  for  earnings 
in  manufacturing  industries  ♦  ♦  *  [and]  ♦  ♦  ♦  business  [in  1947], 
having  largely  completed  its  reconversion  job,  was  in  a  position  to  go  to  town 

Thus  at  a  time  when  industry  was  in  a  position  to  "^o  to  town," 
relatively  insignificant  wage  adjustments  as  compared  with  the  profit 
outlook,  would  not  be  expected  to  be  resisted.  In  addition,  pressiu'e 
arising  from  the  steady  rise  in  living  costs,  together  with  the  fact  that 
manpower  shortages  still  prevailed  m  many  of  the  major  labor  market 
areas  were  important  factors  influencing  the  rise  in  factory  workers' 
average  hourly  earnings. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  would  be  unlikely  that  wage  rates 
would  have  declined,  and  it  hardly  can  be  held  that  the  period  covered 
by  the  committee's  report  was  one  which  afforded  a  test  of  the  act's 
impact  upon  wages. 

Nevertheless  we  believe  that  an  examination  of  selected  economic 
indicators  for  the  comparable  5-month  period  in  1946  and  1947 
suggests  that  a  psychological  impact  arising  from  the  mere  existence 
of  the  act  may  have  been  operative.  For  example,  although  the 
increase  in  average  hourly  earnings  between  August  and  December 
for  1946  and  1947  remained  virtually  the  same — 3  percent;  corporate 
profits  after  taxes,  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates,  rose  from 
$13.5  billions  in  the  third  quarter  of  1946  to  $17.1  billions  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1947 — an  increase  of  27  percent;  and  from  $16.1  billions 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1946  to  an  estimated  $17.1  billions  in  fourth 
quarter  1947 — an  increase  of  6  percent. 

Moreover,  during  the  first  5  months  of  the  act's  operation,  the 
faicrease  in  factory  workers'  average  hourly  earnings  lagged  behind 

»  Tvlonthly  Letter,  March  1948 
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the  rise  in  Uving  costs.  The  sharp  contrast  between  the  relative 
wage-price  change  and  the  substantial  increa,se  in  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  for  the  comparable  5-month  period  in  1946  and  1947, 
is  revealed  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  I. — Profits  after  taxes  all  private  corporations 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


Period 


1946: 


1947: 


Third  quarter  . 
Fourth  qairter. 


Third  quarter... 
Fourth  quarter  >. 


Seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual 
rates 


$13.5 
16.1 

17.1 
17.1 


Percent  change, 
1946  to  1947 


15 


«  Estimated.    See  Survey  of  Current  Business,  February  1948,  p.  7. 
Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Table  IL — Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  industries 


Month 


August 

September — 

October  • 

Noveml>er • 

December - 

Percent  change,  August  to  December 


1946  (before 

1947  (after 

Taft-Hartley) 

Taft-Hartley) 

$1,112 

$1,236 

1.126 

L240 

1.130 

L257 

1.139 

1.268 

1.148 

1.277 

+3.2 

+3.3 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Table  IIL — BLS  consumers'  price  index — August- December  19^7 

11935-39=100] 


Month 


Aagost 

September 

October ■ 

November 

T^o^yrnhftT  _ . . .  » 

Percent  change,  August  to  December. 


Index 


160.3 
163.8 
163.8 
164.9 
167.0 
+4.2 


Soubck:  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  economic  situation  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  act's 
operation,  therefore,  has  been  such  as  to  postpone  any  test  of  its  effect 
on  wages.  When  the  backlogs  have  been  worked  off,  when  effective 
demand  begins  to  show  signs  of  weakness,  and  take-home  pay  begins 
to  decHne,  then  the  true  test  of  the  act  will  be  provided.  Then  will 
the  impact  on  labor's  bargaining  strength  become  apparent. 

3,  Union  security  agreements 

Section  8  (a)  (3)  of  the  act  abolishes  the  closed  shop  and  permits 
union  shop  agreements  only  if  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
appropriate  bargaining  unit  vote  by  secret  ballot  to  authorize  their 
representative  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

In  the  brief  span  of  time  that  the  act  has  been  in  operation  there  are 
few  provisions  which  have  caused  so  many  problems  and  created  so 
much  confusion  as  the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  section.  This 
result  was  anticinated. 
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When  these  provisions  were  being  considered  by  the  Congress,  we 
stated  that  the  proposed  restrictions  disregarded  the  expert  testimony 
which  emphasized  the  stabilizing  influences  of  union  seciu-ity  arrange- 
ments upon  labor  relations;  that  the  provisions  would  require  revision 
of  union  security  arrangements  based  upon  the  closed-shop  principle 
for  nearly  a  third  of  all  workers  covered  by  collective  agreements; 
and  that  contracts  for  77  percent  of  all  employees  covered  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements  would  be  affected. 

We  voiced  concern  over  the  inevitable  burden  which  would  be 
placed  upon  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  this  connection 
we  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  then  in  effect  containing  union  security 
provisions;  and  that  the  Labor  Board  would  be  called  upon  to  poll 
millions  of  workers  when  these  agreements  terminated.  This  tre- 
mendous administrative  burden,  we  declared,  would  eventually  serious- 
ly impair  the  Board's  abihty  to  discharge  its  functions. 

Even  the  limited  experience  thus  far  respecting  the  uftion  security 
provision  of  the  act  has  confirmed  many  of  the  views  expressed  by 
the  members  of  the  minority.  The  impact  of  these  provisions  is 
graphically  portrayed  in  the  following  report  from  local  32B  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.'s  Building  Service  International  Union  in  New  York: 

The  experience  of  local  32B  in  attempting  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  demonstrates  its  absurdity  in  a  stabilized  industry  like  oure. 
All  the  contracts  involved  have  provided  for  a  closed  shop  since  1934.  Both  the 
owner  associations  and  the  individual  owners  have  readily  agreed  to  the  closed 
shop  each  time  the  matter  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  past.  It  worked  to 
everybody's  satisfaction.  This  time  the  union  is  compelled  to  secure  supporting 
signatures  to  its  petition.  Instead  of  the  required  30  percent,  we  secured  just 
about  100  percent. 

Then  our  attorneys  were  compelled  to  prepare  petitions  for  each  separate  build- 
ing, except  for  those  in  the  Midtown  Realty  Owners  Association  which  agreed  to 
form  one  unit.  The  petition  was  in  quintuplicate  and  required  hundreds  of  hours 
of  clerical  work.  Each  owner  is  being  required  to  execute  new  sets  of  forms,  and 
to  produce  pay-roll  records,  etc.  The  election  will  require  an  elaborate  set-up  of 
watchers,  talliers,  clerks,  etc.  Then,  we  will  all  wait  for  the  results  and  certifica- 
tion of  elections,  and  all  the  rigmarole  that  that  entails. 

We  are  informed  tiiat  so  far  as  the  Board  is  conoemed,  it  is  going  to  take  con- 
siderable time  even  t^  docket  our  cases,  let  alone  bring  them  to  a  conclusion.  In 
the  meantime,  negotiations  are  stalled  with  no  contract  in  existence,  with  the 
ever-present  danger  of  a  flare-up  resulting  in  work  stoppages.  If  an  agreement  is 
finally  reached,  it  will  undoubtedly  require  retroactive  pay  increases  for  the  period 
that  this  bureaucratic  juggernaut  lumbers  along. 

This  experience  undoubtedly  has  its  parallel  in  thousands  of  other 
cases.  It  is  no  wonder  that  bootleg  contracts  have  become  the  fashion. 
These  contracts  incorporate  union  security  provisions  without  regard 
to  restrictions  of  the  act.  The  widespread  existence  of  these  contracts 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  We,  therefore,  cannot  accept  the 
majority's  summary  dismissal  of  the  problem. 

The  proper  performance  of  the  committee's  duties  warranted  an 
extensive  investigation  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  such 
contracts  have  been  resorted  to,  and  what  is  more  important,  the 
reasons  which  prompted  their  use.  The  indications  are  that  both  the 
employers  and  unions  have  voluntarily  acceded  to  this  type  of  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  airangements  which  have  devel- 
oped and  proved  satisfactory  over  a  period  of  years. 

We  do  not  condone  any  evasions  which  have  occurred ;  we  condemn 
them.  But  if  they  have  been  resorted  to  by  employers  and  unions  as 
widely  as  has  been  reported,  congressional  reevaluation  of  the  statu- 
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tory  restrictions  appears  to  be  in  order.  Bad  laws,  as  past  experience 
has  amply  shown,  result  in  subterfuge  and  evasion. 

We  are  concerned,  too,  with  the  special  problem  created  by  these 
restrictions  in  such  industries  as  the  maritime  industries.  The  situ- 
ation confronting  the  longshoreman  will  serve  as  an  example.  The 
term  of  employment  of  a  longshoreman  with  any  one  employer  is 
generally  only  a  few  days'  duration,  but  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  prohibits  any  agreement  which  requires  an  employee 
to  become  a  union  member  before  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  his 
employment.  The  extent  to  which  stevedoring  operations  can  be 
performed  without  even  running  into  a  requirement  for  union  member- 
ship is  therefore  obvious.  The  seamen  and  building-trades  workers 
present  essentially  the  same  problem  of  short-term  employment  and 
high  turn-over  from  one  employer  to  another.  The  impact  of  the 
act's  restrictions  on  employees  in  these  arrangements  has  thus  given 
rise  to  a  special  problem  which  requires  committee  consideration. 

The  union-shop  provisions  of  the  act,  in  addition,  have  had  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  over-all  operations  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  As  we  predicted,  the  number  of  union-shop  elections  has 
reached  tremendous  proportions.  The  following  table  will  indicate 
the  rapid  increase  in  such  cases  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  act's 
operation: 

Petitions  filed  for 
Month:  union-shop  eledion$ 

September 10 

October 141 

November 600 

December 1,  347 

January 2,  119 

February  (approximate) 3,  500 

6-month  total 7,  717 

And  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  The  Board  estimates  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  from  July  1948  through  June  1949,  the  amazing  total  of  30,000 
petitions  for  union-shop  elections  will  be  filed.  The  amount  of  work 
and  expense  involved  in  such  elections  is  illustrated  by  the  elections 
planned  in  the  building  construction  industry.  Elections  in  this 
industry  alone  will  involve  the  polling  of  approximately  2%  million 
enaployees  and,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

The  proposed  elections  in  the  building  construction  industry  will  be 
restricted  to  employees  who  have  been  traditionally  covered  by  closed- 
shop  provisions.  Because  of  this  fact,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
elections,  if  held,  will  result  in  an  overwhelming  endorsement  of  union- 
shop  provision.  The  elections,  therefore,  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
involve  an  extravagant  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  does  not  require  an  employer  to  enter  into  a  union-shop  agreement 
even  after  an  election  has  been  held.  Employers  have  already  refused 
to  accept  a  union-shop  agreement  even  though  it  has  won  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  bulk  of  the  employees.  An  example  of  such  a  situation 
is  one  involving  local  205  of  the  Office  Employees  International 
Union  in  New  York  City.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  union  won  a 
imion-shop  election  among  the  employees  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  by  a  vote  of  691  to  67,  and  among  the  employees  of  the 
New  York  Curb  Exchange  by  a  vote  of  178  to  12,  the  stock  exchange 
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and  the  curb  exchange  have  refused  to  agree  to  the  provision.  This 
situation  may  have  its  parallel  in  elections  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees.  Obviously,  this  also  is  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  ^ 

The  tremendous  number  of  these  cases  has  already  had  a  notice- 
able effect  upon  the  work  of  the  Labor  Board  as  a  whole.  Between 
August  22  1947,  and  February  29,  1948,  the  NLRB's  backlog  of 
cases  rose  from  3,933  to  9,500,  the  largest  in  the  Board's  history- 
And  tiie  proble^m  promises  to  become  even  more  accute  in  the  coming 
months  with  the  mountmg  volume  of  union-shop  election  cases. 

w  hile  union-shop  election  cases  do  not  ordinarily  come  before  the 
-u  '^/u  ^^'  *^®^,  "^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^0^1^  of  the  regional  offices.  And  it 
w  7.1  "^^  ^^^  f""^^  ^^  ^^^  administration  of  the  act  takes  place. 
We  of  the  minority  are  concerned  with  this  problem  and  feel  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  find  a  solution. 

Special  note  too,  should  be  taken  of  the  outcome  of  union-shop 
elections  thus  far  conducted  by  the  Labor  Board.  We  consider  this 
experience  of  significance  because  of  the  position  taken  by  sponsors 
of  tiie  provisions  m  question  at  the  time  they  were  being  considered 
by  the  Congress.  These  sponsors  argued  then  that  the  present  re- 
strictions were  necessary  because  the  average  American  worker  was 
opposed  to  any  form  of  so-called  compulsory  union  membership. 

What,  however,  has  been  the  experience  with  these  elections?  Have 
the  views  expressed  by  the  act's  sponsors  been  confirmed?  In  the 
hrst  5  months  of  the  act's  operation,  unions  won  all  but  one-half  cf  1 
percent  of  all  the  union-shop  elections  conducted  by  the  Board.  What 
is  equally  sigmficant  is  that  the  vote  in  favor  of  union-shop  agreements 
in  all  such  elections  averaged  over  90  percent.  These  res  alts  indicate 
that  the  attitude  of  the  American  worker  toward  union-security  af>ree- 
ments  was  misgaged.  ° 

4-  The  act  and  the  settlement  of  disputes 

The  majority  finds  that  the  ''settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  expedi- 
tious adjustment  of  differences,  has  been  facihtated  in  every  instance 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  committee."  The  basis  for  this  as- 
sertion is  not  detailed. 

We  feel  that  it  overlooks  the  serious  situation  confronting  the  Labor 
Board  due  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  tremendous  backlog  of  cases. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  in  the  period,  August  22,  1947  to 
February  29,  1948,  the  Board's  backlog  rose  from  3,933  to  9,500,  the 
highest  in  its  history. 

The  steady  increase  in  this  backlog  since  August  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

^^^^^  ^  pendin 

Aug.  22,  1947 o  Qoo 

Sept.  30,  1947 7  n?fi 

Oct.  31, 1947. ....::::::: ■ --  i^i^ 

Nov.  30,  1947 ■- -"-   rofo 

Dec.  31,  1947 '" " " ?' oio 

Jan.  31,  1948 ?' $?? 

Feb.  29, 1948 i:""::""::""::":::::::::::::::::::  1: 500 

This  backlog  has  accumulated  despite  the  fact  that  except  for  the 
first  few  months  of  its  experience  under  the  act  the  Labor  Board  dis- 
posed of  more  cases  per  month  than  it  disposed  of  in  an  avera«»e  month 
prior  to  the  amendments.     In  December  1947  and  in  January  1948 
for  example,  the  Board  disposed  of  1,432  and  1,566  cases,  respectively! 
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This  compared  with  an  average  of  1,205  per  month  during  the  fiscal 
year  July  1946  through  June  1947. 

The  Board *s  increasing  backlog  reflects  the  tremendous  influx  of 
cases  since  August  22,  1947.     Here  is  the  record: 

^  Total 

number 
of  eases 

Month:  '*^«'' 

Aug.  22-Sept.  30,  1947 611 

October 964 

November 1.  382 

December 2,  064 

Jan  uary 3,  008 

February 4,500 

6-month  total 12,  529 

The  number  of  cases  filed,  respectively,  in  December,  January, 
and  February  had  never  before  been  equaled  in  the  12-year  history 
of  the  Board. 

The  Board  expects  that  its  case  load  will  continue  to  increase  during 
the  next  several  months  and  estimates  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
July  1948  through  June  1949,  it  will  receive  the  astounding  total  of 
about  60,000  cases,  or  an  average  of  5,000  cases  per  month. 

The  Board's  abnormally  large  case  load  is  directly  the  result  of  tlie 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  Of  the  8,029  cases  received  be- 
tween August  22,  1947,  and  February  29,  1948,  by  far  the  vast  majority 
arose  under  new  sections  of  the  law. 

Not  only  has  tlie  volume  of  the  Board's  work  increased  because  of 
the  new  types  of  cases  arising  under  the  amendments  to  the  act,  but 
the  Board  is  also  handling  more  cases  than  ever  before  because  of  its 
broadened  jurisdiction.  This  results,  in  part,  from  the  proviso  which 
has  been  added  to  section  10  (a)  of  the  act. 

Formerly,  the  Board  declined  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  employees 
engaged  in  activities  having  only  a  limited  effect  upon  interstate 
commerce,  although  technically  its  statutory  jurisdiction  may  have 
covered  such  activities.  Instead,  the  Board  chose  not  to  assert 
jurisdiction  so  that  State  boards  could  handle  such  disputes  having 
only  a  limited  effect  on  interstate  commerce.  Now,  however,  section 
10  (a)  of  the  act  permits  the  Board  to  cede  jurisdiction  to  a  State 
board  only  if  the  State  law  conforms  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  thus 
far  no  State  appears  to  have  such  a  law. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  sections  10  (h)  (jurisdictional 
disputes)  and  (1)  (mandatory  injunctions)  apparently  make  certain 
Board  action  mandatory  if  charges  are  filed.  Under  the  provisions 
of  these  sections,  if  the  Board  has  statutory  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  free 
to  decline  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction  because  of  policy  considerations. 
For  example,  under  the  Wagner  Act  the  Board  did  not  assume  juris- 
diction over  the  building  and  construction  industry,  but  under  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  the  Board  apparently  is  required 
to  exercise  its  jurisdiction. 

We  point  to  these  problems  because  they  reflect  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects  in  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  During 
the  last  session  of  Congress  we  repeatedly  voiced  our  concern  over  the 
increase  in  the  Board's  case  load  which  would  inevitably  result  from 
the  proposed  changes  in  existing  labor  law.  The  volume  of  litigation 
we  foresaw  would  preclude  the  prompt  handling  of  cases  by  the  Board. 
The  majority  itself  states  that— 
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speed  is  of  the  essence  in  the  determination  of  labor  controversies.  Delay  in  case 
handhng  tends  to  encourage  use  of  self-help  by  the  litigants  which  may  take  the 
form  of  strikes.  ^  o  j 

The  actual  impact  of  these  delays  is  indicated  by  the  following 
incident  reported  by  one  of  the  labor  organizations: 

1  n^l^°"P  °^  workers  from  a  plant  located  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  employing  approximately 
l.OUO  persons  began  efforts  to  organize  a  union.     The  initial  meeting,  it  is  reported 
was  attended  by  a  substantial  number  of  employees  who  evidenced  considerable 
uii>erest. 

The  report  continues: 

The  next  day  the  manager  of  the  plant  called  a  meeting,  and  told  the  workers 
If  tney  msisted  on  formmg  a  union  he  would  import  500  workers  from  other 
btates  to  take  their  place.  His  next  move  was  to  arbitrarily  fire  some  40  men 
who  had  been  most  active  in  behalf  of  the  union.  The  next  meeting  of  the  union 
was  attended  by  only  a  handful— and  the  embryo  union  was  smashed 

Unfair  labor  charges  were  filed  with  the  NLRB,  but  no  hearing  on  the  charges 
can  be  obtained  for  many  months.  In  the  meantime,  honest,  decent  American 
citizens  are  out  of  work  and  those  remaining  in  the  plant  are  completely  cowed 
and  must  refrain  from  even  thinking  about  a  union  if  they  would  hold  their  jobs. 

We  cite  this  report  at  length  because  we  feel  it  is  important  to 
realize  the  effect  of  these  delays  in  terms  of  the  individuals  involved 
Generalizations  sometimes  fail  to  convey  the  hardships  they  must 
imdergo. 

Employers  as  well  as  labor  organizations  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  problem.  Delayed  determinations  of  such  matters  as  questions 
concerning  representation  can  only  result  in  industrial  unrest. 

The  Board  reports  that  it  intends  doubUng  its  staff  by  the  end  of 
the  present  fiscal  year.  However,  this  is  only  a  partial  solution.  The 
Board  itself  is  required  by  statute  to  perform  certain  functions,  includ- 
mg  the  deciding  of  cases.  Parallel  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  general 
counsel's  office.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  cases  which  the 
Board  can  handle,  as  well  as  th«  general  counsel's  oflBce,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  increase  in  personnel. 

The  Board  itself  recognizes  the  problem.  The  Board's  chairman 
recently  observed: 

Despite  these  encouraging  developments,  there  is  still  a  limit  to  what  five  men 
can  do,  because  they  are  precluded  by  conscience  as  well  as  by  statute  from  dele- 
gating their  judicial  functions  beyond  a  certain  point.  Short  cuts  are  desirable- 
&c)  is  careful  Board  consideration  of  the  contentions  of  the  parties  to  every  case' 
The  need  for  both  creates  the  dilemma  that  faces  us.  Unfortunately,  we  must 
share  that  dilemma  with  American  employers  and  labor  organizations  for  they 
are  the  victims  of  the  Board's  delays.  We  will  welcome  any  solution  whatever 
the  source;  candor  requires  me  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  found  a  satisfactorv 
one  ourselves. 

The  majority  in  its  report  merely  recommends  to  the  Board  "that 
it  explore  a  number  of  possibilities  which  may  serve  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  cases."  This  recommendation,  however,  overlooks  the 
basic  cause  for  this  state  of  affairs:  The  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  resulting  from  the  changes  made  Iby  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  itself.  No  administrative  agency  can 
properly  and  eflSciently  deal  with  this  problem,  nor  should  it  be  ex- 
pected to  by  the  Congress. 

6,  Secondary  boycotts 

The  majority  includes  in  its  Summary  of  Findings  a  statement  that 
"the  number  of  secondary  boycotts  are  steadily  decreasing."  The 
majority  does  not  detail  any  evidence  to  support  this  assertion  and 
we  are  not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  evaluate  it. 
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However,  the  majority's  finding  and  its  discussion  of  the  problem  in 
the  body  of  its  report  overlooks  the  basic  issue  posed  by  this  prohibi- 
tion of  the  act — whether  the  sweeping  prohibition  against  secondary 
boycotts  has  been  justified  by  the  experience  thus  far  under  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  members  of  *he  minority  recognized  the  need  for  regu- 
lating certain  types  of  secondary  boycotts.  We  opposed  the  present 
provision  of  the  act,  however,  because  it  would  prohibit  all  types  of 
secondary  boycotts  without  attempting  to  exclude  those  which  were 
justified. 

As  President  Truman  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  m 
January  1947,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act: 

Not  all  secondary  boycotts  are  unjustified.  We  must  judge  them  on  the  basis 
of  their  objectives.  For  example,  boycotts  intended  to  protect  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions  should  be  distinguished  from  those  in  furtherance  of  jurisdic- 
tional disputes.  The  structure  of  industry  sometimes  requires  unions,  as  a  matter 
of  self-preservation,  to  extend  the  conflict  beyond  a  particular  employer.  There 
should  be  no  blanket  prohibition  against  boycotts.  The  appropriate  goal  is 
legislation  which  prohibits  secondary  boycotts  in  pursuance  of  unjustified  objec- 
tives, but  does  not  impair  the  union's  right  to  preserve  its  own  existence  and  the 
gains  in  genuine  collective  bargaining. 

We  again  assert  that  the  blanket  prohibitions  against  all  secondary 
picketing  or  secondary  boycotting  are  in  no  way  justified.  For 
example,  self-preservation  sometimes  requires  a  union  to  take  action 
against  a  third  party  whose  services  are  being  used  to  break  its  strike 
and  who,  therefore,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  neutral. 

An  example  of  tliis  type  of  situation  is  contained  in  the  recent  de- 
cision issued  by  the  New  York  Federal  District  Court  in  Dovds  v. 
Metropolitan  Architects,  (21  L.  R.  R.  M.  2256,  decided  Jan.  26,  1948). 
This  case  reveals  the  danger  of  dealing  with  so  complicated  a  problem 
as  secondary  boycotts  through  general  legislation.  The  respondent 
union  had  called  a  strike  against  Ebasco  Services,  Inc.,  an  engineering 
service  company.  For  about  a  year,  Ebasco  had  been  subcontracting 
a  part  of  its  work  to  the  Project  Engineering  Co.  After  the  strike 
broke  out,  however,  Ebasco  turned  over  to  Project  Engineering  for 
completion  a  much  larger  volume  of  work.  The  union  threw  a  picket 
line  around  the  Project  plant  in  order  to  persuade  the  company  to 
cease  accepting  work  from  Ebasco. 

The  court  refused  to  grant  an  injunction  on  the  ground  that  Project 
Engineering  was  not  an  innocent  third  party  but  was  alUed  to  Ebasco 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  a  real  question  whether  the  Project's 
employees  were  not  to  all  intents  and  purposes  employees  o.  Ebasco 
and  under  the  circumstances  acting  as  strikebreakers. 

The  majority  report,  without  expressly  saying  so,  seems  to  approve 
of  this  decision.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  issue  presented  in  the  case 
is  at  best  a  close  one  and  the  result  is  entirely  a  matter  of  court  inter- 
pretation. Other  courts  might  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  although  the  court  denied  the  appUcation 
for  a  temporary  injunction,  the  general  counsel  has  continued 
administrative  proceedings. 

Another  situation  which  has  arisen  under  the  act  presents  a  different 
aspect  of  the  same  problem.  An  example  of  this  second  type  of 
situation  is  one  which  recently  confronted  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.  That  union  was  engaged  in  a  strike  at  a  large 
steel  mill.  The  mill  in  order  to  avoid  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  strike  contracted  out  its  work  to  four  other  shops  which  were  under 
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agreement  with  the  machinists.  Because  of  the  act's  prohibition 
agamst  secondary  boycotts,  the  union's  members  in  the  four  shops 
were  require^  to  work  on  the  struck  work.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
hibition m  this  situation  was  to  compel  the  union's  own  members  to 
lend  support  to  the  employer  in  breaking  the  strike, 
♦i^'^^^l^^^^^^™.  ^^  widespread,  and  the  members  of  the  minority  feel 
that  the  committee  and  the  Congress  should  take  appropriate  steps 
to  remedy  the  situation.  No  union  should  be  compelled  by  law  to 
contribute  to  its  self-destruction.  As  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandeis 
stated  in  their  dissent  in  the  Duplex  Printing  Co.  case: 

^  Courts  with  better  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  industry,  recognized  the  unit  of 
interest  throughout  the  union,  and  that  in  refusing  to  work  on  materials  which 
threatened  it  the  union  was  only  refusing  to  aid  in  destroying  itself. 

6.   Union  and  employer  unfair-labor  practices 

The  majority  states  that  unfair-labor  practices  charges  against 
employers  filed  with  the  NLRB  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  are  far  m  excess  of  similar  charges  filed  against  unions.  The 
majority  concludes  from  this  that  the  protection  of  employees'  rights 
guaranteed  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  not  weakened 
m  any  respect  by  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 

Initially,  it  should  be  observed  tliat  the  figures  cited  by  the  majority 
do  not  reflect  the  actual  situation,  for  delayed  union  compliance  with 
the  act  s  filing  requirements  makes  the  number  of  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  filed  against  employers  appear  much  larger  than  it  really  is 
because  many  individual  employees  have  filed  separate  cliarges  in 
situations  where  they  would  normally  have  pooled  them  in  a  single 
charge  filed  by  a  union  representative.  This  is  reflected  in  a  recent 
report  issued  by  the  NLRB  covering  the  6-month  period  ending 
February  29,  1948.  The  Board  there  points  out  tliat  the  1  550 
charges  filed  against  employers  represent  1,121  actual  cases,  because  in 
429  instances  parallel  charges  were  filed  by  different  individual 
employees  against  the  same  employer. 

The  majority  also  fails  to  take  account  of  special  factors  tending  to 
reduce  the  number  of  unfair  labor  practices  filed  against  unions.  These 
have  been  cited  in  connection  with  another  section  of  this  minority 
report.  They  include  the  continued  exhortation  to  employers  by 
such  industry  groups  as  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to 
go  slow  in  the  use  of  the  act,  and  the  favorable  profit  position  of 
business  generally  which  has  made  employers  reluctant  to  take  any 
action  which  might  disturb  existing  bargaining  relations  and  halt 
production. 

In  any  event,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  number  of  charges 
filed  is  not  necessarily  significant.  Under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  the  responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  such  charges  rests 
with  the  Board's  general  counsel.  The  important  thing,  therefore,  is 
whether  a  complaint  is  issued  by  the  general  counsel. 

During  the  first  6  months  under  the  act,  one-third  more  complaints 
were  issued  against  unions  than  against  employers,  despite  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  period  more  than  twice  as  many  charges  were 
filed  against  employers.  The  latest  report  of  the  Board  shows  that 
during  this  6-month  period  24  complaints  against  unions  were  issued 
by  the  general  counsel  as  compared  to  18  against  employers. 

We  do  not  at  this  time  know,  although  we  have  sought  the  answer 
whether  the  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
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Erovisions  of  the  act,  or  in  the  character  of  the  administration  given  it 
y  officials  who  are  responsible,  or  in  some  other  factor.  We  merely 
point  to  these  facts  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  the  conclusion 
advanced  by  the  majority  is  unsupported  by  evidence. 

C.    RESTRICTIONS    ON   POLITICAL    EXPENDITURES 

On  March  15,  1948,  Federal  District  Judge  Ben  Moore  declared  the 
labor-management  ban  on  union  political  action  unconstitutional. 
The  case  in  which  the  determination  was  made  is  referred  to  in  the 
majority's  report  and  arose  out  of  the  publication  in  the  July  14,  1947, 
issue  of  the  CIO  News  of  an  editorial  signed  by  Philip  Murray,  presi- 
dent of  the  CIO,  endorsing  a  candidate  for  congressional  office. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Moore  stated: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  questioned  portion  of  section  304  of  the  act  is  an 
unconstitutional  abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  assembly.  At  no  time  are  these  rights  as  vital  as  when  they  are  exer- 
cised during,  preceding,  or  following  an  election. 

If  they  were  permitted  only  at  times  when  they  could  have  no  effect  in  in- 
fluencing public  opinion,  and  denied  at  the  very  time  and  in  relation  to  the  very 
matters  that  are  calculated  to  give  the  rights  value,  they  would  lose  that  precious 
character  with  which  they  have  been  clothed  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
life. 

Judge  Moore's  decision  confirms  the  view  we  expressed  when  this 
provision  was  under  consideration  by  the  Congress.  We  then  stated 
that  this  prohibition,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  interpretation 
given  it  by  its  sponsors,  was  an  unconstitutional  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  labor  unions  and  their  members.  We  declared  that  it  was 
intended  to  prevent  labor  unions  from  participating  effectively  in 
political  campaigns  and  to  weaken  the  collective  political  strength  of 
wage  earners. 

The  defects  of  this  provision  have  been  widely  recognized.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  in  his  message  vetoing  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  pointed  out  that  this  prohibition  against  political  expendi- 
tures by  unions  was  "a  dangerous  intrusion  on  free  speech,  unwar- 
ranted by  any  demonstration  of  need."  Leading  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  have  also  publicly  criticized  the  measure. 

Governor  Warren  of  California  has  called  for  its  repeal.  Former 
Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen  recently  declared  that  the  provision  is — 

a  serious  invasion  of  freedom — • 
and — 

newspapers  published  by  unions  should  have  inviolate  the  complete  right  of  freecTom 
of  press  to  print  anything  they  wish  on  any  subject,  including  politics,  limited 
only  by  the  regular  law  of  libel. 

Even  as  early  as  last  July,  a  little  over  2  weeks  after  the  act  became 
law,  Senator  Aiken  introduced  an  amendment  striking  out  the  pro- 
hibition against  political  expenditures.  Senator  Taft,  also,  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  provision  might  need  "clarification." 

In  view  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  defects  of  this  provision, 
the  failure  of  the  majority  to  recommend  immediate  congressional 
action  is  inexcusable.  The  existence  of  a  statute  in  itself,  without 
prosecution  in  the  courts,  operates  as  a  restraint  on  the  conduct  which 
it  proscribes.  This  is  so  eyen  where  constitutional  rights  are  involved. 
Few  men  will  generally  risk  a  statute's  sanction  to  defend  even  such 
rights,  for  martyrdom  is  not  a  commonly  sought  for  status. 
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It  is  this  restraining  effect  of  legislation  which  makes  it  essential 
that  the  Congress  immediately  correct  a  law  which  patently  trans- 
gresses on  constitutional  rights.  Union  officials  should  not  be  required 
to  run  the  risk  of  criminal  penalties  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  exer- 
cise of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  proper  exercise  of  legislative 
power  should  not  require  private  parties  to  assume  this  risk. 

The  members  of  the  minority,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Congress  take 
immediate  action  to  remove  the  objectionable  restriction  on  union 
political  activities. 

D.  Welfare  Funds 

It  was  our  intention  to  comment  on  some  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  regulating  welfare  funds;  particularly 
as  they  affected  the  musician's  union  and  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
We  shall,  however,  for  the  present  abstain  from  any  comment  because 
of  the  impact  which  the  statement  of  our  views  might  have  on  the 
current  controversy  in  the  soft-coal  industry. 

We  would  commend  this  practice  to  the  majority.  Interference  by 
the  congressional  committee  in  labor-management  controversies  at  a 
time  when  efforts  are  bein^  made  to  resolve  the  dispute  can  only  irritate 
the  parties  and  reduce  the  possibility  of  settlement.  We  feel,  too, 
that  such  interference  lays  the  committee  open  to  the  criticism 
that  it  is  exerting  its  influence  in  behalf  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties. 

We  note  that  the  committee  chairman  has  seen  fit  to  intervene  in  the 
current  soft-coal  dispute.  We  regret  this  action.  The  act  created  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. The  committee's  action  can  only  make  the  performance  of  the 
mediator's  duties  more  difficult. 

• 

E.    Legislative  Interference  With  Executive  and  Judicial 

Functions 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  duties  defined  for  the  joint 
committee  on  labor-management  relations  in  sections  401,  402,  and 
403  of  the  act.  The  performance  of  these  duties  has  involved  close 
relation  between  the  members  of  the  committee  and  officials  of  the 
Government  performing  executive  and  judicial  functions. 

This  close  relation  results  from  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  conduct  "a  thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the 
entire  field  of  labor-management  relations,"  and  its  further  obliga- 
tion to  report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  necessity  for  additional 
legislation  in  the  field. 

We  have  recognized  the  necessity  for  an  extended  review  of  labor- 
management  relations.  Indeed,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
we  submitted  a  bill  to  provide  for  such  a  study.  However,  we  feel 
that  the  performance  of  the  duties  by  the  joint  committee  involves 
the  risk  that  there  may  be  an  unwarranted  and  unconstitutional 
intrusion  in  the  fields  preserved  by  our  Constitution  for  the  executive 
and  judicial  power. 

Close  and  frequent  contact  with  officials  in  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Government  lends  itself  to  such  improper  intrusion.  We  do 
not  say  that  such  an  intrusion  has  occurred ;  we  merely  point  out  the 
danger. 

We  raise  the  problem  at  this  time  because  certain  aspects  of  the 
majority  report  may  be  interpreted  as  effort  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
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mittee  to  extend  legislative  influence  beyond  constitutional  limits. 
No  doubt  these  aspects  of  the  majority  report  are  not  so  intended  but 
we  feel  that  despite  the  lack  of  improper  motive  the  attention  of  the 
majority  should  be  called  to  these  aspects  of  their  report  so  that  there 
is  no  recurrence. 

The  problem  which  we  raised,  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  report  of  the  cases  involving  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union.  The  majority  states  in  this  portion  of  its  report 
that — 

The  action  of  this  union  (the  ITU)  in  insisting  on  what  appears  to  be  a  closed 
shop,  now  prohibited  by  the  law,  is  most  unfortunate. 

This  is  followed  by  an  exhortation  to  the  union  "to  comply  with  the 
law."  These  statements  taken  together  with  the  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  involved  in  the  ITU  case  indicates  a  prejudgment 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  majority  of  the  issues  now  pending 
before  the  Labor  Board  and  the  courts. 

The  committee  at  the  very  outset  of  its  operations,  established  the 
rule,  which  we  believe  a  salutary  one,  that  it  would  not  intervene  in 
matters  which  were  in  litigation.  We  believe  that  the  majority's 
handling  of  the  ITU  cases  constitutes  in  its  effect,  violation  of  this 
salutary  rule.  We  deem  this  most  unfortunate,  particularly  since 
the  union  is  now  bitterly  contesting  both  before  the  Labor  Board  and 
courts  the  position  which  the  majority  takes. 

The  danger  raised  by  the  handling  of  the  ITU  case  is  that  the 
committee's  views  which  are  given  wide  circulation  and  carry  con- 
siderable weight,  may  exercise  an  improper  influence  upon  the  agencies 
and  the  courts  which  are  called  upon  to  determine  the  issues  involved. 

There  are  other  portions  of  the  report  which  may  give  rise  to  the 
same  criticism.  For  example,  the  committee  in  its  discussion  of  the 
rights  of  employees  refers  to  two  cases  now  pending  before  the  Labor 
Board  and  concludes  with  the  statement: 

Since  both  of  these  cases  involve  interpretation  of  one  of  the  new  provisions 
of  the  act,  the  committee  will  closely  follow  their  conclusion  by  the  Board. 

and  again  on  page  32  of  its  report  discussion  the  problems  raised  by 
State  laws  concerning  compulsory  union  membership,  the  committee 
says: 

the  committee  will  follow  closely  the  Board's  decisions  of  these  cases  wherwn 
its  interpretation  of  section  14  (b)  is  involved.  If  the  Board  finds  that  legal 
construction  requires  acceptance  of  the  view  that  takes  no  consideration  of  the 
State  laws  on  compulsory  union  membership  contracts,  the  committee  may 
deem  it  advisable  to  recommend  corrective  amendments  to  the  act- 
As  we  have  stated,  we  have  no  doubt  these  portions  of  the  majority 
report  are  not  intended  to  intrude  into  prohioited  areas.  However, 
they  may,  we  feel,  have  that  very  effect. 

We  shall  discuss  another  aspect  of  the  same  problem  as  it  affects 
current  labor-management  disputes  in  our  comments  on  the  plant 
study  reports. 

F.  Injunctions 

The  act  contains  two  provisions  on  the  subject  of  injunctions.  The 
first,  section  10  (j),  authorizes  the  Board  upon  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint to  apply  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  a  restraining  order. 
The  exercise  of  this  power  is  discretionary  and  the  relief  may  be 
sought  against  both  employers  and  labor  unions. 
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The  second  provision  of  the  act  on  the  subject  of  injunctions  is 
section  10  (1).  This  section  requires  the  Board  in  secondary-boycott 
cases  and  certain  other  case^  against  unions  to  petition  a  Federal 
district  court  for  appropriate  injunction  relief.  This  procedure  is 
mandatory  and  is  initiated  after  investigation  whenever  the  Board 
agent  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  complaint  should  be  issued. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  procedures  provided  in  both  of  these 
sections  are  ancillary  to  administration  proceedings  before  the  Board, 
and  are  intended  to  secure  a  restraining  order  pending  final  adjudica- 
tion of  a  case  by  the  Board.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in 
appraising  their  danger  to  labor  unions.  Because  such  injunctions 
are  issued  before  the  final  adjudication  of  a  case,  they  lend  themselves 
to  the  breaking  of  legitimate  strikes  and  other  activities.  Ultimate 
victory  for  the  union  in  the  suit  can  only  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory  once  such 
activities  are  halted. 

These  two  provisions  were  the  subject  of  extensive  debate  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  We  opposed  their  enactment  into  law 
because  we  felt  that  their  ultimate  effect  would  be  the  reinstitution  of 
government  by  injimctions.  The  history  of  the  labor  injunction  is 
too  sordid  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  unacceptability  to  American 
labor  of  these  provisions  of  the  act. 

Because  of  the  serious  threat  to  collective  bargaining  which  these 
injunctions  represent,  we  have  followed  the  Board's  injunction  cases 
closely.  During  the  first  6  months  of  the  act's  operation,  the  Board 
reports  13  petitions  for  injunctions  were  filed  by  regional  directors;  1 
aguinst  an  employer  and  12  against  unions.  Of  the  13  petitions  for 
injunctions,  2 — 1  against  a  union,  aad  1  against  an  employer — were 
sought  imder  that  provision  of  the  law  which  gives  the  agency  dis- 
cretion whether  or  not  to  apply  for  an  injunction.  Eleven  injunctions 
— against  labor  unions — were  sought  under  the  mandatory  provisions. 

There  has  been  a  recent  tendency  to  include  in  the  applications  for 
injimctions  undM*  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  act  applications  for 
injunctions  under  the  discretionary  provision  of  the  act  as  well.  An 
instance  of  this  practice  is  found  in  Douds  v.  Local  294,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  AFL  (L.  R.  R.  M.  2150,  —  F.  Supp.).  In 
addition  to  applying  for  a  mandatory  injunction  under  section  10  (1) 
to  restrain  a  secondary  boycott,  the  Board's  counsel  in  this  case 
also  applied  for  an  injunction  under  section  10  (j). 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  resort  to  this  procedure  in  this  case  is  a 
violation  of  the  general  counsel's  public  assurance  that  section  10  (j) 
would  be  used — 

for  emergency  purposes  and  only  where  loss  or  damage  or  jeopardy  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  a  large  segment  of  the  public  would  result  if  injunctive  action  were 
not  taken. 

We  are  concerned,  too,  about  the  use  of  this  extraordinary  weapoii 
in  the  ITU  case.  We  question  whether  in  light  of  the  standard  set 
up  by  the  general  counsel  and  weighing  the  public  interest  as  against 
the  immediate  impact  upon  the  unions,  this  course  of  action  was 
appropriate. 

Another  development  which  has  grave  imphcations  is  the  position 
the  general  counsel's  office  has  taken  in  several  injunction  proceedings 
which  we  feel  seriously  enhances  the  possibilities  for  harm  of  the  two 
injunction  sections.  This  position  is  that  in  such  proceedings  respond- 
ents may  not  offer  evidence  in  denial  or  in  explanation  of  evidence 
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produced  by  the  Board  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  for  reUef.    As 
the  Board  stated  in  a  recent  appUcation: 

Accordingly,  matters  of  defense  and  mere  denials  are  not  admissible  in  this 
proceeding  where  the  only  factual  question  before  the  court  is  solely  w^hether 
petitioner  shows  probability  that  the  charges  in  the  complaint  are  supportable. 
Conflicts  in  evidence  and  other  m.atters  of  defense  are  for  the  Board's  considera- 
tion at  the  time  it  passes  upon  the  unfair  labor  practices.  (Evans  v.  /.  T.  C7- 
(Federal  district  Court,  Southern  Ind.)) 

This  is  indeed  a  serious  development.  One  court  has  already 
adopted  the  principle.  (Douds  v.  Internaiional  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  AFL,  (21  L.  R.  R.  M.  2154,  F.  Supp.  — ).)  In  another 
case,  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  involving  the 
Sentry  Coal  Mining  Co.,  however,  the  Federal  district  judge  is 
reported  to  have  declared  that  if  the  court  accepted  their  position, 
the  Board  would  soon  be  calling  a  Federal  judge  over  the  telephone 
and  telling  him  to  issue  an  injunction. 

The  development  is  an  important  one,  and  we  feel  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

One  other  development  has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us; 
that  is  the  tendency  of  employers  themselves  to  seek  injunctions  in 
the  courts.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  sponsors  of  the  act  argued  that 
this  could  not  be  done  under  the  provisions  of  the  act;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment alone  could  initiate  such  proceedings.  We  then  pointed 
out  that  courts  might  rule  differently  on  this  issue.  There  are  already 
a  number  of  cases  which  confirm  our  forecast.  See  Dixw  Motor  Coach 
Corp.  V.  Amalgamated,  D.  C,  West  Ark.,  1947,  (21  L.  R.  R.  M.— 2193;) 
J.  Fred  Schmidt  Packing  Co.  v.  Local  Union  346,  (Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  December  17,  1947).) 

The  members  of  the  minority  are  therefore  convinced  that  a  dis- 
turbing pattern  is  being  created  which  fully  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  the  era  of  government  by  injunction  is  being  revived. 

G.  Extension  of  Concept  of  Coercion 

Section  8  (b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  act  makes  it  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  labor  organization  or  its  agents  to  restrain  or  coerce  employees 
in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  section  7.  This  latter 
section  of  the  act  guarantees  to  employees  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively and  to  engage  in  other  concerted  activities  as  well  as  the 
right  to  refrain  from  such  activities. 

Section  8  (b)  (1)  (A)  has  had  a  long  history.  It  is  one  of  the  series 
of  so-called  equalizing  amendments  which  were  repeatedly  and 
unsuccessfullv  pressed  in  Congress  after  the  passage  of  the  Wagner 
Act. 

We  opposed  this  amendment  largely  because  we  felt  that  labor 
organizations  lacked  the  economic  power  of  employers  for  purposes 
of  coercion  and  because  anything  other  than  economic  coercion  could 
be  policed  by  State  and  local  laws.  Moreover,  we  were  convinced 
that  such  terms  as  ''restraint"  and  "coercion,"  when  applied  to  labor 
organizations,  would  provide  a  weapon  for  improper  interference  with 
labor's  legitimate  concerted  activities. 

These  and  other  objections  were  met  by  the  proponents  and  sponsors 
of  the  bill  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  it  was  pointed  out  that  fears 
with  respect  to  the  expansion  of  the  meaning  of  "restraint"  and 
"coercion"  were  groundless  since  the  terms  were  merely  intended  to 
apply  to  such  acts  as  physical  interference  with  employees  at  the  scene 
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of  a  labor  dispute  and  to  union  threats  of  loss  of  employment.  To 
reassure  the  fearful  there  was  deleted  from  the  definition  of  the  unfair 
labor  practice  involved,  the  words  *'to  interfere"  because  it  was  recog- 
nized that  that  phrase  could  readily  constitute  a  dragnet. 

An  additional  safeguard  was  pointed  to  in  the  fact  that  the  act  spe- 
cifically protected  the  right  to  speak  freely  in  labor  matters.  Further- 
more, it  was  said  that  fears  of  unwarranted  imputation  of  liability 
were  groundless  since  the  act  made  the  prohibited  conduct  an  unfair 
labor  practice  only  "for  a  labor  organization  or  its  agents." 

Because  of  this  background,  we  are  concerned  over  the  interpreta- 
tion which  is  now  apparently  being  given  to  this  section  in  a  number 
of  complaints  which  have  been  issued  under  the  act.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  offense  of  restraint  or  coercion  is  viewed  as  embracing 
peaceful  and  non-violent  picketing.  There  is  evidence  that  this 
portion  of  the  act  is  viewed  as  a  catch-all  which  may  be  used  to  inter- 
dict conduct  not  specifically  prohibited  elsewhere  in  the  act.  There 
is  evidence  that  this  section  is  viewed  as  restoring  the  so-called  illegal 
purpose  doctrine  under  which  otherwise  legal  conduct  is  enjoined 
because  of  its  allegedly  illegal  purpose. 

The  process  whereby  the  restraint  and  coercion  section  of  the  act 
has  been  expanded  appears  from  a  number  of  cases,  some  of  which 
are  now  in  the  complaint  or  hearing  state,  while  others  have  been  the 
subject  of  intermediate  reports.  In  two  cases.  Matter  of  Sunset  Line  & 
Twine  Co.  (Case  No.  20-CB-l),  and  Matter  oj  Perry  Norvell  Shoe 
Company  (Case  No.  9-CB-3),  a  trial  examiner  has  dismissed  the 
complaints  in  their  entirety.  The  intermediate  reports  in  both  cases, 
as  well  as  the  briefs  filed  by  the  Board,  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the 
view  of  the  general  counsel's  ofl^ce  that  coercion  and  restraint  mean 
something  more  than  violent  or  coercive  conduct  on  the  picket  line. 
These  cases  likewise  make  it  clear  that  the  general  counsel's  oflfice 
has  adopted  a  view  which  greatly  enlarges  the  meaning  of  the  term 
**agent"  and  threatens  to  establish  union  responsibihty  for  the  inde- 
pendent acts  of  its  members. 

Other  cases  showing  the  same  trend  of  thought  are  the  Matter  oJ 
Watson  Company  (Case  No.  10-CC-l),  in  which  the  trial  examiner 
dismissed  that  portion  of  a  complaint  which  charged  a  union  with 
"economic  coercion"  where  it  peacefuUy  picketed  a  store  in  order  to 
unionize  its  employees,  and  a  case  involving  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  in  which  the  international  is  charged  with  "coercing" 
its  own  members  to  engage  in  an  illegal  course  of  conduct. 

'The  dangers  involved  in  this  view  of  the  law  cannot  be  overstated. 
It  is  no  answer  to  suggest  that  they  may  subsequently  be  corrected 
by  the  action  of  the  Board  or  of  the  trial  examiner.  The  mere  issuance 
of  a  complaint,  which  after  all  rests  upon  a  judgment  that  there  is  a 
substantial  basis  for  believing  that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law, 
exerts  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  course  of  a  labor  dispute. 
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The  major  portion  of  the  majority's  report  is  devoted  to  plant  study 
reports.  These  reports  cover  seven  companies:  The  Botany  Mills, 
Passaic,  N.  J. ;  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  the  Murray  Corp., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  the 
George  A.  Hormel  Co.,  Austin,  Minn.;  International  Harvester  Corp., 
Chicago,  111.;  and  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  should  like  to  make  special  mention  at  this  point  of  the  Botany 
and  Hormel  studies.  These  studies  disclose  the  existence  of  excellent 
bargaining  relationships.  The  significant  thing  about  these  relation- 
ships is  that  they  were  achieved  without  the  benefit  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act. 

We  mention  this  point  because  we  believe  that  the  Congress  in 
passing  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Botany  and  Hormel  achievements  are  not  isolated  instances 
of  good  labor-management  relations  but  are  far  more  typical  in 
unionized  establishments  in  various  industries  than  are  the  "case 
studies"  derogatory  to  labor  that  were  used  to  justify  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  act. 

It  is  regi-ettable  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  were  not  swayed  by  this  fact.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
result  has  been  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  can  ultimately  disturb 
manv  of  these  satisfactory  relationships  which  have  been  built  up 
carefully  over  a  period  of  years.  The  air  of  amazement  which  per- 
vades the  Botany  and  Hormel  studies  indicates  a  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  facts  of  industrial  life  in  America. 

The  majority  describes  the  procedure  in  making  these  studies  as 

follows: 

In  each  case,  these  reports  were  prepared  initially  by  committee  staff  members 
after  appropriate  research  followed  by  personal  consultation  with  company  and 
union  leaders.  After  review  by  the  committee,  the  tentative  reports  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  union  and  company  officials  involved  and  their  comments  and 
criticisms  obtained.  Wherever  necessary  for  the  sake  of  factual  accuracy  or  fair 
and  impartial  appraisal,  appropriate  revisions  were  made  in  the  reports.  The 
studies  included  in  the  appendix  are  liiose  in  nrhich  the  committee  has  had  the 
benefit  of  review  and  criticism  of  both  jmrties.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
reflect  the  unprejudiced,  open-minded,  and  impartial  attitude  with  which  the 
studies  were  approached.  Statements  of  opinion  and  evaluation  were  unavoid- 
able in  the  presentation  of  an  intelligent  analysis,  and  for  these  the  staff  members 
who  conducted  the  studies  must  accept  responsibility. 

We  have  carefully  studied  these  reports  and  find  them  uneven  in 
quality,  accuracy,  and  objectivity.  A  number  of  these  studies  are 
subject  to  serious  objections  because  they  fall  short  of  standards 
which  we  believe  must  be  followed. 

The  matter  is  of  grave  concern.  Inaccurate  or  biased  statements 
may  have  the  effect  of  irritating  existing  bargaining  relations.  We 
do  not  believe  a  committee  report  should  be  of  the  kind  to  give  rise 
to  such  irritation. 

An  example  of  one  such  report  is  that  dealing  with  the  Murray 
Body  Corp.  This  report  contains  statements  and  makes  omissions 
which  are  damaging  to  the  existing  bargaining  agent,  the  UAW-CIO, 
which  we  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point. 

In  the  sections  entitled  ''The  1947  Strike"  and  'Influence  of  the 
International,"  the  report  seeks  to  establish  that  the  sole  issue  of  the 
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1947  strike  was  the  demand  of  the  union  for  an  immunity  clause  which 
would  relieve  it  and  union  members  of  liability  for  damages  under  the 
act;  that  the  strike  was  called  by  the  union  without  the  membership 
having  voted  on  whether  or  not  to  strike  on  that  issue;  and  that  the 
strike  was  dictated  by  the  international  and  was  a  product  of  a  fac- 
tional fight  then  existing  between  certain  officers  of  the  international. 

The  union  states,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  fact,  that  at  the  time 
the  strike  was  called  on  July  23,  none  of  the  issues,  including  wages, 
had  been  settled  or  agreed  upon  in  negotiations  which  had  begun  on 
and  continued  since  April  1,  1947.  The  report  states  that  before 
May  24,  the  date  on  which  the  membership  had  voted  to  authorize 
the  strike,  the  company  had  removed  the  wage  issue  by  an  offer  to 
increase  wages  "in  accordance  with  the  industry  pattern."  This 
meant  an  increase  of  11^  cents  an  hour  and  sixpaid  holidays,  which 
had  been  the  wage  settlement  at  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  in 
April. 

The  report,  however,  fails  to  say  that  the  demand  of  the  Murray 
Body  workers  was  for  a  straight  15-cents-an-hour  increase  plus  the 
adjustment  of  certain  inequities.  The  report  also  fails  to  say  that 
the  final  settlement  of  the  strike  included  a  straight  15-cents-an-hour 
wage  increase  plus  additional  wage  adjustments  that  .averaged  6.3 
cents  an  hour,  a  total  of  21.3  cents  an  hour. 

The  terms  of  the  strike  settlement  themselves  thus  seem  to  disap- 
prove the  assertion  that  the  strike  was  called  solely  on  the  immunity- 
clause  issue  and  that  the  workers  had  not  voted  to  authorize  a  strike 
on  the  issues  for  which  the  strike  was  called. 

We  are  not  passing  judgment  on  these  facts.  We  merely  feel  that 
objective  treatment  required  the  presentation  of  the  union's  position 
in  the  matter  and  the  avoidance  of  a  conclusion  which  could  only  be 
construed  as  disparaging  to  the  union. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ''influence  of  the  international  union,"  the 
report  refers  to  the  participation  in  the  negotiations  by  Walter  Reuther, 
international  president,  and  Emil  Mazey,  a  member  of  the  executive 
boanl.  The  union  contends,  and  we  think  its  position  should  have 
been  presented,  that  Mr.  Reuther  participated  only  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Mazey  during  a  period  when  Mr.  Mazey  was  out  of  the  city. 
Moreover,  the  union  states,  it  is  not  extraordinary  for  an  executive- 
board  member  to  participate  in  important  negotiations.  Mr.  Mazey 
was  then  the  executive-board  member  from  the  region  which  includes 
the  Murray  Body  Corp.  It  was  part  of  his  responsibility  to  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiations  if  asked  to  by  the  local  union.  The  union 
declares  that  the  invitation  to  do  so  had  been  extended. 

The  union  makes  the  charge  that  the  position  presented  in  the 
majority's  report  was  that  adopted  by  the  company  in  its  effort  to 
break  the  strike.  The  union  contends  that  during  the  strike,  the 
company,  in  an  effort  to  demoralize  the  strikers,  stated  that  the  sole 
issue  was  the  "inmiunity"  clause  and  wages  and  other  issues  were  not 
in  dispute.  This  is  a  serious  charge  and  warrants  investigation  by  the 
committee.  It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  these  plant  study 
reports  present  management's  position  alone  on  controversial  issues. 
The  effect  can  only  be  to  damage  the  standing  of  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative and  breed  resentment. 

Another  instance  of  inaccurate  and  unobjective  reporting  is  found 
in  the  study  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co.  We  have  included  in  tlie 
appendix  a  letter  from  Philip  Murrav,  president  of  the  CIO.  criti- 
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cizing  this  report.  (See  appendix  A.)  We  have  studied  the  report 
and  the  criticism.  We  feel  that  many  of  the  objections  are  well 
taken.  We  are  disturbed  by  the  procedure  which  apparently  has  been 
followed.  Representatives  of  the  company,  it  seems,  were  freely  con- 
sulted in  the  investigation  that  preceded  the  drafting  of  the  report  and 
their  version  of  controversial  issues  accepted  without  too  much  ques- 
tion. Union  representatives,  however,  were  not  consulted  until  the 
report  was  completed.  This  procedure  obviously  did  not  ^ve  the 
union  representatives  an  adequate  opportunity  to  have  then-  views 
reflected  in  the  report. 

The  report  indicates  an  anti-Negro  bias  and  a  lack  of  sympathy  for 
the  union's  point  of  view.  Industrial  relations  in  this  company  are 
obviously  in  a  precarious  state.  Moreover,  the  current  collective 
bargaining  agreement  will  expire  on  May  1.  There  is,  therefore, 
particular  danger  that  a  report  such  as  the  one  here  involved  wiU  create 
industrial  unrest.  Intervention  by  a  Congressional  committee  which 
has  the  effect  of  discrediting  one  of  the  parties  and  lending  support  to 
the  other  should  be  avoided.  We  feel  that  the  content  and  tone  of  the 
report  can  only  serve  to  aggravate  existing  conditions.  The  character 
of  the  report  is  such  as  to  make  it  in  effect  an  unwarranted  and  un- 
fortunate intrusion  in  labor-management  relations. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  position  apparently  taken  in  the 
Reynolds  report  that  a  labor  organization  which  opposes  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  should  not  make  legitimate  efforts  towards  seeking  its 
repeal.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
American  people  that  right  and  that  the  guarantee  extends  to  labor 
organizations  and  their  members  just  as  to  other  groups  of  citizens. 

We  have  included  also  in  the  appendix  a  letter  from  George  P. 
Bass,  president  of  local  5  of  the  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum,  and 
Plastic  Workers  (CIO),  to  Senator  Ball  on  the  study  covering  con- 
ditions in  the  Goodrich  plants.  This  communication  indicates  that 
sufficient  regard  was  not  given  in  the  study  to  the  union's  position  on 
the  issues  examined.  For  this  reason,  we  include  it  in  our  report. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

We  are  greatly  concerned,  too,  over  the  general  approach  which 
seems  to  characterize  the  plant  studies  included  in  the  report.  The 
general  approach  seems  to  be  that  of  management's  approach  to  the 
"labor  problem."  Emphasis  is  placed  on  such  matters  as  production 
incentives,  management  personnel  problems,  and  management  pre- 
rogatives. The  role  of  the  union  in  obtaining  improved  working  con- 
ditions and  higher  pay,  when  mentioned,  is  mentioned  only  in  passing. 
The  problems  encountered  by  unions  in  dealing  with  the  management 
are  treated  briefly  as  compared  to  the  treatment  accorded  the  prob- 
lems facing  management.  No  substantial  effort  has  been  made  to 
develop  the  special  problems  of  labor  or  the  position  of  organized 
labor  and  the  wage  earner  in  our  modern  industrial  economy.  The 
reports  have  all  the  earmarks  of  studies  in  scientific  management. 

We  hope  that,  if  our  impression  is  correct,  this  is  not  an  extension 
of  any  philosophy  underlying  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 
As  we  understand  it,  that  act  still  retains  as  a  national  policy  the  en- 
couragement of  collective  bargaining.  The  achievement  of  this  pur- 
pose must  be  based  upon  the  full  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining 
and  trade-imions,  which  are  essential  to  collective  bargaining,  as  an 
important  part  oif  our  democratic  society.     It  seems  to  us  vital  that 
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studies  by  the  joint  committee  must  be  based  upon  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  labor's  present  status  if  they  are  to  serve  the 
Congress  any  real  purpose. 

We  shall  carefully  examine  any  future  studies  with  this  principle 
in  mind. 

I.  Conclusion 

On  page  34  of  its  report  the  maiority  states  that  early  in  December 
1947,  the  committee  issued  a  public  statement  inviting  unions,  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  public  to  bring  to  its  attention  any  case  of 
an  inequity  created  by  the  new  law.  The  majority  reports  that  "there 
was  no  response  to     *     *     *     [the]  invitation." 

This  is  indeed  a  surprising  admission.  It  may  be  well  for  the 
majority  to  investigate  the  reason  why  there  has  been  no  response  to 
its  invitation.  We  do  not  suggest  any  explanation  at  this  time,  but 
perhaps  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  majority's 
report. 

That  real  grievances  exist  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  referred 
to  some:  the  use -of  "bootleg"  contracts  by  employers  and  unions  in 
order  to  avoid  the  impact  of  the  act  on  existing  satisfactory  relations; 
the  special  problems  in  such  industries  as  the  maritime  industry  aris- 
ing from  the  union  security  provisions  of  the  act;  the  tremendous  back- 
log of  cases  before  the  NLRB  with  its  resultant  delays;  the  fact  that 
the  secondary  boycott  provision  of  the  act,  in  its  effect,  compels  trade- 
unions  to  contribute  to  their  own  destruction ;  the  disturbing  pattern 
which  is  being  evolved  in  the  field  of  injunctions;  the  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  the  "coercion"  provision  of  the  act;  the  invasion  of  con- 
stitutional rights  by  the  prohibition  against  union  political  activities; 
and  others. 

WLile  many  trade-unions  have  complied  with  the  registration  re- 
quirements of  the  act,  they  have  stated  that  their  doing  so — 

in  no  ways  compromises  *  *  *  [their]  complete  opposition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Labor- Management  Relations  Act,  and  *  *  ♦  their  determination  to 
continue  to  fight  for  its  outright  repeal,' 

The  act  has  made  necessary  huge  expenditures  by  trade-unions  as 
well  as  employers  and  has  created  serious  administrative  problems.* 

The  act  has  encouraged  the  centralization  of  authority  in  trade- 
unions.  This  stems  from  the  complexity  of  the  act's  provisions. 
Local  oflficers  are  generally  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  diflficult 
problems  arising  under  the  act  and  must,  therefore,  rely  constantly 
on  the  advice  of  the  international  or  national  office. 

Trade-unions  cannot  help  but  be  disturbed  by  the  pattern  being 
evolved  in  the  International  Typographical  Union  cases.  We  are 
not  here  referring  to  the  legal  or  factual  issues  presented  by  those 
cases.    We  refer  rather  to  the  experience  of  that  union  under  the  act. 

Thus  far,  18  charges  have  been  filed  against  the  ITU;  9  complaints 
issued;  4  administrative  hearings  held;  1  injunction  suit  filed;  and  2 
damage  suits  in  the  civil  courts.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
since  August  1947,  the  union  has  already  had  at  least  8  strikes. 

This  is  the  treatment  accorded  under  the  act  to  a  union  which  the 
majority  refers  to  as  one  which  "has  long  enjoyed  pubhc  confidence 
by  its  record  of  winning  gains  for  its  members  while  maintaining 
peaceful  relations  with  employers." 

*  See  for  example  letter  from  Walter  Reuther  to  Paul  M.  Herzog,  appendix  C. 

*  For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  impact  of  the  act  in  terms  of  administration  difficulties  and  expense,  see 
statement  of  Iniemational  Association  of  Machinists,  appendix  D 
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During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  warned  that,  through  the 
opportunities  it  provided  for  litigation,  the  act  would  become  a  weapon 
for  harassing  trade-unions.  The  pattern  being  evolved  in  the  ITU 
cases  demonstrates  that  our  fears  were  not  groundless. 

The  act  has  already  had  a  substantial  and  disturbing  impact  upon 
collective  bargaining  although  the  extent  is  difficult  to  evaluate  be- 
cause of  the  many  intangible  factors  involved.  Employer  resistance 
to  legitimate  demands  has  been  encouraged;  union  resentment  and 
suspicion  have  been  engendered.  These  attitudes  do  not  contribute 
to  peaceful  industrial  relations.  They  must  ultimately  find  expres- 
sion in  industrial  conflicts  unless  the  Congress  takes  measures  to  re- 
verse the  trend  represented  by  the  act. 

At  a  time  that  the  Justice  Department  reports  that  "the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  American  industry  today  is  at  the  highest 
point  since  the  passage  of  the  [Sherman  Antitrust]  Act''  in  1890,  it  is 
indeed  a  travesty  that  the  Congress  should  have  passed  an  act  to 
reduce  the  power  of  labor.  At  a  time  that  industry  is  making  the 
largest  profits  in  peacetime,  it  is  indeed  revealing  that  the  Congress 
should  seek  to  reduce  the  power  of  labor  at  the  bargaining  table. 

We  have  stated  our  belief — 

that  any  genuine  concern  for  the  economic  welfare  and  future  of  America  must  be 
directed  toward  maintaining  a  free  competitive  economy  and  that  Government 
intervention  should  be  limited  to  guaranteeing  this  freedom  and  providing  those 
services  which  the  people  require  and  which  only  the  Government,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  all  the  people,  can  furnish.  *  *  *  [To]  guarantee  economic  freedom 
and  assure  economic  progress,  Congress  must  face  up  to  and  remedy  the  enormous 
concentration  of  economic  power  now  gripped  by  a  few  industrial  and  financial 
monopolies.  Congress  must  further  recognize  that  there  are  a  number  of  services 
which  our  highly  productive  economy  should  provide  and  which  can  only  be 
achieved  through  Federal  action.  Outstanding  among  these  are  health,  housing, 
education,  and  social-security  measures.  It  bodes  ill  for  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  these  welfare  measures  and  antimonopoly 
legislation  are  neglected  while  one-sided  antilabor  measures  are  advanced  so 
forcefully  by  the  majority. 

These  observations  which  we  made  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress are  applicable  with  equal  force  to  the  present  time. 

We  are  convinced  that,  contrary  to  the  contention  of  its  sponsors, 
the  act  is  intensifying  in  favor  of  management  the  preexisting  imbal- 
ance at  the  bargaining  table.  We  are  convinced  that  the  path  to 
harmony  between  management  and  labor  and  to  high  production  is 
free  collective  bargaining.  A  free  collective  bargaining  system 
requires  that  labor  be  able  to  deal  with  management  on  equal  terms. 
It  requires  that  labor  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  industries* 
profits  in  order  to  maintain  a  decent  and  adequate  standard  of  living 
for  the  American  family. 

The  original  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  sought  to  give  labor  that 
equality  in  bargaining  power  and  that  opportunity  for  a  fair  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  its  industry.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  upset  that 
equality. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  defeat  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objectives  and  is,  therefore,  harmful  to  the  national 
welfare.     We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  act  be  repealed. 

James  E.  Murray. 
Claude  Pepper. 
John  Lesinski. 
Augustine  B.  Kellet. 
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Appendix  A 

March  10,  1948. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Ball, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Labor- Management  Relations, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Ball:  The  Labor- Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  created  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Labor- Management  Relations  to  conduct  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  entire  field  of  labor-management  relations.  Among  other 
subjects,  the  committee  is  authorized  to  investigate  "the  means  by  which  per- 
manent friendly  cooperation  between  employers  and  employees  and  stability  of 
labor  relations  may  be  secured  throughout  the  United  States." 

I  am  informed  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  has  submitted  a  report  which 
contains  a  study  made  by  two  staflF  members  of  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  dealing  with  the  collective  bargaining  relationship  between  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  and  local  22,  FTA-CIO.  ,     , ,     • 

I  have  examined  this  so-called  plant  study  report  and  I  am  shocked  by  it. 

This  report  is  one-sided  in  its  approach  and  wholly  biased  in  its  conclusions. 
The  report  suppresses  fundamental  facts  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between 
the  company  and  the  union.  It  rests  upon  completely  unfounded  assumptions. 
It  ignores  realities  of  industrial  life  familiar  to  every  student  of  labor  relations. 
It  uncritically  gives  voice  to  unproved  rumors  and  innuendoes  which  slur  the  union, 
its  members  and  its  leadership.  *    ,  • 

The  report  gives  the  false  impression  that  the  appearance  of  the  union  at  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  plant  brought  to  a  close  an  idyllic  relationship  between  the  workers 
arid  the  company  and  that  the  union  has  in  no  way  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 

the  employees.  .      u-  u 

The  entire  report  is  an  apt  reflection  of  the  procedures  and  the  approach  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  At  no  point  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  was  the  union  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  its  side  of  the  picture.  Nor  was  a  responsible  union 
official  consulted  with  respect  to  the  problems  under  investigation.  Practically 
every  evaluation  which  the  report  makes  is  based  upon  sources  which  are  hostile 
to  the  union.  At  no  point  is  the  reader  warned  of  the  possible  bias  of  the  sources 
used  in  the  report.  Thus,  all  of  the  claims  and  charges  of  the  company  aeainst  the 
union  are  solemnly  presented  as  fact.  The  claims  and  position  of  the  independent 
union  are  likewise  given  a  weighty  status  as  well  as  those  of  the  nonunion  employ- 
ees. I  find  nowhere  in  the  report  a  comparable  regard  for  the  position  of  the  union 
with  respect  to  the  controversial  matters  dealt  with  in  the  report. 

Even  a  superficial  attempt  at  objectivity  and  fairness  would  have  eliminated 
some  of  the  following  misrepresentations,  distortions,  suppressions,  and  half 
truths  which  appear  in  the  report.  , 

1.  The  report  implicitly  justifies  the  occupational  discrimination  practiced  by 
the  company  against  Negroes.  In  so  doing,  the  report  ignores  the  repeated  testi- 
mony of  experts  in  the  field  that  this  discrimination  is  not  justified  by  fact  and 
that  to  condemn  workers  to  low-paid  jobs  on  the  basis  of  color  is  neither  sound 
Americanism  nor  scientific  personnel  practice.  Moreover,  the  report  ignores  the 
fact  that  occupational  discrimination  is  a  part  of  a  long-standing  technique  of 
division  to  defeat  unionism  among  tobacco  workers. 

2.  The  report  deliberately  seeks  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  union  aoes 
not  represent  a  majority  of  the  employees.  This  effort  to  minimize  the  bargaining 
strength  of  the  union  is  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways — all  of  them  specious. 
Thus,  the  report  in  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  union  was  certified  by  the  Labor 
Board  suppresses  the  fact  that  the  union  prevailed  in  a  Labor  Board  election  by 
a  2  to  1  vote.  The  results  of  the  election  about  which  the  renort  is  so  eloquently 
silent  were:  CIO,  6,822;  Reynolds  Employees'  Association,  3*175;  no  union,  301. 
These  figures,  as  the  reporters  should  know,  represent  a  truly  impressive  expres- 
sion of  preference  for  the  union. 
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The  report  likewise  suppresses  the  fact  that  the  company  repeatedly  sought  to 
prevent  the  holding  of  the  election  by  injunctions  and  other  obstructive  methods. 
A  hasty  glance  at  the  files  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  would  have 
revealed  to  the  investigators  that  the  election  was  conducted  only  after  the  most 
desperate  attempts  by  the  company  to  prevent  it. 

Similarly,  the  report  makes  every  effort  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  extent  of  the 
union's  present  membership  but  solemnly  accepts  the  claims  of  the  independent 
association  with  respect  to  membership  and  with  respect  to  its  present  status. 
The  report  pays  fulsome  tribute  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  independent 
association  but  fails  to  note  the  fact  that  there  is  an  outstanding  court  decree 
which  was  occasioned  by  support  given  to  the  association  by  the  company 
and  that  today  supervisory  officials  of  the  company  are  active  sponsors  of  the 
association. 

3.  The  portions  of  the  report  condemning  the  organizing  activities  of  the  union 
are  shallow  beyond  belief.  The  suggestion  that  there  is  something  somehow  im- 
proper about  the  participation  of  the  clergy  in  the  organizational  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  an  insult  to  the  vitality  of  our  churches  and  profoundly  ignores  the 
historic  role  of  religion  in  furthering  the  efforts  of  working  people  for  a  better  life. 

Emphasis  in  the  report  upon  the  alleged  violence  of  the  union  in  organizing  is 
not  factual  in  its  basis,  maliciously  seeks  to  convert  the  unrepresentative  into  the 
typical,  and  ignores  the  extent  to  which  violence  was  either  provoked  or  stimu- 
lated by  the  company. 

4.  The  discussion  of  the  strike  engaged  in  by  the  union  in  May  of  1947  irre- 
sponsibly, and  without  any  basis  in  fact,  is  used  to  convey  the  impression  that  it 
was  not  a  labor  dispute  at  all  but  a  disguised  form  of  racial  outbreak.  Rarely 
have  I  encountered  a  discussion  of  a  labor  dispute  which  exhibits  such  a  deter- 
mination to  ride  a  false  thesis. 

5.  The  so-called  analysis  of  the  present  collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
trays— unintentionally  I  believe.— the  complete  identity  of  the  reporters  and  the 
cornpany,  for  this  section  of  the  report  merely  repeats  the  company's  boast  that 
the  contract  gives  the  employees  nothing  which  they  could  not  secure  without  a 
union.  The  entire  interpretation  of  the  agreement  is,  of  course,  the  company's 
interpretation.  No  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  union's  version  of  the  various 
provisions  of  the  agreement. 

6.  In  contrast  to  the  reporters'  gloomy  view  of  the  benefits  obtained  through 
the  contract  is  their  enthusiasm  for  the  company's  "labor  policies  outside  the 
agreement."  The  report  lists  the  various  aspects  of  the  company's  paternalistic 
"welfare"  program  and  in  the  time-honored  manner  of  company-labor-relations 
apologists  solemnly  states  that  the  program  has  been  "rewarding,  but  costly." 

The  report  nowhere  asks  the  question  which  would  occur  to  any  objective  in- 
vestigator, "Why  is  it  that  the  company  has  unilaterally  instituted  a  program  of 
sanitation,  medical  care,  etc. — all  subjects  which  by  law  are  subject  to  the  bar- 
gaining obhgation,  without  the  participation  of  the  union?" 

7.  The  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  achievements  of  the  local  spurns 
such  obviously  relevant  factors  as  the  considerable  wage  gains  achieved  by  the 
union.  In  an  industry  which  is  notorious  for  its  speed-up  the  report,  echoing 
the  company,  takes  the  union  to  task  for  resisting  changes  in  production  methods. 
This  change  distorts  the  basic  issue,  which  is  the  union's  persistent  and  justifiable 
demand  that  profits  achieved  through  improvement  in  production  methods  be 
shared  with  the  employees  who  are  among  the  lowest  paid  in  our  economy — 
a  fact  which  somehow  eludes  the  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  report  contains  a  charge  that  the  grievances  filed  by  the  union  are  ill- 
considered  and  frivolous  and  that  the  union  is  reprehensible  because  it  insists  upon 
taking  its  cases  to  arbitration.  The  suggestion  is  contained  in  the  report  that  the 
company  is  a  long-suffering  victim  of  the  employees'  "frailties,  eccentricities,  and 
superstitions."  How  is  this  claim  proved?  This  suggestion  is  based  upon  the 
most  outrageous  Negro-baiting  and  upon  no  less  an  objective  source  than  the 
company's  director  of  labor  relations. 

8.  The  fruits  of  this  fantastically  partisan  survey  appear  in  its  conclusions. 
These  conclusions  condemn  the  union  as  an  ineffective  bargaining  agent.  In  so 
doing  the  reporters  are  by  no  means  animated  by  the  conviction  that  the  labor 
organization  involved  has  been  insufficiently  aggressive.  The  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  the  results  of  the  activity  of  the  union  are  condemned  simply 
because  they  are  offensive  to  the  company. 

Among  the  other  "charges"  leveled  against  the  union  is  that  the  union  has  been 
active  in  resisting  and  opposing  the  Taft-Hartley  law— a  charge  which  reflects 
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more  eloquently  the  attitude  of  the  writers  of  the  report  than  any  comment  upon 
it  conceivably  could.  . 

Similarly,  the  efforts  of  the  union  to  eliminate  the  occupational  ghetto  m  which 
its  members  have  been  trapped  for  many  years,  an  effort  which  should  win  the 
applause  of  all  right-thinking  Americans,  are  adduced  as  evidence  of  illegitimate 

activity. 

Finally,  the  report  finds  somehow  reprehensible  the  political  activities  of  the 
union,  particularly  those  which  are  addressed  to  achieving  a  more  representative 
city  government.  I  find  nothing  to  condemn  in  the  wholesome  activities  of  the 
union  to  join  with  other  labor  groups  in  Winston-Salem  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
Negro  alderman.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  and  have  always  believed  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  and  important  aspect  of  a  trade  union's  functioning.  I  note,  with- 
out too  much  surprise,  that  the  report  assiduously  fails  to  comment  on  the  political 

activities  of  the  eniployer.  ,     ,       ,      ,.        ^  t.  u  w 

This  report,  as  1  have  already  indicated,  deeply  disturbs  me.  It  would  be 
alarming  coming  at  any  time  and  from  any  committee  because  the  working  people 
of  this  Na  ion  have  a  right  to  be  treated  fairly  by  their  elected  representatives. 
However,  I  am  particularly  troubled  by  the  release  of  this  report  at  this  time, 
for  the  release  comes  at  precisely  the  moment  when  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co.  is 
apparently  preparing  to  renew  its  historic  antiunion  policies.  Nothing  could 
more  effectively  further  the  present  attempts  of  the  company  to  disavow  the 
bargaining  agent  selected  by  its  employees  and  to  repudiate  the  collective-bar- 
gaining process  than  the  present  report. 

This  report  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation.  Of  late,  we  have  seen  the  emergence 
of  a  new  repressive  technique  in  labor  relations.  "Government  by  injunction 
is  rapidly  being  supplemented  bv  a  much  more  powerful  and  effective  antiunion 
weapon  "government  by  committee."  In  one  major  labor  dispute  after  another 
I  have  seen  congressional  committees  strategically  intervene  on  the  side  of  an 
employer  to  break  a  strike;  to  blight  a  collective-bargaining  relationship:  to  destroy 

I  know  you  will  agree  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  that  section  of  the  law 
which  created  the  joint  committee  to  bring  into  being  a  new  technique  of  mdustnal 
oppression.  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  repudiate  the  plant  study  m  question 
and  to  restore  the  work  of  your  committee  to  a  truly  objective  level  of  mvesti- 

^* Reports  of  this  type  are  not  new  to  me.  A  decade  or  more  ago  when  labor 
organizations  in  this  country  were  the  victim  of  an  unrestrp^ned  ^tack  by  labor- 
hating  corporations  such  reports  were  quite  fashionable.  The  officers  and  man- 
agers of  powerful  antiunion  corporations  frequently  engaged  slick  'labor  con- 
sultants" and  paid  huge  fees  for  such  reports  to  be  presented  to  their  stockholders 
in  order  to  justify  a  vicious  course  of  antiunionism.  This  report  has  not  been 
bought  and  paid  for.     It  is  a  product  of  a  congressional  committee.  _ 

The  observation  has  been  made  by  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  joint 
committee  that  labor  has  not  seen  fit  to  use  the  joint  committee  as  a  forum  in 
which  to  voice  its  objections  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  the  light  of  this  report, 
can  there  be  any  question  why  this  is  so? 

Sincerely  yours,  p^_^_^  ^^^^^^  PreMenl. 
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Appendix  B 

March  8,  1948. 

Dear  Senator  Ball:  I  have  before  me  your  letter  dated  January  27,  1948, 
together  with  two  copies  of  a  report  on  labor-management  relations  at  the 
B    F.  Goodrich  Co.  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on  which  you  requested  my  comments  and 

^^iTJ^e  read  the  document  very  carefully  and  I  appreciate  [he  opportunity 
afforded  me  to  comment  on  the  findings  of  this  committee,  with  the  hope  that 
where  I  differ  with  the  report  a  careful  survey  will  be  made  to  detenmne  the  facts, 
and  more  consideration  will  be  given  to  various  statements  before  this  report,  in 
its  entirety,  is  submitted  to  any  full  committee  as  factual. 

On  page  2,  first  paragraph,  the  committee  reports:  "Average  intelligence  and 
good  physical  condition  are  the  only  prerequisites  to  employment  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  labor  force  is  classified  as  unskilled  or  semiskilled,  and  that  tire 
builders  are  usually  regarded  as  the  aristocracy  aniong  rubber  workers  and  they 
plus  some  maintenance  workers  are  practically  the  only  skilled  workmen  in  a 
typical  rubber  plant." 


In  commenting  on  the  above  let  me  say  that  the  company  did,  prior  to  the  war, 
and  is  presently  exercising  the  policy  of  hiring  males  of  45  years  or  younger  and 
females  of  40  years  or  younger.  Also,  tire  builders  and  maintenance  workers  are 
not  the  only  skilled  workers  in  a  rubber  plant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  calender 
operators  are  the  highest  skilled  on  production  jobs.  Then  we  have  tank  liners, 
belt  splicers,  stenographers,  secretaries,  mimeograph  operators,  hectograph 
operators,  duplicators,  etc. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  page  2  the  committee  states,  "the  percentage  of  direct 
labor  costs  is  30  percent  of  the  sales  returns."     This  is  more  than  300  percent  high. 

On  page  8  the  statement  is  made  in  the  first  paragraph,  "The  industry  is  now 
on  a  6-hour  day  with  a  36-hour  week."  This  is  incorrect,  as  the  industry  as  a 
whole  is  not  on  a  6-hour  day  and  a  36-hour  week. 

On  page  8,  second  paragraph,  the  committee  states,  "There  has  always  been  a 
substantial  wage  differential  between  Akron  and  the  outside  plants,  vrith  the 
exception  of  those  in  Detroit  which  pay  the  same  high  rates  as  prevail  in  Akron." 
The  Akron  wage  for  rubber  workers  is  not  as  high  as  wages  paid  in  other  basic 
industries.  The  trend  of  increases  for  the  past  15  years  has  not  kept  up  with 
industries  such  as  auto,  and  then  again,  has  not  kept  pace  anywhere  equal  to  the 
increase  in  production  per  man-hour. 

On  page  10,  third  paragraph,  the  committee  again  deals  with  hours  of  work, 
stating:  "Hours  of  work  as  set  forth  in  the  contract  are  based  on  the  work  avail- 
able and  limit  the  work  day  to  not  more  than  6  hours  and  a  maximum  of  36  hours 
in  one  pay-period  week."  The  committee  does  refer  to  the  flexible  hour  in  case 
of  emergencies.  Of  course  the  union  recognizes  that  in  an  industry  such  as  it 
represents  there  must  be  a  flexibility  in  hours  allowing  an  increase  in  hours  of 
work  per  day  during  peak  periods  of  production,  as  well  as  allowing  rotation  down 
to  short  hours  per  week  before  permitting  lay-offs.  As  an  example,  there  is  a 
department  in  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  employing  more  than  200  men  working  8 
hours  per  day,  13  days  on  and  1  off,  which  causes  them  to  work  every  other 
Sunday.  This  schedule  has  been  in  effect  for  18  months.  Many  other  similar 
situations  exist  and  have  existed,  but  for  shorter  periods. 

Consideration  should  be  given  in  the  Goodrich  situation,  if  not  in  the  entire 
industry  to  the  vicious  piecework  system  employed  here.  The  Goodrich  Co. 
uses  the  Bedeaux  incentive  system,  and  the  average  worker  in  the  Goodrich  Akron 
plants  averages  very  close  to  a  90  B  or  unit  hour,  which  represents  50  percent 
over  base  rate,  base  rate  being  a  60  B  or  unit  hour.  It  might  be  well  to  go  into 
the  history  of  this  type  of  incentive  so  that  the  committee  may  be  informed  as 
to  just  what  is  meant  by  a  "90  B  hour  average"  and  "50  percent  over  base  rate." 
Most  time-study  engineers  will  agree  that  in  a  nonincentive  industry  an  employee 
working  normally,  without  incentive,  will  produce  under  the  Bedeaux  system  only 
a  45  B  hour.  (Compare  this  with  the  90  produced  in  the  Goodrich  plant  today.) 
The  Goodrich  Co.,  in  establishing  the  Bedeaux  system,  recognizing  that  the  normal 
worker  employed  on  nonincentive  work  would  produce  only  a  45  B  hour,  estab- 
lished a  60  B  hour  as  normal  when  it  instituted  the  system  in  the  plant,  taking 
a  33H  percent  advantage  at  that  time.  All  piecework  standards  are  set  on  that 
basis — that  a  normal  man  working  at  a  normal  speed,  producing  normally,  with 
proper  time  out  for  personal  needs,  will  produce  at  a  60  B  hour.  (Again  I  remind 
you  that  this  is  33^  percent  above  normal  in  a  nonincentive  industry.)  Piece- 
work standards  being  set  on  that  basis,  the  average  Goodrich  worker  has  gone 
further  and  extended  himself  due  to  the  short  workday  (that  in  itself  making 
it  possible)  to  a  50  percent  increase,  on  averages,  above  normal. 

Again  dealins:  with  the  question  of  6  hours  per  day  and  36  hours  per  week  here 
in  Akron,  the  rubber  industry  employs  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  employees 
on  the  6-hour-day  basis.  If  an  8-hour  day  were  developed,  going  from  6  to  8 
per  day  would  result  in  the  displacement  of  25  percent  of  the  present  employed 
figure;  consequently  throwing  approximately  15,000  wage  earners  and  heads  of 
families  out  of  work.  That,  in  addition  to  the  already  high  peak  of  some  10,000 
unemployed  in  this  city  of  less  than  300,000  population.  Let  me  sum  up  the 
above  by  saving  the  average  employee  working  in  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Akron 
plants  actuafly  produces,  in  6  hours,  the  equivalent  of  12  hours'  work  in  a  non- 
incentive  industry. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  17  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Keener  requested  that  the  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  cost  of  the  retirement  program,  group  life  insurance, 
group  hospitaUzation,  and  sickness  and  accident  insurance  be  kept  confidential. 
The  fact  that  the  company  seeks  to  conceal  from  the  union  representative  the 
cost  of  these  programs,  which  are  very  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  employees,  is 
indicative  that  the  cost  of  these  programs  requires  investigation.     It  is  my  opin- 
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ion  that  a  disclosure  of  the  costs  will  reveal  what  a  committee  reported  to  our 
Executive  Board  about  a  year  ago,  which  was  that  these  various  insurance  pro- 
grams are  not  costing  the  emplovers  nearly  as  much  as  they  pretend  they  are  cost- 
ing. At  the  top  of  page  18  the  committee  reports  that  the  company  again  repeated 
its  position  that  insurance  and  welfare  programs  are  not  proper  subjects  for  nego- 
tiation with  the  union.  ,  ,  ,, 

On  page  18,  under  the  heading  of  "The  incentive  system  of  wage  payment, 
the  committee  states,  "Nearly  the  entire  rubber  industry  operates  on  some  form 
of  incentive  system  or  piecework  basis.  Only  those  employees  working  9\J0bs 
not  susceptible  to  this  type  of  calculation  are  hourly  rated.  In  the  Goodrich  Uo. 
in  Akron  the  sweepers,  oilers,  and  almost  all  types  of  jobs  are  on  piecework. 
The  committee  further  states,  "There  is  virtually  no  differential  between  plants 
doing  similar  work  in  the  same  area."  There  is  a  difference  maintained  by  the 
companv  between  the  industrial  products  division  and  the  tire  division,  and  be- 
tween those  two  divisions  and  the  mill  4  division.  Then  within  the  plant  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  rates  of  two  miUmen  simply  because  of  the  type 
of  product  their  milling  material  is  made  into;  so  the  committee  is  misinformed 
in  regard  to  there  being  no  difiference  between  rates  within  the  same  area. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  18  the  committee  does  not  ouote  the  spread  of  base 
rates  at  the  Goodrich  plant  properly.  The  committee  deas  with  the  base  rates 
prior  to  the  inclusion  of  the  30  cents  in  the  base  rate.  I  will  give  you  the  spread 
at  that  time  rather  than  the  spread  of  base  rates  at  the  present  times.  The  com- 
mittee quoted  the  low  in  base  rates  of  $0,595,  which  is  correct,  but  the  high  is 

$1.1352  rather  than  $1.04.  ^  ^       ..iirui    ^u        •    ^^ 

On  page  19,  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  committee  states,  While  there  is  no 
ceiling  placed  on  earnings  by  company  rules,  practices  or  contract  terms,  company 
officials  stated  there  was  an  effective  production  ceiling  imposed  by  the  workers, 
that  if  a  worker  produced  much  over  90  'B's'  per  hour  he  was  inevitably  approached 
by  other  workers  who  always  succeeded  by  one  means  or  another  in  convincing 
him  of  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  steady  average  production.  This  statement 
is  untrue,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  checking  with  the  company  you  wUl  find  that 
my  quotation  of  around  a  90  "B"  hour  average  in  the  Akron  Goodrich  plants  is 
correct  Then  if  we  have  an  average  of  90  the  "B"  hour  will  have  to  be,  in  many 
instances,  above  90  regularly.  There  are  plenty  of  departments  that  operate 
normally  from  day  to  day  at  100  "B's"  per  hour.  There  are  some  departments 
that  operate  normally  from  day  to  day  at  80  "B's"  per  hour.  The  brake  on  the 
whole  situation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  for  the  system  here  does  not  allow 
a  worker  to  produce  consistently  in  excess  of  a  90  "B"  hour.  If  he  does  produce 
consistently  m  excess  of  a  90  "B"  hour,  an  investigation  is  made  to  determine 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  find  some  way  to  cut  the  piecework  price.  The  workers  have 
been  informed  of  this  by  their  supervisor.  There  is  no  question  in  their  minds 
that  any  time  they  consistently  earn  over  90  "B's"  per  hour  they  are  m  danger 
of  receiving  a  piece-price  cut.  .  •  *  i 

At  the  bottom  of  page  19  a  statement  is  made  which  the  union  can  appropriately 
use  in  future  negotiations  and  discussions  with  employers  when  the  employer 
complains  about  productivity.  The  committee  has  apparently  concluded  that 
manv  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  on  the  question  of  productivity  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  accusation  that  employees  are  lying  down  on  the  job. 

At  the  top  of  page  20  the  committee  reports  that  a  part  of  the  decrease  in  pro- 
ductivitv  is  attributable  to  union  pressure  and  attitude.  The  paragraph  is  con- 
cluded with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  whether 
increased  availabilitv  of  labor  results  in  increased  productivity  per  man-hour 
In  Cleveland  Mr.  Keener  stated  that  tires  were  being  sold  today  at  less  than  they 
were  in  1939,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  54  percent  more  for  labor 
and  300  percent  more  for  materials.  In  view  of  such  a  statement,  and  having 
personal  knowledge  of  there  not  being  too  many  mechanical  changes,  one  can 
only  deduce  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  productivity  per  man-hour, 
and  most  of  that  without  the  benefit  of  any  mechanical  device. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  22  the  committee  makes  the 
statement  that  the  ISH-cent  increase  in  March  1946  had  a  lot  to  do  with  setting 
the  pattern  throughout  most  of  the  country's  mass-production  industries.  1  am 
not  sure  whether  this  statement  is  intended  to  be  complimentary  or  not.  It  may 
be  that  the  object  in  making  the  statement  is  to  create  the  impre^ion  that  the 
union  is  too  strong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  18H-cent  pattern  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  steel  industry  before  our  settlement  was  made  It  is  true  that  the 
general  wage  increase  in  steel  was  less  than  18)4  cents,  but  the  general  increase 
plus  that  granted  to  handle  inequities  was  18H  cents. 
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At  the  top  of  page  32  the  committee  erroneously  reports  that  since  the  war 
Big  Four  bargaining  has  been  discontinued.  Obviously,  this  statement  is  inac- 
curate. The  only  Big  Four  bargaining  that  has  been  conducted  has  been  since 
the  war. 

Again  on  page  32  in  the  second  paragraph,  the  committ-ee  erroneously  states 
that  the  6-hour  day  has  been  standard  in  the  rubber  industry  since  depression 
days  except  for  the  period  of  war  production. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  32  the  committee  makes  the  following  statement,  "There 
has  been  no  instance  of  strike  action  against  an  arbitration  award,  the  union 
has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  responsible  and  living  up  to  the  terms  of  its 
contracts.  There  are  wildcat  stoppages,  of  course,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  are  union-inspired  or  that  the  union  has  been  delinquent  in  getting  the 
men  back  to  work."  This  statement  is  appreciated,  and  if  this  is  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  it  should  be  used  frequently  to  build  up  the  reputation  and 
prestige  of  the  union,  since  the  good  standing  of  the  rubber  workers  is  its  greatest 
asset. 

I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the  above  comments,  and 
stand  ready  to  give  further  verbal  or  written  comment  if  the  committee  so 
desires. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  R.  Bass,  President. 

Appendix  C 

October  31,  1947. 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Herzoo, 

Chairman,  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  oflficially  advise  you  that  the  international  executive 
board  of  the  United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America,  CIO,  has  voted  to  comply  with  the  requirements  specified  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  preliminary  to  utilization  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
machinery. 

Some  of  the  local  unions  of  the  UAW-CIO,  and  specifically  the  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Local  738,  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  already  taken  the  necessary  steps  on  the  local 
level.  We  are  advising  all  local  unions  aflSliated  with  the  UAW-CIO  of  the 
action  of  the  international  executive  board  so  that  they  too  may  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  effect  compliance. 

In  the  light  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  international  executive  board  of  the 
UAW-CIO,  I  am  requesting  preservation  of  our  rights  in  all  pending  cases  during 
the  interim  period  required  to  take  the  necessary  procedural  steps. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  international  union  in  no  way  compromises  our 
complete  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  our  determi- 
nation to  continue  to  fight  for  its  outright  repeal.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  action  is  without  prejudice  to  our  right  to  challenge  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  act  or  any  of  its  provisions  in  the  courts. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  P.  Reuther, 

President  UAW-CIO. 


Appendix  D 
Report  of  International  Association  op  Machinists 

The  fiUng  requirements  of  Public  Law  101  present  many  problems,  hardships, 
and  expense  to  not  only  our  parent  organization  but  to  our  district  and  local  lodges 
as  well.  As  the  first  international  union  to  meet  the  filing  requirements  of  this 
law  it  has  been  our  exf>erience  that  the  filing  requirements  jeopardize  the  very 
stated  intent  and  purpose  of  this  legislation.  These  obvious  nuisance  requirements 
have  in  effect  caused  delay  in  granting  to  employees  their  declared  right  of  repre- 
sentation by  a  union  of  their  choice.  Peaceful  labor-management  relations 
have  likewise  been  hampered  because  of  the  barrier  erected  by  the  law's  filing 
requirements. 

In  order  to  fully  explain  these  allegations  it  is  necessary  to  recount  the  history 
of  events  which  have  taken  place  since  passage  of  this  law.  While  we  naturally 
expected  uncertainties  and  delay  we  did  not  expect  the  utter  confusion  and  lack 
of  preparation  by  the  Government  agencies  named  to  administer  its  provisions. 
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on  July  1  the  L  A.  of  M.  had  587  cases^e^^^^^^^^^^^  SVcli-  '^"^ 
433  were  representation  9^868  „*^^„^h,\int^^^^^ 

status  of  these  cases  remamed  in  doul^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  beginning 

informed  that  the  NLRB  ^^a^jiotified  all  its  region^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

August  22  no  certifications  ^o^ld,^®,^^^^,^:!^^^^^^^^^^  requirements 

elections  directed  where  ^^^arrngs  had  l^n  held  u^^^^^^  ^^  ^abor 

had  been  ^o^^'^^^'^^^^^^^^  l^VhTt^ould  constitute  ^^^^^ 

l^l^'ZU^^n^^^^^^^  rc^u^j^Tsu'^'ciL^^  TuS  SftfiB  Forms 

Not  until  August  27  could  ^«  P/^^,^^^^  ^1™S^  44-R700  to 

1080  and  1081  and  the  Department  «\^La^^^^^^^  problem  and  expense 

furnish  our  local  and  district  lodges,     msentwiea  a  ^^  ^^^  affidavits, 

because  explicit  instructions  ^d  not  accompany  t^^^^^^^^^  ^^  accompany  the 

J^rmfanTSYhise^  tJ^^hht-dfL'Ji  K^'a^d  1124  local  lodges  affected  by  the 

^"We  assumed  that  after  P-perVy  mmg  the  -00^0-^^^^^^^^ 
would  start  processing  our  delayed  cases      However  m  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

notified  on  September  22  that  the  ^  ^RB  had  ^^av  j  f^^nished  to  our 

audits  of  the  international    distnct   and  ^oc^  compliance.     The  situa- 

entire  membership  before  we  would  be  J^^^\^^f  ^lrb  did  not  have  the  required 
tion  was  further  aggravated;  we  found  ^^^  .^^  ^^^e  it  neces- 

form  printed.     This  "ece^itated  a  f^orther  lu  aay      J  ^  ^.^^^.^^  judges. 
sarv  that  we  prepare  '^/tructions  and  ma  1  to  the^oca^  a         ^^^  Department  of 
After  numerous  conferences  ^^^h  officials  oitne  Counsel  Denham 

Labor  the  international  was  declared  in  compl^^^^^^  respected  local  lodge 

on  October  15,  1947.  However  because  «^/^j^"J2?  collective  agreements  with 
autonomy  for  the  past  60  years  and  ^  tnd  district  lodges  it  was  necessary  that 
management  are  in  the  name  ^^/he  local  and  dist^^^^  .^    ^^^^  ^om- 

we  hire  23  additional  representatives  to  f^^^^f  ,^Ji^.  ^^  *fy,e  petitions  which  were 
phance      This  compUance  was  fo  "^^^^^f/^^^^^^^^  idea  of  this  prob- 

Sending  were  in  the  name  of  the  ^^cal  and  district  loages^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Kn  can  be  realized  when  it  is  ^ndej^tood  that  12,3b4  loc^       g  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Srict  lodge  officers  are  '^^^''^^.'^.^ll^^^^  copies  of  NLRB 

Each  of  our  1.124  local  and  87  distnct  lodges  musi  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^g^ 

Form  1080.     The  same  ^""^^^  Pf^^^.^fl^^^  to  the  Department  of 

These  lodges  must  also  prepare  and  submit  *  orm  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Labor  with  a  complete  financial  repo^*  {^^r  ^Jf  L  necessary  to  pay  at  least  50  cents 
of  this  undertaking  can  be  visuaUzed  ^^^J.^/^^i^^^re^-;^  to  be  accom- 

apiece  to  have  these   ori^._««tarued^  ^  ^^^        ^^^  NLRB  for  all 

nlished  by  October  31,  1947,  as  that  was  ^".®  "^*'1_^,-  upj  after  many  hardships 

P^ng  cases.     With  this  filing  l^^^^^^^^l^^lZA^^^ 

and  set-backs  we  naturally  assumed  that  our  cases  wo^^       P     .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^f 

bargaining  could  resume  on  ^XJf  no  nroviSon  had  b^n  made  in  the  law  to  allow 
December  it  became  apparent  that  no  provision  naa  ^j^^^^  ^^^h  the  act. 

an  extension  of  time  for  us  to  refile  for  the  com^^^^         ^^  December  19,  1947,  we 
At  a  conference  held  w;ith  General  Coun^i  L;en  ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j 

were  informed  that  the  language  of  the  ^ctcim  no    pe     ^^^  ^^^ 
to  grant  any  extension  ^^f^\^^ter  December  d^^^^^^  Remained  in  the  (Tark  until 
ments  under  section  9  (h)  of  the  law      i  ms  «^  j  Counsel  Denham  had  tele- 

December  30,  when  we  were  I'^^ormed  that  uenera  conclusion  all  cases 

graphed  instructions  to  all  regional  offices  to  process  to  nna  ^  ^.^^^^      ^e 

?hen  pending  which  had  ^een  onginated  by  union^^^^^    ^^^^  notified. by  our 
labored  under  this  impression  until  January  xo  ^  j     j^lr^  Regions  10, 

regional  representatives  that  all  cases  had  been  sto^^^^^^  interpretation  to 

2o!  and  21  because  the  regional  director  ^^^/^^^^/elected  officers  for  the  year 
th^  law  and  insisted  that  until  such  t.nie  as  our  n^  ^^^  accept  any  cases. 

1948  had  filed  Forms  1080  and  1°^  VnZwn  we  were  notified  that  his  interpre- 
Upon  inquiry  to  General  Counsel  Denham  we  ^e^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^g  ^. 

tation  of  December  30  related  ^^^^y Jo  an  extension ^i^i    ^^^^  ^^^^      This  pre- 
quirements  with  the  department  of  Labor  and  r^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  our  officers 

SLnted  a  major  Problem  to  our  loca^and  d^strict^^^^^^    ^  ,^^  j 

are  elected  in  the  "^^^th  of  December  tney^  ^^^  ^^      could  not  truthfully 

meeting  in  Janiiary  according  to  our  constitui  their  oaths  of  obligation 

swear  to  being  officers  of  the  ^«,^.f  ""^^^  ^t^         general  counsel  and  regional 

rffiVsTo^uM^^P^otrc  J^^^^  iodgl«  ^^^-^  '"^'^  ^"^-"^  ^''^- 
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This  not  only  affected  our  627  Pending  represen^^^^^^^^  -- 

but  also  held  in  jeopardy  181  P|t^  ^^«^^« J^«^^^^^^^  for  additional 

pending  on  January  1,  1948      Ihis  situation  ua,  properly  filing  their 

S^presentatives  to  be  a-ig-d  to  assur^^^^^  ,^,  ^^,, 

necessary  compliance  forms     ,^^^^t j;an  oe  wcu  ^^^  nuisance  requirement, 

tive-bargaining  agreements  held  '^^^.^^^flZ^^^^  and^nsettled 

relations  between  management  and  the  un^^  Deca^  e  ^  ^^  ^y^^-^  ^^^^^^ 

concentrate'their  efforts  on  the  filing  reQU^reme^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^ 

As  a  result  of  the  technicalit  es  involved  in  tnis  new  m  ^^^^.^ggary  for  the 

protect  ourselves  against  lawsuits  and  injunctions   U^  has  been  nece   j^^^^^^ 
international  union  to  retain  attorneys  in  each^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

general  vice  presidents.     It  ^as^^^^^  *^^\So^lJga^epV^^^  Because 

attornevs  with  a  general  counsel  and  Washington  ^egm  rep  require- 

of  the  numerous  technicalities  involved  ^^  the  a^ ,  especiauy  in  ^  ^^m.^^^ 

ments,  it  has  been  necessary  to  assign  a^^^^^^^^  ^^.^RB  re|ional 

offices  where  the  I.  A.  of  M.  n^aintain  representatwes  d^^  ^^^^          ^^ 

offices.     It  has  also  been  necessary  to  add  additional^  ^^,^  ^^_ 

take  care  of  the  records  VJ^^^/^fJ^fuTLmbersto^^^^  therefore  results  in 

pense  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  thejnemberstiip  itsei  decrease  in 

kj^:^r^rVLX''letJ's'^^^^^^^  "  Tt  law  has  caused  a  terrific 
increase  in  the  union's  operating  overhead. 
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